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Canpour compels us to commence this article with the 
unusual declaration that we have not seen the work which 
is placed first in our rubric. It is not yet published, while 
Wwe are writing these lines. It has only been announced 
as about to appear in Germany towards the close of Janua- 
ry ; and, if it were necessary for our purpose to wait till its 
publication, a month or six weeks might elapse before it 
could reach our hands; and some time longer before we 
could appropriate and appreciate its contents. The favoura- 
ble report which heralds its issue may render us anxious to 
see, and perhaps to notice it, at some future time; but, at 
present, we have sufficient materials for our contemplated 
purpose of instituting a loose comparison between the se- 
cond Emperor of the house of Napoleon, who has actually 
occupied the French throne, and the second Imperial Cesar. 
All the service that we require from M. Wesche’s book is 
limited to the convenient use of its title. 
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We shall not avail ourselves to a much larger extent of 
Mr. Merivale’s history, whose third volume, devoted to the 
earlier biography of Augustus, was published, by a happy 
coincidence, almost contemporaneously with Louis Napo- 
leon’s successful maneuvres to convert his presidency into 
animperial crown. We are no great admirers of Mr. Meri- 
vale’s labours; they are the pains-taking, tedious and un- 
satisfactory production of an incompetent man; and it is 
greatly to be regretted that a magnificent subject should 

‘have been engrossed by one who had little conception of its 
magnitude, and less of the requirements essential to its pro- 
per treatment. His book may, therefore, stand at the portal 
to symbolize, but scarcely to aid or direct the investigation 
on which we propose to enter. 


Historical parallels are never either exact or complete. 
In their application they require a large and liberal discern- 
ment, a careful appreciation of important differences, and a 
cautious elimination of purely accidental similarities, before 
any solid instruction can be derived from their use. The 
characteristic principle of Leibnitz, relative to the identity 
of indiscernibles, is much more appropriate to the problems 
of history, than to the recondite mysteries of physical and 
metaphysical research. There may be atoms and monads 
which have a separate existence, while their essence is un- 
distinguishably the same; but it is highly probable, if not 
altogether certain, that no two periods of the world’s pro- 
gress—no two phases of humanity—exactly correspond in all 
respects ; and that no two individuals have ever lived, who 
were the perfect counterfeits of each other in all their cha- 
racteristics, physical, mental, moral and accidental. There 
may be Dromios so closely assimilated to each other in ex- 
ternal appearance, as to deceive the eyes of those not accus- 
tomed, by daily intercourse, to discriminate between them. 
Of such we have five pair, at least, in the Comedy of Greece, 
Rome, France and England, though they seem to be merely 
the successive avatars of the same original twins. We have 
ourselves met with three pair of the kind in life. But, even 
in such instances as these, the similars will invariably pre- : 
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sent to those most familiar with them some peculiarities of 
aspect, habit, expression, action, taste or disposition, by 
which they are capable of being completely distinguished, 
the one from the other. And this is still more true in regard 
to the recurrences of similar historical periods, or like his- 
torical characters. The parallelisms of history are only 
partial and imperfect. Startling, indeed, they frequently are, 
as when we read the story of the butchery of Rienzi’s 
brother in Livy and Suetonius ;* or the prototype of the 
prophecy of an imperial crown to Josephine, in Procopius 
and Theophilus, with reference to the Empress of Justinian, 
or the horrors of the Reign of Terror in Dion Cassius.{ But, 
in all these and similar cases, the general resemblance is 
accompanied with marked diversities of circumstance and 
detail; and, if we would draw any accurate or useful con- 
clusions from the obvious parallelism, we must not be negli- 
gent of the manifold divergences, their influence, or their 
significance. With such caution, however, we may profita- 
bly consult the analogies which link different ages together, 
and reveal the identity of the agencies and their modes of 
operation, by which the same common humanity has been 
similarly affected in the various operations of the by-gone 
time. Thus may we interpret one period of history by 
another; and gain a fuller and juster comprehension of the 
motives, the aims, the tendencies, and the careers of notable 
individuals, by comparing their actions with the cycle of 
like evolutions accomplished by others, under like contin- 
gencies in a previous era. It isto the dim perception of this 
truth that the lives of Plutarch owe an interest and value 
far transcending their claims to historical accuracy, or the 
merit of their execution. Yet, though they are rather the 
gaudy and meretricious productions of a professed rhetori- 
cian, in a declining age, than the acute analyses of a genu- 
ine historical philosopher ;—though the contrasts are ampli- 
fied by all the acts which ingenuity could suggest, and the 


* Liv. lib. iii. c. xiii, §§ 2,3. Suetonii. Vit. Neronis. c. v. 

+ Procopii. Hist. Arcana, c. xii, p. 82. Theophili. Vit. Justiniani, cit. Alemanni 
not. ad loc. 

t Dion Cass. Frag. Peirese, c. cxxxvii, § 3. 
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analogies extended by the artifices of an unrestricted ima- 
gination ;—the work owes to its indistinct perception of a 
great truth, a charm which is as undying as the interest 
which man takes in the affairs, the thoughts, the actions and 
the fortunes of his fellow men. For the pregnant hints of 
Thucydides, and Tacitus, and Claudian,* prove that the an- 
cients were not without suspicions of that law of nature 
which repeats the succession of historical changes in irregu- 
larly recurring cycles. 

We have no design of imitating the graces, the devices, 
or the fictions of Plutarch. Our contemplated labour is 
much more sedate, and of much Jess pretension. We desire 
to throw what little light the history of the past may afford 
on the elucidation of a character, which appears hitherto to 
have baffled all interpretation, and eluded the vaticination 
which was so copiously expended upon it ;—a character 
which has been either overrated or underrated, according 
to the temper, the theories, the prejudices or the partialities 
of the judge, rather than estimated with any intelligent re- 
ference to fixed data, recognized standard or predetermined 
landmarks. The “Nephew of my Uncle” has so amusingly 
but successfully directed general attention to the contrasts, 
in default of the similitudes between himself and the bril- 
liant founder of his house and dynasty, that those who have 
speculated upon the astounding phenomenon of his sudden 
transmigration from the shabby coat of a needy exile, into 
the gorgeous paraphernalia of a despotic Emperor of France, 
and upon the shifting phases of this rapid change ; have lost 
themselves in the idle and supererogatory employment of 
declaiming about the glaring dissimilarities between the Un- 
cle and the Nephew. This is atask which, at best, can only 
serve to exhibit the vanity or the frivolous folly of the indi- 
vidual, who professes to be the shadow, as well as the suc- 
cessor of his uncle, and more frequently appears to be his 
ape; but which can never solve the difficult enigma of the 
prosperous course of the new emperor, or the more arduous 
riddle of his prospective policy and procedure. 

* Thue. lib. i., c. xxii. Aristot. Rhet. i., c. ix. ;ii.,¢. xx. Tac. Ann. lib. iii, e. 
Ivy. Lucan. Phars. ii, v. 7. Claudian. In Rufin. .b. i, v. 1-19. 
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Napoleon III. has decidedly the advantage over his critics. 
So far as success can give assurance of the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of any line of conduct, he has fully secured, up to 
this time, the benefit of such testimony. But, leaving en- 
tirely out of consideration the canon of the worldly, though 
eminently applicable to his case, a more enlightened view 
of his position would indicate that his sagacity very far 
transcended that of his censurers. The name of Bonaparte, 
and the constant reference to that name; the memories and 
glories of the Empire, and the faint suggestion of their pos- 
sible repetition; the comprehensive views of public policy 
which characterized the Imperial régime, and the veneration 
manifested for the desires of the great ruler; the constant 
and even obtrusive ventilation of the affinity which bound 
the new pretender to the popular General ; all tended to 
consolidate the Bonapartists, and to fan into a lively flame 
the slumbering embers of Bonapartism. But this conse- 
quential, and probably meditated effect, was concealed from 
the eyes of the indifferent, and of adversaries, by the striking 
discrepancies of character which separate the new man 
from the old. The continual invocation of “ Mon Oncle”— 
a mode of conjuration which has been familiar to the whole 
life of Louis Napoleon, and which may be traced in his 
Idées Napoléennes, as well as in his speeches and procla- 
mations—seemed to be merely a vain-glorious pretension, 
an empty mouthing, an impotent necromancy with spells 
which had lost their former power, or were at least power- 
less in the hands of the new magician. Thus, those who 
might otherwise have joined even their natural enemies to 
resist his claims and his usurpations, if they had been re- 
garded as any thing more than unsubstantial and fleeting 
phantoms, wasted their time in ridicule, satire, sarcasm and 
derision, and directed their attentions to channels the most 
remote from the real danger, wherein Louis Napoleon him- 
self would have preferred that they should flow. There was 
little chance of the leading Bonapartists mistaking his real 
aims, or of their supposing that his recent aspirations were 
diverse from their desires; but all his natural antagonists 
were thrown off the scent by that apparent frivolity, which 
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subserved his purposes more effectually than any less vul- 
nerable pretensions could have done. The time and the 
occasion required the mask of the elder Brutus, not the sword 
of the first Ceesar ; Louis Napoleon wore the necessary dis- 
guise with matchless folly, and by so doing concealed the 
impending fate. Moreover, the very inferiority and differ- 
ences, by which he was severed from his “ Uncle,” and his. 
obvious incompetency for the prosecution of a similar ca- 
reer, while apparently challenging it, allayed the fears of 
multitudes by exciting only their laughter, and veiled by 
the supercilious contempt which they occasioned, the possi- 
bility of attaining nearly the same end by approaches en- 
tirely dissimilar. Thus, his speedy achievement of the Im- 
perial crown may be, in great measure, attributed to that 
apparently conceited hallucination, and that frequently ludic- 
rous adoration of the manes of “ My Uncle,” which have so 
fully occupied the wit, and taxed the sarcastic ingenuity of 
the critics of the French Emperor, that they could not see 
the hand stretching confidently towards empire, beneath the 
tawdry disguises by which its motions were concealed. 

These anomalies, as well as many other peculiarities in 
the career of Napoleon HI., are very curiously illustrated 
by the early fortunes of the second emperor of Rome. There 
are many persons who regard Augustus as a greater states- 
man than Julius Cesar, and he certainly occupies as promi- 
nent and influential a position in Roman history. The young 
Octavius rose, however, by the same arts as Louis Napoleon ; 
yet, after time has obliterated the memory of his profound 
vanities, no one would now attempt to characterize the 
former as an imbecile adventurer. 

We have long thought that the true interpretation of much 
which appears most inexplicable in the conduct, character 
and fortunes of Louis Napoleon, was to be sought, not in an 
easy and flagrant contrast with Napoleon the Great, but in 
the study of the position and early career of Augustus Ce- 
sar. The old impression was nursed into a firm conviction 
by the perusal of the most recent history of the second Tri- 
umvirate of Rome, contained in Mr. Merivale’s History of the 
Romans under the Empire—a book which, as was mentioned 
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before, we do not regard with any extravagant admiration, 
but which possessed a peculiar aptitude for confirming out 
impressions relative to the manner of solving the difficult 
problems connected with the late changes in France. Very 
appropriately, too, Mr. Merivale’s prolix narrative, so far as 
it has reached us, brings the chronicle of the acts of Au- 
gustus only down to the definite establishment of the impe- 
rial government, and his acceptance of the imperial title. 
The story is thus suspended at very nearly the same crisis 
of his career, as is now exhibited in the fortunes of Louis 
Napoleon. The history of the Roman emperor thus leads 
us by the hand just to the very verge of that uncertain fu- 
ture which is spread out before the steps of the French em- 
peror, and no further. A parallel is thus furnished almost 
up to the present hour, but not a minute beyond. In fact, 
Mr. Merivale’s biography of Augustus hardly reaches to the 
present altitude of Napoleon III. ; but, so far as it falls short 
of doing so, it has only permitted us to recognize the ability 
of the latter to retain his foot-hold, and rendered it worth 
while to speculate about the past, by allowing some assu- 
rance of a future yet tocome. We are thus stimulated to 
undertake no vague speculations, to indulge in no hazardous 
prophecies, by the unequal extension of the two lines; but 
we are encouraged to profit by the instructions which are 
given nearly up to the current date, without being tempted 
to press the analogy one single inch into futurity. 
Commencing our illustration, according to the suggestions 
of our preliminary remarks, by noting the differences of cir- 
cumstance, and other diversities, which distinguish the two 
personages compared, we would first call attention to the 
disparity of their respective ages. Louis Napoleon was a 
mature old bachelor of forty, when he assumed the Presi- 
dency in 1848. Augustus, originally called Octavius, was 
in the first flush of youth, or rather of boyhood. He was in 
his twenty-first year when the Triumvirate was formed; and 
only in his thirty-second when the victory of Actium was 
gained. But Octavius was a very old young man; like Ran- 
dal Leslie, he was old in his long clothes; he was born old ; 
so old that Lord Bacon has noticed him, not exactly as a 
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portent, but as a type of a class of portents; and that Cicero, 
during the imbecility and delusion of his laudations of the 
young viper, complimented the precocious sagacity, which 
was but half revealed to him, with the pretty declaration, 
that his virtues atoned for his years. (Virtute superavit @ta- 
tem.) In respect, then, to the mere difference of ages, great 
as it is, we recognize no such discrepance inthe nativities of 
the two as could materially influence their separate horo- 
scopes. Louis Napoleon was a scion of slow growth ; Caius 
Octavius came into the world full grown and ready-made. 
The Frenchman, apparently, had a large crop of wild oats 
to cultivate. The young Roman had none of that grain to 
sow, and was, probably, as mature in mind and cunning at 
eighteen or twenty, as at any later period of his life ;—if, in- 
‘deed, his youth did not really visit his heart and intellect in 
his old age. But a much more important difference to be 
signalized is, that the career of Octavius commenced imme- 
diately on the assassination of his uncle, and was developed 
from the start amidst the daggers of his murderers, and in 
opposition to his most prominent partisans and favourites ; 
while Louis Napoleon’s course was separated by a long in- 
terval of changing dynasties and governments from the reign 
of his uncle, had no such domestic enemies to encounter, and 
has been sustained by the surviving partisans and the sons 
of the chief followers of Napoleon I. This diversity broke 
the continuity of the association between himself and his 
precursor—between his prospects and the allegiance of the 
mass of the Bonapartists. It rendered some of the difficulties 
of his position greater than those of Octavius ; it materially 
diminished many others. It rendered the substitution of se- 
cret intrigue for open violence, practicable as well as expe- 
dient; and made the deliberate resuscitation of “ Idées Na- 
poléennes an indispensable prelimiuary to success. In some 
respects the relation of Louis Napoleon to the Bonapartist 
faction, approximated much nearer to that of Julius Cesar 
to the old Marian party, which is well illustrated by Mr. 
Merivale, than to that of Octavius tothe Cesarians. Yet 
Octavius had to revive and win from Antony, and to recon- 
stitute and attach to himself, the Cesarian influences. But, 
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as he had to contend against Antony and Lepidus, the inheri- 
tors of the military autocracy of Cesar, as well as against 
the Senatorian legitimists,so Louis Napoleon could only ac- 
cede to permanent power by triumphing over Cavaignac, 
Changarnier, Lamoriciere, and the other representatives of 
military ascendancy, at the same time that he overcame the 
Bourbonists and the doctrinaires, and crushed the Socialists 
and Red Republicans. Both had to win the army from their 
adversaries, before the first step in their elevation was in 
any degree secured. But this task Octavius achieved with 
an army at his back, and the prestige of Consular authority, 
which had been bestowed on him by the delusion of the Se- 
nate and the folly of Cicero; Louis Napoleon had only the 
legal title of President, granted by the dreaming partiality of 
the masses, but without any regular force at his command. 
These differences in the relative positions of Augustus and 
Napoleon III., account for the attainment of the same result, 
in the former case, by the arms of war; in the latter, by the 
stratagems of peace; and for the fact, that thirteen years of 
military contention, terminated by the battle of Actium, were 
requisite to place the Roman Imperator on the throne, which 
was reached by the French President in less than four years 
of profound tranquillity, by popular arts and political chi- 
canery. 

There was a peculiar propriety in this discrepance. The 
system of antiquity was one of warfare; the system of mo- 
dern times is, pre-eminently, a policy of peace. In the prece- 
ding times of Rome, from the age of Marius and Sulla at 
least, ascendancy in the state had been achieved by the 
sword, and Octavius just continued the practices which had 
been habitually employed by his predecessors. In the recent 
ages of Europe, civil conquest and domestic bloodshed had 
not been recognized as giving a valid title to supremacy, and 
even when employed, it had been merely an accessary to 
more regular modes, and the claim to the honour achieved 
had been founded not upon victory, but upon the ostensible 
or presumed will of the nation. Octavius availed himself of 
both modes ef procedure in his acquisition of power, but, in 
consonance with his times, the pretensions of peace were 
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made subordinate to the coercion of war. Louis Napoleon 
did not overlook either, but in harmony with the demands of 
his day, he concealed the influence wielded through the army 
under the cloak of the orderly operations of a popular elec- 
tion. Both were guided by the same acute but dissembling 
appreciation of the tone and spirit of their respective ages. 
So far, the differences, noticed in the lives compared, ap- 
pear to he merely dissimilarities in their accidents, not in 
their intrinsic significance ; and to explain rather the modifi- 
cations of the general resemblance, than to impair their es- 
sential parallelism. Much more stress would ordinarily be 
laid upon the supposed dissimilitudes of the historical peri- 
ods in which the two potentates respectively appeared. This 
can be recognized by every one, and will be exaggerated by 
nearly all. But Dr. Arnold was right in construing the his- 
tory of Greece after the battle of Salamis, and the history of 
Rome after the Punic wars, as virtually modern history ; for 
the aspects of society, the political developments, the course 
of affairs, and the manifestations of intellect and sentiment, 
correspond exactly in those periods with similar movements 
in modern Europe; and present as many and as intimate 
analogies with our own times, as are afforded by contiguous 
countries at present to each other. There is scarcely any 
greater difference between ancient Rome and contempora- 
neous Paris, so far as the present question is concerned, than 
that which may be exemplified by the translation of a Roman 
“ Dux” or “Imperator” into a Lieutenant-General or a Field 
Marshal. The Brigadiership of President Pierce may be 
assimilated to the Imperatorship of Cicero—a lawyer, too, 
and perhaps a little better statesman ; but the Cilician cam- 
paign of the latter resulted from his previous elevation to 
supreme civil authority, while the Mexican diversion of the 
former preceded, and prepared his installation into the chief 
executive dignity. No; the differences between the two 
historical periods, illustrated or degraded by the successful 
usurpations of Cesar II. and Napoleon IIL, are not such as 
to necessitate any very assiduous or extensive discrimination 
between the two. They approximate in character to each 
other more closely and minutely, and even strangely, than 
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any one who has not studied them both with diligence would 
readily conceive to be possible. Nor should it be deemed 
necessary to dwell very forcibly upon the contrariety of the 
change from a republican government to a despotic mon- 
archy in Rome, and from a regal, and in some sort constitu- 
tional polity, to a corresponding military despotism in France. 
If there was any room for such punctiliousness, it might be 
alleged that the conversion effected by Louis Napoleon was 
from a republic represented first by Lamartine and Ledru 
Rollin, then by Cavaignac and Changarnier, then by a 
Prince .President, into an Empire. But the fluctuations of 
government, which intervened between the flight of Louis 
Philippe and the accession of the present emperor, constitu- 
ted only an interlude—a farce between two dramas; and it 
would be as ridiculous to treat that intermezzo gravely as a 
republic, as it would be to consider that the Romans had the 
enjoyment or the prospect of free institutions under Brutus 
and Cassius, Antony and Dolabella. 

The antecedents are certainly widely dissimilar in the two 
cases; but in both they converge to a common point of 
agreement before the institution of the Empire. The modern 
history of France, in the apprehension of practical politi- 
cians, scarcely runs back further than to the execution of 
Louis XVI. and the establishment of the revolutionary re- 
public. At that point there occurs a solution of historical 
continuity—a political schism—which there is no necessity 
to pass, and which no ingenuity can bridge over satisfacto- 
rily. What have the French in subsequent times in common 
with the chivalry of Henri IV. or the courtiers of Louis 
XIV.? The first incident in the modern annals of France, 
is the meeting of the National Assembly. In the days of 
Augustus, in like manner, the precedents and instances of 
statesmen and rulers were all posterior to the outbreak of 
civil hostilities between Marius and Sulla, and the revolu- 
tionary era disgraced by the atrocities of Carbo, Cinna and 
Pompeius Strabo. All that had gone before had passed 
away to join the ages before the flood. It was only in the 
dreams of fiction, or in the sentimental laments for a va- 
nished golden age, like the Republic of Cicero, or the conver- 
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zazione dt villa of his Dialogues, that any active politician, 
except that visionary blockhead, Brutus, ever thought of as- 
cending the stream of Roman history beyond the first Con- 
sulship of Marius, or the Agrarian Rogations of the Gracchi. 
Whatever lay concealed in the records of earlier times, be- 
longed to the dreamy land of forgotten innocence and youth. 
And observe that, in Rome as in France, the common point 
from which the lineage of empire descended, was the preva- 
lence of a reign of terror, so exactly analogous in the two 
ages and in the two nations, that the description of either 
may serve equally well, by a mere change of names, for the 
portraiture of the other. Take any of the histories of the 
French revolution, Mignet, Thiers or Carlyle; turn to the 
accounts given of the denunciations of victims, of the treat- 
ment of the “suspectes,” of the informations, confiscations 
and executions ; then place by their side the fragment of Dion 
Cassius fecovered by Peiresc, or the scattered notices of 
other ancient writers, relative to the proscriptions of Sulla; 
blot out from both narratives all proper names, by which a 
clue to the era delineated could be furnished ; and, were it 
not for the languages in which they are respectively written, 
it would be wholly impossible to tell which was the chroni- 
cle of the ancient, and which the exposition of the modern 
horrors. 

With this commentary on the external diversities by which 
the career of Louis Napoleon is distinguished from that of 
Augustus, in advance of any formal parallelism between the 
two, we proceed to compare their characters, fortunes and 
positions. 

The most singular feature in the tortuous and deceitful 
character of the young Octavius, was his impassive and al- 
most unfluctuating temperament. He had few resentments; 
he had still fewer loves. He had more reason to be attached 
to Cicero than to any distinguished man among his seniors ; 
he consented to his sacrifice with little reluctance, and cer- 
tainly without remorse. There were many who afforded by 
their conduct ample occasion for provoking his animosity ; 
he received them to his bosom, and cultivated them as friends. 
He was guilty of many cruelties, or at least a participator 
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in them, at the outset of his brilliant progress; but they 
were instituted by no quick motion of the passions, by no 
thirst for blood, but either permitted through indifferences 
or dictated by convictions, usually well-founded, of their 
necessity or expediency. He is justly charged with some 
treacheries, and with an unfeeling prosecution of some 
advantages over the victims of his triumph; but there was 
no joy manifested in the accomplishment of such purposes, 
and scarcely any symptom of regret. He did not even ap- 
pear to disguise from himself the nature of his atrocious 
acts. They were the cool calculations of his bloodless and 
remorseless sagacity ; he was scarcely as much excited by 
their accomplishment as a plodding mathematician would 
be with the solution of a difficult problem. He accepted 
the success as a necessary step to an ulierior aim; he did 
not stop to think of the manner in which it had been gained 
In sickness, as in health; in early youth, as in mature age, 
he remained essentially unchanged. The circumstances by 
which he was surrounded, altered with the progressive stages 
of his success, and with his secure establishment on the 
throne; he appreciated the changes and their advantages, 
and his policy and measures were modified according to the 
mutations of his affairs; but at heart he continued ever the 
same cautious, ingenious, dark and irresistible schemer which 
he had appeared, when he first landed from Epirus, and 
placed himself at the head of the Martian and Fourth Le- 
gions, which had just revolted from Antony. The instances 
of generosity and benevolence, which are so profusely scat- 
tered over the latter ages of his reign, and which are first 
manifested at the partition of the Empire between the mem- 
bers of the Triumvirate, seem like the blind bounties of for- 
tune, or the undeviating justice of fate, so entirely devoid 
of any spark of human sympathy do they appear to be, and 
so completely were they the suggestions of an unwavering 
prudence. Yet, though all the acts of Octavius were thus 
regulated by the unerring machinery of an unclouded intel- 
lect, without a single golden ray to redeem his crimes, or to 
gild his better deeds, there was nothing harsh or stern in his 
manner or general bearing. He possessed in an eminent 
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degree the grace, the dignity and the decorum of a Roman 
patrician, and he added to them the more modern accom- 
plishments of a polished Senator. He was gentle in his 
demeanour, easy of access and affable to all, kindly to his 
friends, without either candour or frankness ; and unpretend- 
ing in all circumstances. He permitted no liberties, and he 
affected no slate. He entertained scarcely any attachments, 
and he neither exposed nor censured the insincerities which 
he suspected, if impotent to betray him. Throughout, his 
whole constitution was that of a consummate actor; he was 
hardly a hypocrite, for it was his nature to act, and every 
appearance of nature in him was the result of the most de- 
liberate art. He could retrieve an error with a witticism, 
before it was perceived by others, or atone for an unpre- 
meditated injustice with the delusive flattery of a fascina- 
ting speech, with a skill and tact and promptitude and 
heartless insincerity, which would have done credit to any 
of the Stuarts. In every thing he was an automaton of the 
most perfect and ingenious construction ;—self-contained, 
self-sustained, self-moving—governed by springs and weights, 
and intricate wheels within himself; but without one spark 
of human animation to irradiate the regular movements of 
the machinery. He indulged neither malice, nor envy, nor 
irony, nor scorn, nor any bad passion which might prey upon 
himself without furthering his plans, or he might be assimi- 
lated to a mummy tenanted And set in motion by Mephisto- 
philes. But he had all the outward semblances of life and 
of humanity, and furnished to the world an example of the 
intellect working with its highest powers in a human body, 
to which no human heart was vouchsafed. 

Octavius was equally insensible to flattery and derision. 
He accepted either with equal indifference. He sometimes 
rewarded the one, and occasionally punished the other, but 
without any apparent pleasure or displeasure. The fulsome 
compliments of Ovid fell like thick snow flakes around him ; 
they produced no effect. They excited neither indignation 
nor disgust. They neither cooled his severity, nor awakened 
any compassionate feeling. The superb callousness of his 
heart and intellect remained unaffected by all that influences 
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ordinary men. He could laugh at the ridicule which was 
showered on him by popular epigrams, when it suited his 
purpose todo so;* he could visit venial or accidental er- 
rors with remorseless penalties when it was even remotely 
expedient. His feelings seem to have been reached by only 
three circumstances in his life: when he stole Livia from 
her husband and married her; when he heard of the loss of 
Varus and his three legions ; and when he thought of the 
infamous debaucheries of his daughter and grand-daughter. 
When the recollection of his domestic disgraces was forced 
upon his mind, he was wont to exclaim— 


AlO’ Spedrov dyapds r Euevar, dyovbs r’drodéoOar.t 


Former services gave no permanent claim on his affection, 
his gratitude, or his generosity ; previous opposition did not 
preclude his favours, or diminish his regard. He crushed 
Antony, by whom he had risen to his splendid elevation ; he 
spared Lepidus, and while he appropriated all his powers, 
he left his honours untouched. The energy and the ambition 
of the one was his ruin; the indolence and negligence of 
the other his safeguard. He sacrificed Cicero, who had been 
his eulogist and enthusiastic advocate, and who confided in 
his good offices to the last ; he rescued many of his bitterest 
enemies who had been included in the lists of proscription. 

There was nothing heroic in the disposition of the youth- 
ful Octavius, except it was his unfluctuating impassibility. 
There was nothing particularly mean in his nature, except 
the whole composition of his clay, and the mould in which 
it had been cast. He did many things, however, which the 
flatterers of his reign regarded as grand achievements, and 
which the echoes of succeeding times have estimated as 
great. He also committed some iniquities which cannot be 
contemplated without detestation. He attempted no bril- 
liant military displays, but he suffered no mortification from 
his numerous repulses and defeats. His failures as a general 


® Suctonius Vit. Octavii., c. c. lv. lvi. 
+ Suctonius ib:d., c. Ixv. 
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were proverbial ;* but they offerded neither his pride nor 
his vanity. There was no deficiency of physical courage 
in his character; he had as much as became a Roman anda 
patrician: but he never displayed more than the occasion 
imperatively demanded. There was no signal want of mili- 
tary conduct or sagacity, notwithstanding his ill success at 
the head of his forces; yet, he had no warlike aspirations. 
He loved peace as a man and as a statesman, for the per- 
sonal ease and the national benefit which it afforded. He 
tolerated war as anecessity, and prosecuted it as long as an 
advantage remained to be conquered. He resigned with 
equal cheerfulness the dangers and the honours of a cam- 
paign to his generals; and he never seemed to envy their 
successes by which he so well knew how to profit. He 
granted triumphs to more than thirty of his commanders, 
and the ornaments of a triumph to a great many more.t 
Passionless, cunning, sagacious, cautious, but large-minded, 
provident and comprehensive in his views, he was governed 
in all his acts by the most astute and unerring policy alone, 
and passed through the long and brilliant career which he 
created for himself, devoid of virtues, except such as were 
merely negative, and untarnished by other foibles than those 
which he consciously indulged as ministering to his own 
ends. 

It was characteristic of the estimation in which Augustus 
was held by his contemporaries, if not altogether a just 
judgment, that his friends excused his adulteries, on the 
ground that they were dictated not by passion and licentious- 
ness, but by a deliberate design of detecting the projects of 
his adversaries through the looseness of their wives. 

No usurper ever invited more liberally the views and as- 
sistance of others; none was ever more entirely governed 
by his own undivulged counsels. He regularly encouraged 
and assisted at the deliberations of the Senate, fostering the 


* * * * «Et deinde bello Siciliensi epigramma vulgatum est ; 
Postquam bis classe victus naves perdiuit, 
Aliquando ut vineat, ludit ass.due aleam.”— Suetonius Vit. Octavii., c. lrz. 
+ Suetonius ibid., c. xxxvuii. } Suetonius sbid., ¢. xix. 
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utmost freedom of debate. He endured opposition with cour- 
tesy, and even insult with forbearance ; he listened deferen- 
tially and with a ceremonious homage to the sentiments of Ro- 
man Senators, but he pursued his own course in all matters 
but the most trivial. He consulted his friends, his partisans, 
his officers, most assiduously ; but less for the purpose of being 
guided by their advice, than for the sake of assuring him- 
self that he had not, in arriving at his own predetermined 
conclusions, overlooked any conflicting"considerations of im- 
portance. Meecenas and Agrippa might discuss in cabinet 
council the expediency of restoring the Republic ;* and the 
garrulous Suetonius assures us that Augustus twice enter- 
tained this idea ;+ but, beneath the mask of their duly pub- 
lished disputations, he marched all his forces by a lateral 
movement, and in the most masterly manner, towards the 
consolidation of an autocratic empire under the thin varnish 
of republican pretences. Perhaps he was not so entirely 
negligent of the opinions and suggestionsjof his}'counsellors 
as he appeared to be. He rarely acted upon,them at the 
time of their delivery; but he might treasure them up, for 
nothing escaped him, to be employed in contingencies, when 
they had all the semblance of being spontaneously origina- 
ted by himself. Certain it is, that no precedent, no example 
of past history, no accessible information, was ever slighted 
by him. He was much more inclined to suggest measures 
to his ministers, friends and officials, and to give them the 
labour, the credit, or the odium of their execution, than 
openly to borrow the real benefit of their advice. The Pan- 
theon was the creation of Agrippa, but probably the idea of 
the Emperor, and mainly constructed with his public or pri- 
vate funds; yet the honours of the,inscription were accorded 
to the nominal builder, whose statue was placed at the en- 
trance vis-a-vis to that of Octavius. The assumption of 
equality between the prince and (his agent was noticed, but 
altogether unreproved ; so trebly barred was all exit to the 
feelings of that unrivalled schemer, who so fully embodied 


* Dion Cassius, Hist. Rom. lib. lii., c. i—xli. 
+ Suetonius Vit. Octavii., c. xxviii. 
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the Italian’s conception of a diplomatist—“ volto aperto e 
bocca chiusa.”* 

The manner in which Octavius treated Agrippa and his 
other great minister and early friend, Mecenas, was not the 
least significant feature of his memorable career. They 
were cherished with uniform cordiality, received with a total 
absence of ceremony, favoured with entire intimacy,f trusted 
with almost unlimited power, and sustained with unwaver- 
ing constancy; but no new or extraordinary honours were 
devised for them, nor were they ever advanced beyond the 
dignity to which the services of the one, and the birth of the 
other, entitled them. No jealousy of their successes, of their 
influence or their popularity, was ever displayed ; probably 
none was ever felt. But Octavius fully appreciated the ex- 
tent of power which they derived from their positions, and 
to prevent the confidence of their stability from impairing 
their complete fidelity and subservience, he dexterously im- 
pressed them, by artfully contrived issues of events, with a 
sense of the precariousness of their tenure, rather than inti- 
mated by act or word, distrust or superior authority. Thus 
he kept them attached firmly and with devotion to his inter- 
ests; and, while he rendered them utterly impotent to do any 
thing in opposition to himself, even if such a conception 
could be harboured by them, he rendered them all powerful 
in his service. 

The ambition of Agrippa, it is true, might have whispered 
to him the hope of succeeding or removing Augustus. It was 
scarcely manifested by any outward sign oract. If such a 
dream was even obscurely entertained, it was divined and 
defeated by Augustus, but without any change in the smooth 
and deceptive cordiality of his manner. It was very likely 
with the object of embarrassing any treachery on the part 
of Agrippa, more than from any affection or any purpose of 
increasing his attachment to himself, that he connected him 
with himself by a double marriage into the imperial family, 
In the early years of his ministry, Agrippa had been married 


* Dion Cas. lib. liii., ec. xxvii. vy. Merivale Rom. under the Empire, c. xxx., vol. 
iii., p. 436. 
+ Dion Cass. lib. lii. ¢. i. 
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to the sister of Atticus. When she was either dead or di- 
vorced, Augustus gave him his niece Marcella in marriage ; 
on the death of his presumptive heir, Marcellus, he made 
him divorce the sister and marry the widow of the deceased— 
his own daughter, the infamous Julia. In these transactions 
Augustus displayed the coarseness and heartlessrness with 
which he regulated all the matrimonial alliances of his fami- 
ly ; and even his own. Perhaps by these double nuptials he 
implanted in the mind of Agrippa the assurance of a peace- 
ful accession to the imperial throne. The death of the aspi- 
rant saved Augustus the treachery of defeating his hopes; 
but his sons were adopted by the Emperor, and one might 
have attained the sovereignty, if hisown savage nature and 
the fraud of Livia had not provoked first his exile, and then 
achieved his assassination. The double alliance of Agrippa 
has scarcely been sufficiently noted by historians, though it 
helps to explain his continued subservience and to illustrate 
the politic arts of his master. The indolent and luxurious 
temperament of Mecenas removed him from all ambitious 
designs. He seems to have been sincerely attached to Augus- 
tus, and perhaps prided himself more on his illustrious line- 
age and his descent from the old Etruscan kings and Por- 
senna, than he would have done on the possession of the 
insignia of empire, if he could have consented to trouble 
himself with its burdens. The two friends and counsellors 
of Augustus constitute an integral and essential part of his 
career, as it was through them he won and retained his bril- 
liant and tranquil success. 

The munificence of the Roman Emperor was as singular, 
as guarded and as prudent as his confidence. He was greedy 
of gain, and most profusely lavish in his expenditures. It 
was well said by him that he had found Rome a city of clay 
and left it a city of marble: envenit luterttaam, reliquit mar- 
moream.* He scarcely collected all his revenues and hus- 
banded his resources: he scattered them apparently with- 
out stint or regret. To his family he was most liberal in 
his gifts; to his friends most generous; to strangers or those 


* Suetonius Vit. Octavii., c. xxvii. 
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who had no claim upon him, unexpectedly bountiful. He 
had a covetous taste for gems, plate and objects of virit, 
and was accused of having inserted the names of many 
persons in the lists of proscription in order to confiscate their 
Corinthian vessels ;* yet he was simple, modest and unosten- 
tatious in his habits and style of living. On his first appear- 
ance at Rome, after the assassination of his uncle, the great 
Julius, he poured out his private fortune, his inheritance, and 
the wealth of his relatives and friends, in the discharge of 
Cesar’s bequests to the citizens, and in the celebration of 
the games in honour of Venus, the Ancestress, designed to 
commemorate the battle of Pharsalia. This seemingly insane 
extravagance was indulged before his position was assured, 
and as the first step to future fortune. It was done at the 
very time when more than all his attainable means would 
have been supposed inadequate to support the army which 
was designed to overawe the Senate, and keep Antony and 
the Consuls in check. But never was extravagance more 
sagacious or effectual. It had been hazarded in opposition 
to the general opinions of his advisers; it drained his coffers, 
but they were soon replenished ; it filled the ranks of his 
army, it confirmed the regards of the populace; it divided 
the sentiments of the senators and the partialities of the pa- 
tricians, and it gave him a prominent and influential position 
among the contending parties. Antony had sought and 
gained popularity and strength by professing to carry out 
the unexecuted designs of Cesar ; and, for this purpose, had 
interpolated the Journals and falsified the Records. Octa- 
vius acquired a larger favour and more general support by 
fulfilling his bequests, and himself liquidating the legacies of 
the Dictator to the people, at a time when Antony had ap- 
propriated and squandered nearly the whole of the Dictator’s 
estate. Octavius thus became at once one of the acknow- 
ledged powers of thestate. It was not yet seen that he was 


* This is one of those stories which Suetonius (Vit. Octavii., c. lxx.) reports and 
discredits. He mentions, however, that during this proscription, some one wrote 
on the statue of Octavius— 


Pater Argentarius, ego, Corinthianus. 
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already the chief power, and the holder of the balance. The 
liberality of the young intriguer, as of the older statesman, 
was always wisely directed for the acquisition of larger 
gains, either in specie or in favour. The larger receipts 
were always judiciously expended in the extension of his 
magnificent projects, and in strengthening his popularity. 
Thus, by an incessant alternation of extravagance and gain, 
of profit and profusion, the Roman Empire was adorned and 
ameliorated by his munificence, and he himself reaped the 
large rewards of a prodigality, which was, in truth, the 
most far-seeing policy. 

But, though thus splendid in his public expenditures and 
in his generosity to others, his private life was, as we have 
said, simple, frugal and unostentatious. He endeavoured to 
recall, as far as practicable, the shadowy image of those 
republican usages, which had long vanished in substance. 
He contemplated the concealment of his despotic power be- 
neath the modest fashions which characterized those ages of 
freedom, which were regarded as a Saturnian era in the 
imaginations of the people. It is here that the difference of 
the historial antecedents at Rome and in France, accounts 
for and justifies, in point of policy, a corresponding differ- 
ence, whether conscious or instinctive, between the domestic 
life of Augustus and Louis Napoleon. In France, the na- 
tional love of show demands display, and the French tastes 
revert to the glories of the old régime, and the more dazzling 
splendours of the first Empire. The ages of Charlemagne 
and of St. Louis are forgotten. In Rome, it was otherwise. 
There popular fantasy recurred to republican simplicity and 
the frugality of Cincinnatus and Fabricius. The axe and 
the fasces were hidden beneath wreaths of roses ; and abso- 
lute authority was exercised under the names familiar to 
Roman liberty, and by men who wore the mask of ancient 
republicanism. 

We should have signalized before the occasional boldness, 
the felicitous temerity, which so strangely diversified the 
conduct of Octavius. The landing at Brundisium in the 
face of the army of Antony, the march to Rome, the claim 
of the inheritance bequeathed to him by Julius Cesar—all 
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undertaken in defiance of the unanimous advice of his 
friends—were, according to all estimation previous to the 
event, as rash and ridiculous as the appearance of Louis 
Napoleon at Strasburg, or his descent at Boulogne. Their 
immediate success was greater; but, perhaps, the French 
Emperor derived as much ultimate benefit from his previous 
demonstrations, and their failure, as the Roman did from his 
instant good fortune. How curious, and shifting, and con- 
trariant the lights and shadows in the character of both!— 
by what indirect and intricate modes they ministered to the 
surprising achievement of the crowning result!—and how 
strangely the similitudes of thought, motive and action, re- 
veal themselves amid all the apparent discrepances in the ca- 
reers of the ancient prototype and the modern repetition ! 
The matrimonial and amatory adventures of Octavius are 
too curious to be altogether disregarded. He was almost as 
universal a gallant as his uncle, who was said to be the hus- 
band of all the women in Rome.* He was coarse in his 
lascivious tastes, and unrestricted in the indulgence of his 
sensual propensities. He circled through a whole harem of 
promiscuous mistresses, and was permanently devoted to 
none of them. Yet he was not insensible to the empire of 
love, nor incapable of astrong attachment. His first matri- 
monial alliance was a mere mariage de convenance. Clodia, 
the bride, was a child, forced upon him by the demands of 
the soldiery at the formation of the Triumvirate, and an ex- 
cuse for a divorce was furnished by the occurrence of the 
Persian war, before the marriage was consummated. He 
united himself to Scribonia, the wife or widow of two former 
husbands, in order to strengthen himself against Antony 
with Sextus Pompeius, whose wife was her niece. On a 
change of policy and a reconciliation’ with Antony, he di- 
vorced her, on the very day that his only daughter was born, 
in order to wrest from Tiberius Claudius his pregnant wife, 


* We leave the strong expression of Catullus (Carm. xxix.) in the obscurity of 
the original Latin: 


Et ille nunc superbus et superfluens 
Perambulabit omnium cubilia, 
Ut albulus columbus, aut Adonenus? 
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Livia Drusilla, the only woman to whom he seems ever to 
have been sincerely attached. The permanent bond of union, 
however, in even this third marriage, may have been sup- 
plied less by the beauty and attractions of the wife, than by 
the aid and the consolation which her shrewd counsels and 
skilful diplomacy brought to the Emperor, and, perhaps, also 
by the irresistible influence which she exercised over his 
thoughts and actions. To her he seems to have unbosomed 
all his plans, views and projects, and by her they appear to 
have been modified or approved, while their execution was 
facilitated by her feminine craft and intrigue. To her as- 
cendancy may, perhaps, be ascribed the neglect of Maecenas 
during the last few years of his life, and the long declining 
influence of both himself and Agrippa, and to her consum- 
mate sagacity may also be attributed the little change of 
policy and the absence of all political disturbance subse- 
quent to their deaths. She was the only confidant whom 
the dark and solitary thinker admitted to share the immense 
burthen of his perplexed schemes; the only one to whom he 
revealed the intricate mysteries and tangled labyrinths of his 
finely spun and hidden web. That she was faithless to the 
trust may be readily supposed, and was a penalty which 
Augustus himself deserved, though not at her hands. It is 
strongly suggested, however, by the circumstances attending 
the deaths of Marcellus, Agrippa Postumus and himself— 
in each of which cases Livia has been suspected of murder 
by poison or violence. The great object of her solicitude 
seems uniformly to have been to gain the succession for her 
son Tiberius, and to strengthen the monarchy that there 
might be an Empire to which he could succeed. That son 
distrusted, and rightly, his mother; and never allowed her 
the same authority or ascendancy which she had enjoyed 
under Augustus, or won from him. 

Before the commencement of this series of marriages, Oc- 
tavius had been betrothed to the daughter of P. Servilius 
Isauricus, but the match was broken off by policy and the 
intervention cof the soldiery. Thus the Emperor, who distin- 
guished his reign by the stringency of his laws on the sub- 
ject of marriage, and in repression of the licentiousness of 
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both the men and women of the day, set an example of ama- 
tory and matrimonial vagabondage, which was almost as 
infamous as that of Caligula or Caracalla. The author of the 
Julian laws, which constituted the basis of all the subsequent 
legislation to arrest female depravity, exhibited in his own 
life and family a shameless debauchery and gross inconti- 
nence, which have been too frequently overlooked, or too 
slightly regarded by those who have affected to estimate 
him solely from the brilliant radiance which circumstances 
threw around his reign. 

There are two characters presenting the most arduous 
study which can be offered to the contemplation of either 
the historian or the moralist ; yet there are no other person- 
ages of like importance to whom the attention bestowed has 
been less proportionate to the difficulties of the solution re- 
quired. These are the characters of Augustus and Tiberius 
Cesar. The moral lineaments of the latter are, indeed, ad- 
mirably portrayed in the annals of Tacitus, and are drawn 
by him with a vigorous hand ina few bold outlines and fre- 
quent delicate touches. They seem, also, to have been justly 
apprehended, though not as graphically delineated, by Dion 
Cassius. But, where shall we look for a satisfactory appre- 
ciation of these masterly sketches ; where shall we notice 
the same labour resumed with any thing like the same skill, 
or the same penetrating instinct; and where shall we find 
these scattered lines gathered together into a finished por- 
trait possessing the expressive truthfulness of that supplied 
by Tacitus? The Romans under the Empire appear to have 
possessed, in an eminent degree, the peculiar intuition into 
all the recesses of the heart possessed by the great Italian 
statesmen, diplomatists and political writers, and also to 
have had the same consummate art in detecting and describ- 
ing all shades of thought, motive and habit. These qualities. 
are apparent in even the wretched scribblers of the Augustan 
history; yet these excellences are just those which have 
been least noted or imitated by recent historians of Rome. 
Singularly enough in the rapid and graphic silhouettes of De 
Quincey’s Caesars, Tiberius is altogether excluded from the 
picture gallery—yet, as an historical or moral study, his is 
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the most interesting exemplar in the varied group of the 
Roman Emperors. The portraiture of Augustus is only in- 
ferior in difficulty and significance to that of his successor, 
but it is drawn nowhere. Abundant details, often incohe- 
rent, and always exhibited en couleur de rose, are supplied 
by the numerous writers of the Augustan and subsequent 
ages; but these require to be carefully compared, corrected, 
harmonized, digested and combined, before we can derive 
from them any thing but loose, insufficient and unsatisfac- 
tory views of his temperament, his character and his actions. 
Perhaps none of the moderns has appreciated his anoma- 
lous character more judiciously than Lord Bacon. We look 
in vain in Gibbon for what we can find nowhere else. He 
exhibits to us little but the ponderous machinery of the Em- 
pire, and the halo around the Imperial throne. It is true 
that the reign of Augustus did not legitimately fall within 
the scope of his special task; and we are, in consequence, 
not entitled to blame the omission which we regret. Mr. 
Merivale has attempted, with considerable skill, to supply 
the deficiency. His canvass is ample enough; but instead 
of delicately disposing his colours, and nicely distributing 
the lights and shadows, he smears over the surface the whole 
contents of his paint-box, like Euripides, as represented in 
the Frogs. We would partly attribute to the insufficient 
appreciation of Augustus and his policy, the singular blun- 
ders which have been committed in the estimate of Louis 
Napoleon, and the absence of any recognition of the paral- 
lelism between the two Emperors, which is obvious almost 
as soon as it is suggested. 

The moral character of Augustus was certainly inferior 
to that of Tiberius; though the former has been regarded 
with constant admiration, the latter contemplated with uni- 
versal detestation. In intellectual power, in statesmanship 
and in practical sagacity, Tiberius was very far beyond his 
more famous predecessor. In elevation of sentiment, and 
even in human sympathies, Tiberius appears to advantage, 
when contrasted either with the callous heartlessness of Oc- 
tavius, or with the treacherous hypocrisy of the Senators by 
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whom he was surrounded. There is not a more hateful or 
deceitful character in the long course of Roman history than 
the great consolidator of the Empire; though, at the same 
time, it must be admitted that his exercise of power was 
judicious and beneficent, and that his despotic administration 
was areal blessing to the depraved populations of the Ro- 
man world. 

Though not immediately connected with our subject, it 
would be alinost unpardonable to omit all notice of the per- 
sonal appearance and physical constitution of Augustus. 
Fortunately, a minute description has been preserved in 
Suetonius. He is said to have been of very low stature, but 
of such a graceful, symmetrical and handsome figure, as to 
conceal the deficiency in height. This elegance of form he 
retained through life. His complexion was sallow; his eyes 
clear and bright, so that he fancied there was a ray of di- 
vinity in their brilliancy, and he was gratified when those 
who looked at him cast down their countenance to escape 
their blaze, as if overpowered by the splendour of the sun. 
In old age he partially lost the sight of his left eye. His 
eye-brows met; his nose was Roman; his ears of moderate 
size ; his hair light and slightly curling. The expression of 
his face, whether he spoke or was silent, was remarkably 
tranquil and serene. His teeth were bad; they were few, 
small and discoloured. He paid little attention to personal 
decoration, paying little regard to the dressing of his hair 
and to his beard, and consigning himself for greater speed 
to many barbers at once, while he either read or wrote him- 
self. His body was much marked with moles, arranged like 
the stars in Ursa Major. Notwithstanding the symmetry 
and beauty of his limbs, he was so weak in the left leg that 
he often limped. The fore-finger of his right hand became 
so torpid and drawn up in cold weather, that he wrote with 
difficulty by the aid of artificial appliances. His health was 
always feeble, and he experienced many dangerous illnesses. 
He was subject to bilious diseases, and suffered much in 
spring from pneumonia and in summer from influenza. The 
latter ailments were almost of annual recurrence. He was 
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a martyr also to the gravel, though from this he was at 
length relieved.* With this wretched health, tolerant of 
neither heat nor cold, he contrived to live seventy-five years, 
deluding all calculations and disappointing all hopes; and, 
even then, the approaches of death were perhaps hastened, 
or produced by poison. 

So far as our space, our purposes and our abilities per- 
mitted, we have thus endeavoured to furnish an accurate, 
though incomplete, delineation of the remarkable character 
of Cesar Octavianus, who is better known under the desig- 
nation of his boyhood, Octavius, and his Imperial title, Au- 
gustus. We have profited by the researches and conceptions 
of Mr. Merivale, though we have ventured to draw a much 
bolder, and, we think, more consistent outline. We have 
availed ourselves of the few luminous traits given by Taci- 
tus; and we have neither neglected the rough rhetoric of 
Dion Cassius, nor the court scandal and gossip of Suetonius. 
We have thus attempted to condense into one picture, truth- 
ful, though only in miniature, the various hints which each 
of these authors has supplied. 

Turning from the antique medallion to the showy lay- 
figure which now sits with an Imperial crown on the throne 
of France, we cannot fail to recognize at once the numerous 
resemblances, both in the broader characteristics and in the 
fainter lines of detail, by which the two casts of character 
and the two careers are assimilated to each other. The 
moral physiognomy of the living Emperor appears softened 
down, when compared with that of his ancient prototype, 
by the civilized usages and the French polish with which we 
are all familiar. But, in all the essential points of the com- 
parison, the modern occupant of the Tuilleries and the Lou- 
vre is the legitimate counterpart of the ancient possessor of 
the Capitol and habitant of the Palatine. And, indeed, it is 
rather in this greater consonance with modern notions, than 
in any intrinsic difference of feeling, that Louis Napoleon 
appears to be more humane, human and natural than his 
precursor. In both may be detected the same singular union 
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of elegance, urbanity, insincerity and kindness, the same 
scenic art and dexterous acting, the same semblance of un- 
suspicious ease or even stolid indifference, in the most acute 
and deliberate stratagems. Like Augustus, too, he unites a 
strenuous and untiring energy with a show of great modera- 
tion, and pursues his individual interests with a dexterous 
pretension to public policy alone. There is a similar imper- 
turbability in his bearing, and an equal impassivity in his 
whole temperament. He conceals his partialities and re- 
sentments with singular self-control, and contrives admira- 
bly to subordinate his feelings to his interests. In both cha- 
racters may be traced the same just appreciation of the 
disposition, the tastes, the whims, the necessities and the ap- 
vetencies of their people. The arts pursued by both in 
maintaining and confirming their power have been strangely 
analogous. In both has been manifested the same hypocriti- 
cal assumption of lowly deference to the popular will; but 
both had cautiously provided, beforehand, that that will 
should be only the expression of their own designs. Never 
was a bold or treacherous stroke of policy more to be ap- 
prehended from either than when the most sanctimonious 
subservience to the people was ostentatiously professed: the 
claws of the tiger were always most dangerous when most 
effectually cloaked and concealed by the soft, velvety touch 
of his paw. Each devoted himself assiduously to the culti- 
vation of popular favour, and to the manufacture of public 
opinion—or, at least, of such a pretence of public desire as 
could not be resisted, refuted or ignored. When this result 
was attained, a coup d’état could be hazarded with little dan- 
ger, and with an almost certain assurance of success. To 
mould, train, educate and direct the form and expression of 
the popular sentiment, every art was unhesitatingly em- 
ployed. The manipulation was acute, dark, multifarious 
and long-continued. It was prepared afar off, it was applied 
in unsuspected and unrecognized modes, and performed by 
indirect methods. The masses yielded to influences which 
they did not apprehend, and which were never displayed to 
them in their naked and natural shapes; and they were 
pushed forward blindly, but with a silly conviction of their 
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own intelligent action, by forces which overwhelmed them 
without ever being fairly revealed. Like Orestes pursued by 
the Furies, they fled from the dark and shadowy horrors which 
filled the air with gloom, but presented no visible figure, to 
the predetermined doom which was prepared for them. In 
order to drive them along the destined road to the appointed 
goal, the people were coaxed, cajoled, wheedled, flattered, 
alarmed, bullied, threatened, bribed, misinformed, seduced 
and misled, by all the complicated maneuvres which cun- 
ning could devise, ingenuity conceal and the possession of 
the whole machinery of power effect. Ostentation, magni- 
ficence, liberality and the semblance of generosity ;—the 
reminiscences of the past and the vanities of the hour ;—pre- 
sent gratitude and future hopes ;—grand progresses through 
the country, the mummeries of municipal deputations and 
prepared addresses, military reviews and honorary distinc- 
tions;—the fear of the soldiery and the interests of the 
army ;—local riots, got up or magnified by government in- 
tervention, and the dread of the lawless ascendancy of the 
turbulent men who thrive by anarchy and speculate on 
plunder ;—fabricated reports and falsified official informa- 
tion ;—the jealousies, intrigues, ambition of factions and de- 
signing men;—the fear of punishment for offences com- 
mitted against former dynasties, and the prospect of rewards 
under a new or revived system ;—the apprehensions of capi- 
tal, and the znxieties of industry from a prolongation of the 
existing or probable disorder ;—all these things were con- 
templated by the French as well as by the Roman Emperor, 
as means towards the production of the desired public feeling, 
and employed with consummate sagacity for the attainment 
of that end. When we look behind the scenes, and detect the 
arts by which these great masters of chicanery and decep- 
tion accomplished their purposes, we cannot refrain from re- 
curring to the type of a similar procedure furnished by the 
incantations of the witches in Macbeth: 


“ Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
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Adder’s fork and blind worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” 


It need scarcely be added that the proposed resul's of the 
three applications of this sorcery are the same, and are 
summed up in the conclusion of the charm : 


“Black spirits and white, 
Red spir.ts and gray ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.” 

In the viewing of these poisonous ingredients, and in the 
management of the intricate machinery of intrigue, Louis 
Napoleon has proved himself the equal, if not the superior, 
of Augustus, inasmuch as he has been obliged to work in 
the calm of peace and not in the confusion of war; to ope- 
rate in the nineteenth century of Christianity, and not in the 
last of heathenism ; and to act upon a larger,a freer, a 
more intelligent and a less depraved constituency. Like 
Augustus, too, he is indebted for much of his success to the 
adhesion of the capitalists, and to the interested and often 
dishonest eagerness of capital in an age of acquisition, to pur- 
chase tranquillity and protection for itself, and a free scope 
for its adventures, at any cost of either the public liberties 
or the public interests. It must be said, however, that the 
capitalists of France were only partially inclined to favour 
Louis Napoleon; but those who were disposed to oppose 
him, he had the discretion and tact to compel to lend him 
their support. 

It is apparent from what has been said, if not sufficiently 
indicated by the comparison instituted, that we are not of 
the number of those who deny to Louis Napoleon the pos- 
session of varied and very remarkable talents. They are 
not brilliant, and are in consequence easily overlooked or 
misconstrued. But statesmanship, knowledge of men and 
of the French in particular, good sense, practical acuteness 
and tact, he certainly has manifested in an eminent degree. 
The judgment of the majority has been misled Ly cen rast- 
ing him with his uncle; and bis abilities have been un_er- 
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rated because they are neither of the same kind, nor of the 
same dazzling splendour as those of the elder Napoleon. It 
is misled also by considering the absence of military aspira- 
tions, the apparent indifference to the acquisition of military 
renown, and the entire failure to imitate the plans of con- 
quest prosecuted by his predecessor, as evidence of incom- 
petency and a deficiency of genius. But Augustus was no 
general, even when in personal command of armies and 
personally engaged in war. These hasty critics only show 
that they themselves misconceive the character and the ne- 
cessities of the times; that they mistake the problem which 
Louis Napoleon was required to solve, and that they are 
incompetent to estimate the policy and actions of rulers 
with a due regard to the characteristics of the periods in 

which their réle is to be performed. The first Napoleon 
would have been hustled off the throne in the first year of 
his power, if he had followed his old line of procedure; the 
second, (or third, as he has chosen to call himself) has 
strengthened his dominion with every month that has passed 
since his election to the Presidency. Julius Cesar could 
never have retained and organized the Empire by his mili- 
tary genius during the long years in which Augustus ap- 
peared to occupy the throne reluctantly and without effort. 
A single generation of revolutions makes a greater change 
in national temperament and in the requirements of policy, 
than centuries of healthy and more orderly development. 
Philosophers, and the members of Peace Conventions, have 
confidently asserted that this is peculiarly the age of peace. 
Coming events portend a dissipation of these boasts ; but it 
is undeniable that peace is the great want, and almost the 
necessity, of the present populations of Europe. The arts 
of peace are, therefore, those which must be principally cul- 
tivated by every potentate, and especially by every usurper, 
and by those arts alone can permanent dominion be won or 
secured. We have confidently relied on Louis Napoleon’s 
professions of a desire for peace, not because he so continu- 
ally repeated those professions, but because the desire was 
in consonance with the influences of the times and the policy 
of his own position. He may hereafter be engaged in wars, 
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and may seek an augmentation of territory from victory, 
but war must be the accident, and not the purpose of his 
career. 

The position which Louis Napoleon occupies with respect 
to the history of France, and to the condition of the existing 
French nation, is essentially identical with that which Au- 
gustus bore to Rome and the Romans. In both instances 
we see a people highly cultivated, but politically corrupted 
by successive revolutions and the double injury of greedy 
capital aud hungry masses. In both instances the moral 
health of the people had been long sapped by the vices and 
example of the wealthy and the powerful, and selfish aspira- 
tions after individual gain had become the ruling passion of 
all classes, except the most needy, whose hopes were limited 
to the acquisition of bread. In both nations the complete 
cycle of political change had been traversed, all forms and 
almost all fantasies of political organization had been tried, 
exhausted and abandoned. The patients were sore, feverish 
and restless, and consequently impatient of restraint. The 
only control to which they were capable of yielding, had 
become the coercion of forcible compulsion. Both people 
still indulged wild and nympholeptic dreams of liberty, but 
had lost all apprehension of its true nature, and the capacity 
for its actual enjoyment. To both the only possible relief, 
still compatible with their situation, was tranquillity ; and 
the only quiet attainable, the repose of a despotism sustained 
by military power, but preserving the outward show of civic 
procedure. One of the commentators on Herodian, borrow- 
ing probably the expression of a contemporary writer, has 
very happily designated the Roman Empire as a military 
democracy. Such, in truth, it was; and such must be es- 
sentially the Imperial rule in France. But, in the inception 
of this great change, policy taught Augustus the necessity 
of veiling the sword beneath the forms of earlier republi- 
canism, and a similar expediency has dictated a similar dis- 
cretion to Louis Napoleon. Still, it must be recognized that 
the real and ultimate support of the French throne is to be 
found in the fidelity and concurrence of the army ; and, with 
each new change of dynasty, or even with each succession, 
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the army will more and more discover its possession of all 
vital power, and reveal itself ultimately in its true type, as 
a military democracy, an armed and exclusive constituency, 
and convert the French constitution into a régime of Mame- 
lukes and Janizzaries. That the future fortunes of France 


_may exhibit the phenomena of the decline of Rome is ex- 


. 


ceedingly probable, though, from the well ascertained ope- 
ration of regular laws, the stages of this process of decay 
will be shorter, more rapid, and slightly different from the 
analogous course in antiquity. Meanwhile, it may be noted 
that Louis Napoleon has played his own part well for his 
own interests—possibly even for the interests of France— 
and has exhibited a profound appreciation of his own posi- 
tion and the condition of his times and people, and a mas- 
terly tact in his management of the hidden wires. Through- 
out his whole action he has so exactly repeated the policy 
of Augustus, that it is difficult to repress the supposition that 
he had deliberately studied and imitated his arts. Yet the 
identity of positions and the similarity of natures might 
have generated spontaneously a surprising similarity of pro- 
cedure. 

These analogies exist in the great as well as in the more 
minute traits of character and incident. The affability and 
polish of Augustus are revived in Louis Napoleon; the 
heartlessness, which cunningly watches and uses its advan- 
tage beneath the smiling graces of the exterior, belongs to 
both. The reserve, which dexterously affects the appear- 
ance of candour, is equally to be noticed in both. Each is 
alike impassive and imperturbable, pretending negligence 
and indifference while most assiduously pursuing his se- 
cret wiles. Each is equally self-confident, self-reliant and 
self-sustained, while apparently hesitating and anxious to 
secure extrinsic support. Each habitually sought the coun- 
sels of others, and followed without deviation and without 
regard to other views, his own predetermined plans. Each 
patiently waited the favourable crisis brought by the current 
of events, whose issue his complicated arts had long before 
contrived; and pretended to yield to the necessity of the mo- 
ment, when the necessity itself had been anticipated and 
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occasioned by himself. Each carefully abstained from vio- 
lence when it could be avoided, and sought by the circuitous 
process of intrigue the results which would have been less 
effectually achieved by more open natures by direct me- 
thods. Each seemed equally undiscouraged by temporary 
failure, and equally passionless in success; manifesting for- 
bearance and almost generosity to their antagonists, mode- 
rate in the repression of opposition, and tolerant when tole- 
ration could be hazarded with safety. This conduct should 
give each the credit of sagacity, not of benevolence; it is 
the result of consummate prudence, not of good feeling. It 
indicates the absence of malice, but affords no assurance of 
natural gentleness. 

The first coup d’état of Louis Napoleon—that of 2d De- 
cember, 1851—exemplified all these traits, but it most espe- 
cially displayed the vigorous decision of his actions, and the 
impenetrable secrecy with which they were veiled. All the 
multifarious, widely extended and cornplex preparations for 
the great blow, were made without being detected, and were 
concealed for a fortnight, until the minute for their execution 
had arrived. A few hours in the early morning were suffi- 
cient to place all the powers of the government and nation 
absolutely in the hands of the Prince President, and three 
men, by their energetic and unscrupulous movements, were 
able to secure the result. It was a remarkable and resolute 
stroke of policy, and may be justly compared with the ablest 
and boldest mancuvres of Octavius. In the measures 
adopted for transmuting the decennial Presidency, achieved 
by this licentious proceeding into a despotic sovereignty, 
Louis Napoleon closely imitated the intrigues by which his 
Roman model ascended the long and difficult grades which 
led him to absolute monarchy. The very name of Prince 
President was almost equivalent to that of Princeps. Impera- 
tor, first accepted by Octavius; the same term of ten years, 
which had been the limit for which the ancient imperium 
had been received, was that prescribed for the modern Presi- 
dency. It is true, Louis Napoleon cleared with larger strides 
the interval between a nominal republic and a real despo- 
tism ; but then the French had lost the faculty of venera- 
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tion, whilst the Romans had retained a superstitious and 
sanctimonious attachment to the effete forms of former free- 
dom. The measures of Louis Napoleon, if somewhat diverse 
in appearance, were the same in principle as those adopted 
by Octavius. The progresses, reviews, displays and festivi- 
ties of the one, constituted a legitimate counterpart to the 
provincial tours, episodical expeditions, spectacles and pub- 
lic buildings of the other. It was in absence from Rome, 
and by indirect influences brought to bear upon the public 
mind, that Octavius obtained the final powers which se- 
cured his ascendency; it was in absence from Paris, and by 
similar stratagems, that Louis Napoleon obtained the adhe- 
sion of the popular sentiment to his assumption of the Im- 
perial title. Augustus “carefully abstained from claiming 
his uncle’s title by virtue of descent.” Napoleon III. with 
equal caution assured the courts of Europe that in taking 
his Imperial designation he did not pretend any right to the 
throne from inheritance, but derived his claim solely from 
the popular will. The Romans regarded the character of 
Augustus as one of the greatest enigmas of history, and he 
displayed his consciousness of the unfathomable mystery 
which shrouded his policy, by using the emblem of the sphinx 
as the device for his official seal. Louis Napoleon has abun- 
dantly proved himself to be an equally insoluble enigma to 
his contemporaries, and gives occasional indications of a 
similar consciousness of the general inability to appreciate 
his conduct. The Emperor Julian compared the consolidator 
of the Empire to a chameleon, so completely did he imbibe 
his hue from the surrounding colours ; a future literary Em- 
peror of France may apply the same simile to Napoleon III. 
But, notwithstanding all changes of external aspect, both 
these memorable sovereigns retained their inner nature un- 
altered, and pursued the uniform and even tenor of their 
way through all impediments and varieties of circumstance. 

The two intimate friends, advisers and instruments of 
Octavius, find their exact parallel in the French Court. 
Agrippa and Mecenas are suitably resuscitated in M. de 
Morny and M. de Persigny. In both cases, master and men 
associate on the same terms of esteem, confidence and fa- 
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miliarity ; in both the monarch employs his ministers more 
ostensibly than himself, and neither rejects their counsel, nor 
submits to their direction. In neither instance was any 
violent control exercised over the thought and action of the 
serviceable friends, but they were allowed to retain and ex- 
hibit independence of sentiment within due limits by an 
equally circumscribed independency of conduct. It is also 
to be observed that Louis Napoleon, like Augustus, seems 
partial to new men for his officials, and recurs more freely 
to the services of former or even prospective opponents, than 
to the ancient nobility or those who have already won emi- 
nent distinction. 

It is scarcely necessary, and would be barely decent, to 
chronicle or examine the gallantries of Louis Napoleon, or 
to make a public parade of the reputed debaucheries of his 
private hours. It is enough to allude to them, and to sug- 
gest a reference to the licentiousness of Augustus. Although, 
in a matter so purely dependent on personal idiosyncrasies, 
there would be no great interruption of the parallel if no 
resemblance could be fancied, it is strange that the twin 
potentates should have so closely followed the same career. 
There is a slight touch of similarity in the frivolous incon- 
stancy with which Octavius received and divorced, and Louis 
Napoleon sought and resigned, successive matrimonial alli- 
ances; and, at last, in the very crisis of their tangled 
schemes, married most politically, though with apparent 
folly, for love. 

In the intricate and complicated characters of the two 
men compared, there are many important traits which have 
been left unnoticed, and abundant materials still remain for 
a fuller and more minute parallelism. Our limits are, how- 
ever, exhausted, and the suggestion of the leading resem- 
blances is the only point of very great moment. After the 
analogy has been indicated, it may be easily pursued. Ce 
nest que le premier pas qui cotte. The further prosecution 
of the task may be, without much regret, resigned to others. 

It is tu be hoped, however, that enough has been said to 
justify a higher, if not a more favourable estimate of Louis 
Napoleon’s character, and to save us from the repetition of 
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the crude imbecility of depreciation which has been so cur- 
rent hitherto. A truer and juster comprehension of his fu- 
ture policy and probable fortunes may be thus obtained, and 
those ridiculous and unfounded anticipations may be here- 
after avoided, which the event so speedily dissipates, and 
which only demonstrate that in all ages there are, at least, 
four hundred false prophets for every true one. We do not 
venture to assert (for prophecy is not our réle in such cases), 
that the enduring success and permanent dominion won by 
Octavius will be reserved for Louis Napoleon; but we 
do state, that if his character, motives, actions and pros- 
pects are studied, they must be elucidated by an attentive 
reference to the genius, career and times of Augustus. This 
is the sole burthen of our song. 


Art. JJ.—Potiricat Puttosoray or Souru-Caro ina. 
1. Constitution of the State of South-Carolina. June 3d, 
1790. 
2. Constitution of the United States of America. Septem- 
ber 17th, 1787. 


In a previous article,* entitled as above, an effort was 
made to illustrate, in brief terms, some of the prominent fea- 
tures in the structure of our society and government; and, 
in prosecution of the same design, we propose now to renew 
the subject on a more extended scale. 

The learned Dr. Ferguson opens his essay on civil society 
with the following Analogy: 


“Natural productions are generally formed by degrees. Vegetables 
are raised from a tender shoot, and animals from an infant state. The 
latter, being active, extend together their operations and their powers, 
and have a progress in what they perform, as well as in the faculties 
they acquire. This progress in the case of man is continued to a 
greater extent than in that of any other animal. Not only the éndivi- 
dual advances from infancy to manhood, but the species itself from 
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rudeness to civilization. Hence the supposed departure of mankind 
from the state of their nature; hence our conjectures and different 
opinions of what man must have been in the first age of his being. 
The poet, the historian and the moralist frequently allude to this an- 
cient time ; and, under the emblems of gold or iron, represent a con- 
dition, and a manner of life, from which mankind have either degene- 
rated, or on which they have greatly improved.”* 


The same, we think, may be said of all human schemes. 
Not only the species, but all their arrangements, designs, in- 
stitutions and policies advance progressively, we will not 
say from a state of nature, but from a previous condition, 
Theorists, indeed, are prone to select a few of the human 
qualities, and some of the particulars of man’s history, in 
hopes of setting up some favourite system. But we are con- 
tent with our own conclusions drawn from such sources as 
are Within our reach. For there seems to be no term more 
generally used, and at the same time more vaguely under- 
stood, than “ nature.” What, after all, is a state of nature? 
The rudeness of the dark ages can hardly be said to have 
been more natural to the men of those times, than the civi- 
lization of the nineteenth century is to us. Who would not 
be called an unnatural person, that observed all the barba- 
rous habits and tastes of an ancient Goth? How unnatural 
even, would the knee-breeches and top-boots of our own 
sires, appear in the sight of well-dressed people of the pre- 
sent day! 

The analogy between the growth of the individual and 
the advancement of the species, may be strictly carried out 
in answering the question—what is a state of nature? The 
cries of infancy are natural; so are the smiles and laughter 
of youth, the gravity of mature age, and the infirmities of 
declining life ; why not then call those conditions natural 
which are observed to accompany the several stages of ci- 
vilization and enlightenment? The very art which may be 
spoken of in contradistinction to nature, is itself natural. 
Where, in fact, is it that art may be said to be unknown? 
The rough covering which the savage lashes about his loins, 


*Essay on the History of Civil Society, by Adam Ferguson, L.L.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 6th edition. London, 1793. 
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is as essentially the application of art, as the most approved 
Parisian coat upon the shoulders of the highly civilized and 
elegant gentleman. The difference is in degree, not in es- 
sence. Both are appropriate, both in character; in short, 
both are natural. The same may be said of the savage hut 
and the palace of the enlightened prince. In few words, art 
is as much the product of man’s nature as the hair on his 
head, and quite as component a part of his being. 

We discard, therefore, the notion of a “state of nature.” 
Every state in which a man finds himself, is a state of na- 
ture. This must be admitted by all who believe humanity 
susceptible of advancement. If man really has the faculty 
of improving his condition, promoting his comfort, gratifying 
and restraining his desires, developing his ideas, and reducing 
to use the objects around him, it seems pure absurdity to say 
that the moment he puts this faculty into operation, he 
ceases to be in a state of nature. If this were so, idiocy 
would be a state of nature; a conclusion, we apprehend, 
which but few are prepared to receive. But if the first ex- 
ercise of this faculty does not remove him from his natural 
state, it remains to be shown whether the second does. The 
same absurdity is involved in the second as in the first case, 
and in every succeeding one which could be enumerated. 
Hence, we cannot but regard the “ primitive condition” as a 
matter wholly beyond either our reach or our understanding, 
with which we have nothing to do, and from a discussion of 
which no possible benefit is to be derived. The most we 
can say, is, that every step, in the march of civilization, is 
but an advance toward the destiny of the species, and a con- 
tinuation of the natural progression of man. And on the 
score of the natural state, nothing is to be said, beyond the 
thought of Montesquieu—“ man is born in society, and there 
he remains.” 

What society is, need not be stated here ; we simply as- 
sume, as the result of our reflection, that it is out of society 
that government springs. The impossibility for men, as in- 
dividual members of society, to govern themselves, or so to 
comport themselves as not to injure those around them, ren- 
ders a power necessary, somewhere, for the government of 
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all. The preservation of society is essential to the existence 
of man, and the government of man is essentiai to the pre- 
servation of society. Man, every one will admit, cannot be 
trusted to his own individual discretion or self-government ; 
hence the necessity, for the safety of society, of a power to 
govern all the individuals of the community. The force of 
government is felt through the enactment and execution of 
law ; and in the system under which we live, the use of Jaw 
is thus summed up by Lord Bacon: “ The use of the law,” 
says he,* “consisteth principally in these three things—to 
secure men’s persons from death and violence—to dispose 
the property of their goods and lands—and, for preservation 
of their good names from shame and infamy.” 

Simply to say, however, that government results from so- 
ciety, or that it arises out of the nature of things, is vague 
and incomplete. We must add, that it is a provision, in 
God’s temporal economy, whereby the human race is enabled 
to progress steadily in the career, and advance certainly to 
the end, for which man was created. And, since this is the 
origin and end of government, but little reflection is needed 
to convince us that it must be, in its character, nature and 
operation, progressive. 

But it is not at this stage of our remarks that we propose 
discussing the progressive tendency of government. It is 
enough for us to understand, here, that, though government 
originates in the fixed and everlasting law of necessity, yet 
its mechanism depends on variable causes. Society, in ge- 
neral, demands government in general; but each particular 
society, on account of its peculiar habits, intelligence, wants, 
vices, tradition, energy and religion, requires its own forms 
and modifications of government. Nor is this applicable 
only to the first formation or erection of particular systems. 
It continues throughout the historic period of the existence 
of the society or state; thus rendering the necessary re- 
straint, which belongs to every system, not a fixed and un- 
alterable curb upon human progress, but a pliant and salu- 
tary check upon the evil tendencies of our nature, adapting 


* Works of Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, &ic., &c. London, 1824. Vol. 
4, page 82. 
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itself to the wants of the occasion, and assuaging the aspe- 
rity of human passions. 

The world’s history is but a continuous illustration of this. 
The whole fabric of society is in constant transition, and the 
unavoidable consequence is a corresponding series of 
changes in every human institution. And, since government 
is, at best, but a human agency, it must experience the 
changes which befall humanity. The proud Castilian of the 
16th century would have loathed the idea of Spanish weak- 
ness in the 19th. The great Tudor could have laughed mer- 
rily over the prediction that his royal office would one day 
become a sinecure. And what would the Grande Monarque 
have said, had he been told that the scum of Paris would yet 
rule in France? 

Assuming, then, the inevitable existence of government 
of some sort, in every society, we are led to enquire—what 
has become of that boasted “ natural liberty” of which so 
much has been said and written? To say, in plain terms, 
that it never existed, would perhaps be too summary a dis- 
position of the matter; but we question seriously if we . 
would be at all in error. Dr. Lieber—than whom no better 
authority exists—says: “ Liberty, in its absolute sense, means 
the faculty of willing, and the power of doing what has been 
willed, without influence from any other source, or from 
without. It means self-determination ; unrestrainedness of 
action.”* Such liberty as this, it is evident, has never fallen 
to the lot of mortals. So that the term must always be re- 
ceived in a comparative or qualified sense. Algernon Sid- 
ney had this in view, when he defined liberty to be—‘‘ not a 
licentiousness of doing what is pleasing to every one against 
the command of God; but an exemption from all human 
laws to which they have not given their assent.” Thus, if 
by natural liberty is meant absolute liberty, it is plainly seen 
that it can never exist but in the imagination. That it has 
a very general abode there, cannot be disputed, but it is in- 
duced by the spirit of personal independence, which seems 
to be a very prevailing attribute in our nature. The illus- 


* Civil Liberty and Self-Government, by Francis Lieber, LL.D. Philadelphia, 
1853. Vol. 1, page 48. 
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trious Sidney seemed possessed with the idea of such a lib- 
erty, when he spoke of “the liberty which God hath given 
us ;” but he nevertheless perceived it could never be enjoyed 
unimpaired ; hence, starting upon the supposition of its real 
existence, and of the actual existence of the condition gene- 
rally meant by the “state of nature,” he reached his conclu- 
sion thus :* 


“ All such as enter into society, must, in some degree, diminish their 
liberty. Reason leads them to this. No one man or family is able to 
provide that which is requisite for their convenience or security, whilst 
every one has an equal right to every thing, and none acknowledges a 
superior to determine the controversies that, upon such occasions, must 
continually arise, and will probably be so many and great, that man- 
kind cannot bear them. ‘Therefore, there is nothing of absurdity in 
saying, that man cannot continue in the perpetual and entire fruition of 
the liberty that God hath given him. The liberty of one is thwarted 
by that of another; and whilst they are all equal, none will yield to 
any, otherwise than by a general consent. ‘This is the ground of all 
just governments ; for violence or fraud can create no right; and the 
same consent gives the form to them all, how much soever they differ 
from each other. It were a folly hereupon to say, that the liberty for 
which we contend, is of no use to us, since we cannot endure the soli- 
tude, barbarity, weakness, want, misery and dangers that accompany it 
whilst we live alone, nor can enter into a society without resigning it; 
for the choice of that society, and the liberty ef framing it, according to 
our own wills, for our own good, is all we seek. This remains to us 
whilst we form governments, that we ourselves are judges how far ’tis 
good for us to recede from our natural liberty ; which is of so great im- 


portance, that from thence only, we can know whether we are freemen 
or slaves.” 


It is matter of opinion, however, whether the term natural 
liberty is admissible, and the real effect it can have on hu- 
man affairs is quite unimportant. It is agreed on all sides that 
it can never exist in society, and in relation to those “outside 
barbarians,” who are not in society, if any there be, we posi- 
tively decline having anything to say. But, on the other 
hand, the liberty which men enjoy in the several soci- 
eties to which they belong, cannot properly be called “a 
chartered right.” Liberty is not a thing to be granted or 
chartered. It mustbe earned. It accrues as a resuli. None 


* Discourses concerning Government, by Algernon Sidney. Edinburgh, 1750. 
Vol. 1, pages 37 and 38. 
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but the Author of Life can be the dispenser of liberty. 
Long preparation is requisite to obtain it, and individual vir- 
tue and courage can alone preserve it. We readily conceive 
how the germ of this great blessing is planted by nature in 
the heart of man; how a capacity for the love of liberty is 
a part of his being; but we must remember it must first 
be known to a certain extent before it can be loved. Nations, 
in their very infancy, enjoy liberty to the exact extent to which 
their capacity and virtue entitle them. Such we all know to 
have been the case with Britain; a nation which never per- 
manently lost its liberty, and which has steadily increased 
and refined it, as it has itself advanced in civilization and 
knowledge. All the state papers to which writers so often 
refer as “charters of liberty,” are nothing more than declar- 
atory deeds and conventional guarantees of pre-existing 
facts and privileges. English liberty found its origin neither 
in Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus, 
or any other law. The germ was planted in the breasts of 
the Britons and Saxons, even in the obscurity of their an- 
cient barbarism. There Cesar found it, and thence in vain 
he sought to drive it. He tells us himself that the Britons 
were a fierce people, zealous for liberty, and so obstinately 
valiant in the defence of it, that, though unskilled and over- 
powered, their country could not be subdued otherwise than 
by the slaughter of all the warriors. And if ever fear was 
known to the heart of Cesar, it was when he had to cope 
with Ariovistus, at the head of the German tribes; of which 
the Saxons were renowned as the most valiant, and the 
greatest lovers and defenders of liberty. When Caractacus, 
the brave and sturdy Welchman, after defending his country 
seven years against the Romans, was carried captive to the 
Emperor, he wore a prouder mien than all the Romans pre- 
sent. Tacitus, also,* speaks of this nation in language 
which meets corroboration at a period as recent as the times 
of Charles II. 


“The Britons are willing to supply our armies with new levies ; they 
pay their tribute without a murmur; and they perform all the services 


* In his Life of Agricola. Chapter 13. 
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of government with alacrity, provided they have no reason to complain 
of oppression. When injured, their resentment is quick, sudden and 
impatient: they are conquered, not broken hearted; reduced to obedi- 
ence, not subdued to slavery.” 


Now the Britons, at the time of which these writers 
speak, were by no means in the so-called “state of nature.” 
They lived under kings and such governments as were de- 
manded by their society; hence, the liberty they enjoyed, 
and of which they are described as being so tenacious, was 
not the “natural liberty” which “God hath given them.” 
And, although a critical definition of the word is not desired 
here, it is well to have some general understanding on the 
subject. It admits of both a positive and negative explana- 
tion. Dr. Ferguson describes it at various places thus :* 


“ Liberty, in one sense, appears to be the portion of polished nations 
alone. The savage is personally free, because he lives unrestrained, and 
acts with the members of his tribe on terms of equality. The barba- 
rian is frequently independent, from a continuance of the same circum- 
stances, or because he has courage and a sword. But good policy alone 
car provide for the regular administration of justice, or constitute a force 
in the state, which is ready on every occasion to defend the rights of its 
members.” “Liberty resul/s, we say, from the government of laws; 
and we are apt to consider statutes not merely as the resolutions and 
maxims of a people determined to be free, not as the writings by which 
their rights are kept on record, but as a power erected to guard them, 
and as a barrier which the caprice of men cannot transgress.” Besides, 
“Liberty is a right which every individual must be ready to vindicate 
for himself, and which he who pretends to bestow as a favour, has by 
that very act in reality denied. Even political establishments, though 
they appear to be independent of the will and arbitration of men, can- 
not be relied on for the preservation of freedom; they may nourish, but 
should not supersede, that firm and resolute spirit with which the libe- 
ral mind is always prepared to resist indignities, and to refer its safety 
to itself.” 

“Were a nation, therefore, given to be moulded by a sovereign, as 
the clay is put into the hands of the potter, this project of bestowing 
liberty on a people who are actually servile, is, perhaps, of all others 
the most difficult, and requires most to be executed in silence and with 
the deepest reserve. Men are qualified to receive this blessing only in 
proportion as they are made to apprehend their own rights; and are 
made to respect the just pretensions of mankind, in proportion as they 
are willing to sustain, in their own persons, the burden of government 
and of national defence; and are willing to prefer the engagements of a 


* Section V., pages 437, 439 and 444. 
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liberal mind to the enjoyment of sloth, or the delusive hopes of a safety 
purchased by submission and fear.” 


Dr. Lieber, in his recent elaborate and highly valuable 
treatise, gives the same explanation as his learned co-la- 
bourer of Edinburgh. He says:* 


“Tn a general way, it may here be stated as an explanation—not of- 
fered as a definition—that when the term civil liberty is used, there is 
now always meant a high degree of mutually guaranteed protection 
against interference with the interests and rights held dear and impor- 
tant by large classes of civilized men, or by all the members of a state, 
together with an effectual share in the making and administration of the 
laws, as the best apparatus to secure that protection, and constituting the 
most dignified government of men who are conscious of their rights 
and of the destiny of humanity. But what are these guarantees? these 
interests and rights? Who are civilized men? In what does that share 
consist ? Which are the men that are conscious of their rights? What 
is the destiny of humanity? Who are the large classes ? 

“T mean by civil liberty, that liberty which plainly results from the 
application of the general idea of freedom to the civil state of man, 
that is, to his relations as a political being—a being obliged by his na- 
ture, and destined by his Creator, to live in society. Civil liberty is the 
result of man’s twofold character, as an individual and social being, so 
soon as both are equally respected. 

“Some have confounded liberty, the status of the freeman, as opposed 
to slavery, with civil liberty. But every one is aware that, while we 
speak of freemen in Asia, meaning only non-slaves, we would be very 
unwilling to speak of civil liberty in that part of the globe. 

“The Roman lawyers say that liberty is the power (authority) of do- 
ing that which is not forbidden by the law. That the supremacy of the 
law and exclusion of arbitrary interference is a necessary element of all 
_ liberty, every one will readily admit; butif no additional characteristics 
be given, we have, indeed, no more than a definition of the status of a 
non-slave. It does not state whence the laws ought to come, or what 
spirit ought to pervade them. The same lawyers say: Whatever may 
please the ruler has the force of law. They might have said with equal 
correctness : Freeman is he who is directly subject to the emperor; slave 
is he who is subject to the emperor through an individual master. It 
settles nothing as to what we call liberty, as little as the other dictum 
of the civil law, which divides all men into freemen and slaves. The 
meaning of freemen in this case is nothing more than uon-slave, while 
our word freemen, when we use it in connection with civil liberty, means 
not merely a negation of slavery, but the enjoyment of positive and high 
civil privileges and rights. 

“Liberty has not unfrequently been defined as consisting in the rule 
of the majority—or it lras been said, where the people rule there is lib- 
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erty. The rule of the majority, of itself, indicates the power of a cer- 
tain body; but power is not liberty. Suppose the majority bid you 
drink hemlock, is there liberty for you? Or suppose the majority give 
away liberty, and establish a despot? We might say with greater 
truth, that where the minority is protected, although the majority rule, 
there, probably, liberty exists. But in this latter case it is the protec- 
tion, or, in other words, rights beyond the reach of the majority, which 
constitute liberty, not the power of the majority. There can bo no 
doubt that the majority ruled in the French massacres of the Protest- 
ants; was there liberty in France on that account ? 

“We come thus to the conclusion that liberty applied to political 
man, practically means, in the main, protection or checks against un- 
due interference, whether this be from individuals, from masses, or from 
government. The highest amount of liberty comes to signify the safest 
guarantees of undisturbed legitimate action, and the most. efficient 
checks against undue interference. Men, however, do not occupy them- 
selves with that which is unnecessary. Breathing is unquestionably a 
right of each individual, proved by his existence; but, since no power 
has yet interfered with the undoubted right of respiration, no one has 
ever thought it necessary to guarantee this elementary right. We ad- 
vance, then, a step farther in practically considering civil liberty, and 
find that it chiefly consists in guarantees (and corresponding checks) of 
those rights which experience has proved to be most exposed to interfer- 
ence, and which men hold dearest and most important.” 


And Mr. Calhoun, our great philosophic statesman, gives 
the result of his profound thought, and long experience, in 
the following clear exposition :* 


“ A community may possess all the necessary qualifications in so high 
a degree as to be capable of self-government under the most adverse 
circumstances ; while, on the other hand, another may be so sunk in 
ignorance and vice as to be incapable of forming a conception of liberty, 
or of living, even when most favoured by circumstances, under any other 
than an absolute or despotic government. The principle, in all commu- 
nities, according to these numerous and various causes, assigns to power 
and liberty their proper spheres: To allow to liberty, in any case, a 
sphere of action more extended than this assigns, would lead to anar- 
chy ; and this, probably, in the end, to a contraction instead of an en- 
largement of its sphere. Liberty, then, when forced on a people unfit 
for it, would, instead of a blessing, be a curse; as it would, in its reac- 
tion, lead directly to anarchy—the greatest of all curses. No people, 
indeed, can long enjoy more liberty than that to which their situation and 
advanced intelligence and morals fairly entitle them. If more than this 
be allowed, they must soon fall into confusion and disorder—to be fol- 
lowed, if not by anarchy and despotism, by a change to a form of gov- 
ernment more simple and absolute; and, therefore, better suited to their 


* Calhoun’s Works. Vol. 1, page 54. 
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condition, And, hence, although it may be true that a people may 
not have as much liberty as they are fairly entitled to, and are capable 
of enjoying, yet the reverse is unquestionably true, that no people can 
long possess more than they are fairly entitled to. 

“Liberty, indeed, though among the greatest of blessings, is not so 
great as that of protection; inasmuch as the end of the former is the 
progress and improvement of the race—while that of the latter is its 
preservation and perpetuation. And, hence, when the two come into 
conflict, liberty must, and ever ought, to yield to protection ; as the ex- 
istence of the race is of greater moment than its improvement. 

‘Tt follows, from what has been stated, that it is a great and dan- 
gerous error to suppose that all people are equally entitled to liberty. 
It is a reward to be earned, not a blessing to be gratuitously lavished 
on ail alike;—a reward reserved for the intelligent, the patriotic, the 
virtuous and deserving ;—and not a boon to be bestowed on a people 
too ignorant, degraded and vicious, to be capable either of appreciating 
or of enjoying it. Nor is it any disparagement to liberty that such is, 
and ought to be, the case. On the contrary, its greatest praise—its 
proudest distinction is, that an all-wise Providence has reserved it, as 
the noblest and highest reward for the development of our faculties, 
moral and intellectual. A reward more appropriate than liberty could 
not be conferred on the deserving ;—nor a punishment inflicted on the 
undeserving more just, than to be subject to lawless and despotic rule. 
This dispensation seems to be the result of some fixed law ;—and every 
effort to disturb or defeat it, by attempting to elevate a people in the 
scale of liberty, above the point to which they are entitled to rise, must 
ever prove abortive, and end in disappointment.” 


With all this evidence before us, we are left no room to 
doubt that there is a law in our nature which regulates the 
balance between power and liberty here described ;—a law 
which makes the liberty we enjoy commensurate with our 
capacity for enjoying it; and which, when resolved into 
principle, must be found to be the great cardinal principle of 
government. We have but to remember that the great end 
of life is happiness, and the problem is solved. It is neither 
liberty, nor property, nor fame, that is the grand object of 
life ; these are but the means to be used, and used by those 
only who are capable of applying them. We all aim at 
happiness, and he that can attain zt, in a state of subjection 
were wise to hug his chains, for liberty, any change, however 
promising, could not improve his fortunes, and might entail 
misery upon him. Some of the older writers have unwittingly 
established the doctrine, when they defined liberty to be the 
security of person and property. They saw that happiness was 
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not attainable without the requisite means; they naturally 
identified liberty with happiness, and hence their imperfect 
definition. Security is, indeed, inseparable from liberty, but 
it is only that liberty which has essential limitations placed 
upon it by a good and strong government. This is English 
liberty, and the sort we enjoy in Carolina. But there is a 
French liberty which is as terrible as it is absurd, and which 
is as void of virtue as of intelligence ;—the very essence of 
which is the insecurity of every thing, and the abasement 
of all that is great and virtuous in our nature. A liberty 
which revels in lawless riot— 


“While sin holds carnival and wit keeps lent.” 


A liberty, indeed, which only serves to intoxicate, madden 
and destroy men, and then itself lies down to expire, from 
excess, at the feet of the first usurper who is bold enough to 
mount upon the ruins and desolation of a revolution. 

With these explanations, then, we are prepared to receive 
Sidney’s definition :—Liberty is an exemption from all hu- 
man laws to which we have not given our assent. This is 
the liberty which is meant, when, in the second section, 
ninth article, of the Constitution of South-Carolina, it is de- 
clared that—“No freeman of this State shall be taken or 
imprisoned, or disseized of his freehold, liberties or privi- 
leges, or outlawed or exiled, or in any manner destroyed or 
deprived of his life, liberty or property, but by the judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land ;”’—and, in the pre- 
amble to the Federal Constitution, where it is set forth that 
the compact was designed, among other things, to “ secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

Let not the demagogue, however, or any champion of the 
various new-fangled doctrines of the day, lay up the flatter- 
ing unction to his soul, that the great Sidney was disposed to 
invest every citizen with an individual veto, at least as to 
himself and those under his authority, over every law which 
may not please him. Individuals may enjoy all the liberty 
that an intelligent being can desire, and yet be forced to 
obey laws of which they highly disapprove. The merchant 
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may not only disapprove, but earnestly oppose the law 
which claims a duty upon his imports—so may the farmer 
that which taxes his lands, his negroes or his produce. The 
thief or the gamester, no doubt, cordially denounces the yoke 
of law which forever galls him ; and the miserable vagrant, 
who knows civil society only by the terrors of its penal code, 
must heartily curse the ill luck which made his neighbour 
rich, but continually prevents ham from appropriating any 
of the tempting treasures that surround him. Nevertheless, 
neither duties, taxes, nor excises; neither the penal code, the 
pillory, nor the gallows, evidence any other than a state of 
society in which civil liberty is either known, or at least 
dreamed of. Sidney’s meaning was this:—The government 
can neither pass, nor execute a law, to which the mass of 
the people have not assented through the usual channels 
whereby their consent is always conveyed. It applies to 
communities, not individuals. A community enjoys liberty, 
which has its government sufficiently under its own control 
to prevent its adopting any measure hurtful or distasteful to 
it. The assent of the constitutional majority according to 
the constitutional mode, and through the constitutional or- 
gans, is all that is requisite; the direct individual assent of 
citizens is neither asked nor needed; it is presumed and 
taken for granted. 

But not only do the necessities of society fix constant re- 
strictions on individual liberty ; they also make manifest the 
inequality which must ever subsist among men. They de- 
velope what Mr. Jefferson calls a “natural aristocracy.” 
The word aristocracy will no doubt grate harshly upon the 
ear of our fiercer democratic readers, but we beg them to 
dispel their fears, and not to become prematurely terrified. 
It is not heresy which we teach; we but repeat the senti- 
ment of the same mind which conceived the Declaration of 
Independence. Mr. Jefferson, in spite of hisdogma—that all 
men are created equal—which served its purpose very well, 
in 1776 at the head of the declaration, said, in 1813 :* 


“JT agree with you that there is a natural aristocracy among men. 
The grounds of this are virtue and talents. Formerly, bodily powers 


* Jefferson’s Works. Charlottesville: 1829. Vol. iv., p, 227. 
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gave place among the aristoi. But since the invention of gunpowder 
has armed the weak as well as the strong with missile death, bodily 
strength, like beauty, yood humour, politeness and other accomplish- 
ments, has become but an auxiliary ground of distinction. There is 
also an artificial aristocracy, founded on wealth and birth, without. 
either virtue or talents; for with these it would belong to the first 
class. The natural aristocracy I consider as the most precious gift of 
nature, for the instruction, the trusts and government of society. And, 
indeed, it would have been inconsistent in creation to hive formed man 
for the social state, and not to have provided virtue an@ wisdom enough 
to manage the concerns of the society. May we not even say, that that 
form of government is best, which provides the most effectually for a 
pure selection of these natural aristoi into the offices of government ?” 


A similar explanation of the natural aristocracy which 
society must ever develope, has been given more recently 
and more fully by one of the most accomplished and most 
learned writers of our times. Brougham says :* 


“The notion of equality, or any thing approaching to equality, 
among the different members of any community, is altogether wild and 
fantastic. Al] the attempts that have ever been made to secure it have 
been of necessity confined to merely prohibiting positive distinctions of 
rank and privilege, which can always be effected, and to preventing the 
unequal distribution of wealth, which never can be accomplished, 
though laws may be devised for rendering this more slow, to the great 
injury of the public interests and restraining of individual liberty. But 
the diversities in human character and genius, the natural propensities 
of the human mind, the different actions performed by men, or which 
have been performed by their ancestors, lay the foundations of a natu- 
ral aristocracy far deeper, and far more wide, than any legislative pro- 
visions have ever even attempted to reach—because no such provisions 
can possibly obliterate the distinctions thus created by the essential na- 
ture of mar. In examining these distinctions we shall also regard the 
distinctions of wealth, because laws never can wholly prevent its une- 
qual distribution, although they may interpose obstacles to it. 

“The actual possession of any superiority, whether in wealth or in 
personal qualities, imposes a certain respect, begets a certain deference 
in the community at large of inferior men. Independence, if not influ- 
ence and command, are possessed by the favoured few. The mere cir- 
cumstance of their small number is something ; their having, without 
dispute, what all would wish to have, is more. A man of this class . 
never pays court to you; he may be civil, and you thank him for it; he 
neyer has any occasion to be your suitor. Now nothing more tends to 
lessen respect for any one than his courting you, by which he seems to 
acknowledge you his superior. Even talents are less powerful in this 


* Brougham’s Political Philosophy. London: 1849. Vol. ii., p. 33. 
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respect than wealth, because they are less secure to their possessor, and 
their extent is less a matter of certain, undisputed estimate. All this, 
too, is wholly independent of the positive and certain influence which 
superiority, whether of riches or endowments, bestows--—the power of 
commanding other men’s services, assisting them in their necessities, 
contributing to their comfort or advancement. No, so great is the ten- 
dency to recognize this influence, that you shall constantly sce a person 
of great influence exercise an extraordinary power over others, from the 
fact of feeling that they may one day be indebted to him for favours, 
though in reality no such thing is in any degree probable. 

“A reflex feeling greatly increases this habitual deference for personal 
or patrimonial superiority. He who is possessed of it is known to be 
looked up to by all, or almost all others. . This we cannot deny and we 
cannot prevent. Be our own views ever so enlightened, our disposition 
ever so independent, our contempt of wealth ever so philosophical, we 
are aware that the party is an object of observance with the bulk of 
mankind, and this makes us view him as something different from 
what we really know him to be. 

“The length of time during which any one has possessed the attri- 
butes that command respect, forms a very material ingredient in modi- 
fying or assessing the amount of that respect. This amount bears 
always some definite proportion to the length of possession ; and that 
not only because of the greater security which long possession implies, 
but because there is an invincible disposition in men to consider with 
less respect not only those who are now on the same level with them- 
selves, but those who only recently were lifted above that level. It is 
only carrying the same feeling a step further, to respect the distinctions 
which are handed down from ancestors more than those which are ac- 
quired by their present possessor. Not only is the time of enjoyment, 
generally speaking, longer, but no one can ever recollect the party un- 
endowed with the superiority—no one can remember him naked of the 
marks of distinction. Even virtue and genius, and mental acquirements, 
are in some sort affected by this law of our nature. A man is himself 
no better for his ancestor haying been virtuous, more able, more learned 
than others, or for being sprung from a race which had rendered precious 
services to their country. A man is no worse for his forefathers having 
been of a grovelling nature, or infamous life. Yet where is the indi- 
vidual who can place himself above the pride of descending from Marl- 
borough or Blake, Newton or Watt? And where is the sage whose 
wisdom is so captious, or heart so callous, as to refuse the epithet of hon- 
est or natural to such pride as this?” 


But we have to ask neither Mr. Jefferson nor Lord 
Brougham, to tell us of these inequalities in society. The 
experience of every man admonishes him of their existence, 
and his own good sense warns him that they never can be 
destroyed. That they never should be destroyed, will, per- 
haps, not be so readily admitted by that class who have 
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every thing to gain and nothing to lose—a class which exists 
in every community. The good effect, however, which this 
has upon the operations and advancement of society will 
be readily seen, when we contrast our admirable republican- 
ism with those systems in which artificial distinctions and 
orders are component parts, and with those in which pure 
democracy runs riot. For the present, it is enough to say 
that these natural inequalities are in no respect antagonistic 
to the liberty of the community, either as a mass or as indi- 
viduals. We have witnessed in our own country, young as 
it is, and surely as free as need be, the excellent conse- 
quences of this provision of nature. We have seen, or heard 
of, and admired the adulation which a nation can bestow 
upon a Washington, a Jackson, a Franklin or a Calhoun. We 
have seen the universal respect, bordering upon awe, which 
must await an Astor or Girard, an Aspinwall or a Vander- 
bilt. And is the time ever coming when the traitor Arnold 
will be forgotten? We feel conscious of no extravagance, 
when we contend that there is more stability derived from 
this natural aristocracy, than from any act which govern- 
ment can perform. It is, in fact, the key-stone of the social 
arch. Nor is there a possibility of its ever partaking of the 
artificial form under our institutions. 

The negative effect of the same feeling, works as actively 
as the positive. Do we not unfortunately see the descend- 
ants of some of our most illustrious revolutionary patriots 
cast from society, and spurned with contempt by honest 
men, because of the fraud, immorality and blackguardism 
they commit? And can we call to mind the children of no 
wealthy ancestors, now struggling in poverty, and lost in ob- 
scurity? But, reverse the picture, and we see the offspring 
of social chaos, now in the very blaze of notoriety. These 
are the “ups and downs” of the world; but they illustrate 
not the less for all this, the steady operation of the principle 
which invigorates the natural aristocracy. 

If it is possible to add force to the conviction we all must 
feel on this score, the following language will surely do it :* 


* Calhoun’s Works, vol. i., page 56. 
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“There is another error, not less great and dangerous. I refer to 
the opinion, that liberty and equality are so intimately united, that li- 
berty cannot be perfect without perfect equality. That they are united 
to a certain extent—and that equality of citizens, in the eyes of the law, 
is essential to liberty in a popular government, is conceded. But to go 
further, and make equality of condition essential to liberty, would be to 
destroy both liberty and progress. The reason is, that inequality of 
condition, while it is a necessary consequence of liberty, is, at the same 
time, indispensable to progress. In order to understand why this is so, 
it is necessary to bear in mind, that the main spring to progress is the 
desire of individuals to better their condition; and that the strongest 
impulse which can be given to it, is to leave individuals free to exert 
themselves in the manner they may deem best for that purpose, as far, 
at least, as it can be done consistently with the ends for which govern- 
ment is ordained, and to secure to all the fruits of their exertions. Now, 
as individuals differ greatly from each other, in intelligence, sagacity, 
energy, perseverance, skill, habits of industry and economy, physical 
power, position and opportunity—the necessary effect of leaving all 
free to exert themselves to better their condition, must be a correspond- 
ing inequality between those who may possess these qualities and ad- 
vantages in a high degree, and those who may be deficient in them. 
The only means by which this result can be prevented, are, either to 
impose such restrictions on the exertions of those who may possess them 
in a high degree, as will place them on a level with those who do not; 
or to deprive them of the fruits of their exertions. But to impose such 
restrictions on them, would be destructive of liberty ; while, to deprive 
them of the fruits of their exertions, would be to destroy the desire of 
bettering their condition. It is, indeed, this inequality of condition be- 
tween the front and rear ranks, in the march of progress, which gives 
so strong an impulse to the former to maintain their position, and to the 
latter to press forward into their files. This gives to progress its great- 
est impulse. To force the front rank back to the rear, or attempt to 
push forward the rear into line with the front, by the interposition of the 
government, would put an end to the impulse, and effectually arrest 
the march of progress. 

“These great and dangerous errors have their origin in the prevalent 
opinion that all men are born free and equal—than which, nothing can 
be more unfounded and false. It rests upon the assumption of a fact, 
which is contrary to universal observation, in whatever light it may be 
regarded. It is, indeed, difficult to explain how an opinion so destitute 
of all sound reason, ever could have been so extensively entertained.” 


Now, firmly convinced as we may be, not only that there 
is, but that there ought to be, some inequality, and hence, 
some natural aristocracy among men, it is but due to the 
subject, that inquiry should be made as to the grounds upon 
which the doctrine of equality is based. And although it is 
not within the scope of our design to make the investigation, 
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we have at hand the only philosophical apology for the doc- 
trine which we have ever met with; and, as it comes from 
a good source, we shall make use of it. It is somewhat re- 
markable that the great difference between the French and 
English liberty may be traced to the rejection of the doc- 
trine by the latter, and the tenacious grasping at it by the 
former. “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” is the watchword of 
the Parisian mob. Kings, Lords and Commons, are the land- 
marks of the United Kingdom. A happy medium between 
these, is the beauty of our school. We, of Carolina, have 
followed closely the policy of nature; the surest and easiest 
guide.’ We have rejected the evil, and retained the good. 
Having neither kings nor lords, nor “ equality,” nor “ frater- 
nity,” we yet have liberty and commons. 

Some little merit has been extracted, by straining, out of 
equality,” in a most ingenious manner, by Judge Grimké of 
Ohio, in his excellent work on Free Institutions, but just 
enough to make men cautious of the dogma. He explains 
as follows :* 


“ All human exertions to better the social organization, must neces- 
sarily be bounded within certain limits. Something must be taken for 
granted, as the elements of all our reasoning in politics, as well as in 
other sciences. We cannot be permitted to construct ideas, which a 
fertile imagination has suggested, and which only approach toward be- 
ing verified in part, because they cannot be verified universally. 

“Let us suppose that all those who have succeeded in life, and who 
are placed in good circumstances, were to go among the poor and igno- 
rant, open up all the secrets of their hearts, recount the whole train of 
circumstances which contributed to elevate their condition, I can con- 
ceive of nothing which, for the time being, would so much expand the 
bosoms of those who believed, either rightly or erroneously, that for- 
tune had frowned upon them. But, first: the thing cannot be done. 
Such a fearless and unreserved revelation of one’s whole thoughts and 
actions, can proceed from none but angels. Second: the exposition of 
so great an amount of infirmities as the revelation would disclose, and 
as would be shown to attend frequently the most enviable condition, 
would cause the vicious and the ignorant to hug vice and ignorance still 
closer. The greater part would become more bold and confident than 
ever, since there was no such broad mark of distinction, as had been 
imagined, between the highest and lowest condition. And one great 


*® Nature and Tendency of Free Institutions, by Frederick Grimké. Cincinnati: 
1848. page 52. 
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check to irregularities of conduct, would be removed. The counsellors 
and the counselled, in such an enterprise, are equally covered with all 
sorts of infirmities. And the true way to get rid of these, is to pro- 
ceed upon the belief that they do not exist, or, at any rate, that they are 
only adventitious. In this way, every one will be nerved to a greater 
amount of exertion than would otherwise be the case. If those who 
are placed in what is termed low life, could penetrate the gaudy exte- 
rior of high life, they would find as little enjoyment as in their own 
humble sphere. Wealth creates full as many disquietudes as it heals. 
Fortunately, they are unable to lift the veil; for then, perhaps, all hu- 
man exertions would speedily come to an end. 

“Tt may then be enquired, why do legislators constantly inculcate 
the maxim, that all men are equal. And the answer is plain: First. 
Because to teach and to act upon it is the only way of attaining equal- 
ity, to the extent to which it is actually attained. Second. Because 
it is not in the power of government to make anything like an accurate 
discrimination between the inequalities of cifferent men; and the at- 
tempt to do so, would be to encroach upon those points in which there 
is no inequality. Third. Because the principle of equality may very 
well be recognised as the rule among men as citizens—as members of a 
political community—although, as individuals, there may be great and 
numerous inequalities between them. The utmost which the citizen 
can demand, is that no law shall be passed to obstruct his rise, and to 
impede his progress through life. He has, then, an even chance with 
all his fellows. If he does not become their equal, his case is beyond 
the reach of society, and to complain, wouid be to quarrel with his 
own nature. 

“Tt cannot be concealed that a difficulty now presents itself, which is 
entitled to particular attention. Here are two sets of ideas which do 
not guadrate with each other: equality proclaimed by the laws, and 
inequality in fact. And as, notwithstanding the artificial distinctions 
which we may make between the individual and the citizen, the former 
may be disposed to carry all his prejudices, narrow views and selfish 
interests, into the arena of politics, it might be supposed that a sense of 
discord would be introduced, which, after lasting for a given period, 
must terminate in the ascendency of one or other of these rival princi- 
ples. Hence, the misgivings of many persons, otherwise possessing 
good sense and reflection in an eminent degree. If they do not believe, 
they at any rate doubt, whether the undisguised recognition, of the 
principle of equality in America, is not destined to take entire posses- 
sion of society, and ultimately to level the whole fabric of its institutions. 
The masses are put in possession of the same privileges as the educated 
and the wealthy; and, in the event of a struggle between the two or- 
ders, will not numbers be sure to gain the advantage. 

“But the principle of equality is itself the parent of another princi- 
ple, which sets bounds to it, and limits its operation in practice. The 
same laws which declare that all men are equal, give unbounded scope 
to the enterprise and industry of all. Neither family, nor rank, confer 
any peculiar advantages in running the career which is now opened. In 
many respects, they even throw obstacles in the way. Men, without 
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education, with ordinary faculties, and who commenced life with little 
or nothing, are continually emerging from obscurity, and displacing 
those who have acquired fortunes by inheritance. They constitute, em- 
phatically, the class of the rich in the United States. It is the principle 
of equality there, which introduces all the inequality which is estab- 
lished in that country. The effects are visible to every one, and are 
understood and appreciated by the most ignorant men. Every one is a 
witness to the miracles which industry and common sagacity produce. 
No one distrusts himself; no one can perceive those minute shades of 
character and disposition, which determine the destiny of some indivi- 
duals, making some rich, and leaving others poor. All place an equal 
reliance upon their own efforts to carve out their fortunes, until, at 
length, the period of life begins to shorten; when cool reflection and 
judgment take the place of the passions; and whether they have suc- 
ceeded or failed, a new feeling comes over every one—a disposition to- 
submit quietly to what is the inevitable, because it is the natural pro- 
gress of things. 

“Thus, as it is impossible, among millions, to say who, in running the 
career of wisdom, influence or wealth, will attain the goal, govern- 
ment very rightly establishes the broad and indiscriminate rules of 
equality, and the very means which it makes use of to effect this object, 
obliterates all artificial distinctions, and brings out in bolder relief, all 
the natural inequalities of men. And as a large proportion of the en- 
vious are constantly rising into the ranks of the envied, a powerful check 
is imposed upon the revolutionary tendencies of the former. The 
cannot reach, nor after reaching, will they be able to enjoy, that which 
is the constant aim of all their efforts, without lending an earnest and 
vigorous support to the Jaws under which they live. And in this way, 
free institutions are saved from shipwreck, by the thorough and undis- 
guised adoption of a principle which seemed calculated to produce pre- 
cisely opposite effects.” 


If the mass of the people in this country, who believe in 
the doctrine of equality, could only be brought to an under- 
standing of the matter, such as the above long quotation un- 
folds, it would be fortunate for society. But we very much 
fear they would, even with these views, confound equality 
with liberty, and fall into the error which Mr. Calhoun so 
justly exposes. Nor will the mass of mankind ever be. 
brought to comprehend the philosophy of declaring equality 
for the sake of inequality. And it may well be questioned, 
which will be accomplished first—the “quadrature” of the 
circle, to the satisfaction of mathematicians, or the “ quad- 
rature” of opposing laws and facts to the satisfaction of 
mankind. It would seem by far the wisest plan to content 
ourselves with exposing errors, and leaving their correction 
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to the sure operations of civilized society ; for it is there, at 
last, that even government itself must seek refuge from false 
doctrines and heresy. If we are unequal, let not the laws 
offend our understanding, by telling us that we are equal. 
Let them protect us and our property as they find us; they 
have nothing else to care for. Protect our person and our 
property ; our position among men will protect itself. And 
inequality of condition, means simply difference in position. 
This brings us to the consideration of the self-sustaining 
power of society, which will now be explained. 

Society, as has already been stated, is founded in the na- 
ture of man, and it is out of society that not only govern- 
ment, but all the principles of justice, morality and virtue, 
spring. It is utterly impossible to bring together a number 
of men, and associate them under any circumstances, with- 
out there immediately appearing a standard of conduct; 
common lines of discrimination between excellence and me- 
diocrity, and pure deficiency ; a general understanding that 
this is good, and that is bad; this is admirable, that execra- 
ble. Noristhis all. Thesentiment soon prevails, that their 
common good should be their common aim. Virtue and tal- 
ents will be deemed good and excellent, wealth will be ad- 
mirable. Each of these will be sure to give influence, ease 
and contentment; and the possessors can never fail to ap- 
preciate their value. The most beautiful and sacred emo- 
tion of our carnal nature, now prompts us to secure these to 
those frail and helpless beings whom we have brought into 
the arena of earthly turmoil—our children. And thus is the 
main spring of progress set. Great as is the amount of ava- 
rice and ambition, in the grand category of motives to hu- 
man exertion, the search after wealth, and the thirst for dis- 
tinction, which constitute the right and left arms of civiliza- 
tion, spring more frequently from a desire to bequeath bless- 
ings to our offspring, than from a lust for our own aggran- 
dizement. The result of this is, that virtue, talent and wealth 
will create for themselves a degree of influence and power 
in society, which government can neither bestow nor pre- 
vent; and this will continue so long as man is mortal. From 
this evident fact, it appears that there must ever be an ex- 
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tent to which human affairs may be safely conducted by so- 
ciety alone, unaided by government. It was too magnified 
a view of this simple truth, which caused Rousseau to ex- 
claim : 


“Love your country. Sink the personal existence of individuals in 
the existence of the community. Make little account of the particular 
men of whom the society consists, but aim at the general wealth, pros- 
perity and glory. Purify your mind from the gross ideas of sense, and 
elevate it to the single contemplation of that abstract individual of 
which particular men are so many detached members, valuable only for 
the place they fill.” 


And it was owing to a total disregard of it, that another 
declared : 


“ Society is an ideal existence, and not on its own account, entitled to 
the smallest regard. The wealth, prosperity and glory of the whole, 
are unintelligible chimeras. Set no value on any thing, but in propor- 
tion as you are convinced of its tendency to make individual men happy 
and yirtuous—benefit, by every practical mode, man wherever he ex- 
ists; but be not deceived by the specious idea of affording services to a 
body of men, for which no individual man is the better. Society was 
instituted, not for the sake of glory, not to furnish splendid materials 
for the page of history, but for the benefit of its members. The love 
of our country, if we would speak accurately, is another of those spe- 
cious illusions, which have been invented by impostors, in order to ren- 
der the multitude the blind instruments of their crooked designs.” 


A calm and dispassionate view, however, of human af- 
fairs, will readily expose the morbid proclivity of those who 
advance either of these extreme absurdities, and satisfy all 
that society is the great preservative of human existence, 
and too much government the very Pandora’s box, arraying 
hosts of enemies against all advancement. The uselessness 
of such laws as declare white to be black, when every body 
knows white is not black, and the great utility of govern- 
ment’s limiting its operations to those matters which society, 
unaided, cannot so easily control, will require but little ar- 
gument for their vindication. The first suggestion which 
offers itself, is that society is the primary, government only 
the secondary principle of human economy. The latter is 
designed to do no more than that which society needs an 
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agent to execute. Society can effectually frown down pu- 
gilists and bullies, but the hangman, sustained by the strong 
arm of government, is required to execute the murderer. 
Society can regulate the common interests and domestic re- 
lations of life, and the interposition of government is needed 
only to impart vigour to operations of a more formidable na- 
ture. And, to say this, does in no way tend to undervalue 
the importance of government. The secondary and primary 
principles are equally indispensable, but it is highly essential 
that they should be confined to«their proper functions. A 
distinguished writer of the last century truly observes :* 


“Great part of that order which reigns among mankind is not the 
effect of government. It has its origin in the principles of society and 
the natural constitution of man. It existed prior to government, and 
would exist if the formality of government was abolished. The mutual 
dependence and reciprocal interest which man has upon man, and all 
the parts of a civilized community upon each other, create that great 
chain of connection which holds it together. The landholder, the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, the tradesman and every occupation, 
prospers by the aid which each receives from the other, and from the 
whole. Common interest regulates their concerns and forms their laws; 
and the laws which common usage ordains, have a greater influence 
than the laws of government. In fine, society performs for itself almost 
every thing which is ascribed to government. 

“To understand the nature and quantity of government proper for 
man, it is necessary to attend to his character. As nature created him 
for social life, she fitted him for the station she intended. In all cases 
she made his natural wants greater than his individual powers. No one 
man is capable, without the aid of society, of supplying his own wants ; 
and those wants, acting upon every individual, impel the whole of them 
into society, as naturally as gravitation acts to a centre. 

“But she has gone further. She has not only forced man into so- 
ciety by a diversity of wants, which the reciprocal aid of each other can 
supply, but she has implanted in him a system of social affections, 
which, though not necessary to his existence, are essential to his happi- 
ness. ‘There is no period in life when this love for society ceases to act. 
It begins and ends with our being. 

“Tf we examine, with attention, into the composition and constitution 
of man, the diversity of his wants, and the diversity of talents in differ- 
ent men for reciprocally accommodating the wants of each other, his 
propensity to society, and consequently to preserve the advantages re- 
sulting from it, we shall easily discover that a great part of what is 
called government is mere imposition. 


* Rights of Man; by Thomas Paine. Philadelphia: 1791. Part ii, p. 16. 
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“ Government is no further necessary than to supply the few cases to 
which society and civilization are not conveniently competent; and in- 
stances are not wanting to shew, that every thing which government can 
usefully add thereto, has been performed by the common consent of 
society, without government. If we consider what the principles are 
that first condense men into society, and what the motives that regulate 
their mutual intercourse afterwards, we shall find, by the time we arrive 
at what is called government, that nearly the whole of the business is 
performed by the natural operation of the parts upon each other.” 

“Formal government makes but a small part of civilized life; and 
when even the best that human wisdom can devise is established, it is a 
thing more in name and idea tban in fact. It isto the great and funda- 
mental principles of society and civilization—-to the common usage uni- 
versally consented to, and mutually and reciprocally maintained—to the 
unceasing circulation of interest, which, passing through its million 
channels, invigorates the whole ‘mass of civilized man—it is to these 
things, infinitely more than to any thing which even the best instituted 
government can perform, that the safety and prosperity of the individual 
and of the whole depend.” 


Instances of the self-sustaining power of society are to 
be found on every page of history. There, we read of na- 
tions sunk into the profoundest labyrinths of strife, anarchy 
and confusion; while, to the superficial eye, society, with 
all its blessings, seems utterly lost and strangled in the 
thorny maze. But, look beneath this troubled surface, and 
we discover order where we looked for disorder; we find 
industry where we expected nothing but rapine ; we see vir- 
tue struggling for her crown, and, in good time, obtaining it. 
Society emerges from the terrific maelstrom with all her 
features preserved and her head erect. And no thanks to 
government for this—it occurs where there is no government. 
It springs from that natural pliancy and singular aptness in 
mankind, which adapts society to the circumstances which 
surround it. 

During successive generations the death struggle between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, ‘the war of the Roses,” 
was the curse of England. Government was but another 
name for civil war. If one rose was red, it was but em- 
blematic of the blood which flowed for its emolument; and, 
as the other was white, it but told of the bones that bleached 
on many a fatal field. Between the two, there was neither 
peace nor safety. Society was indeed harassed; but had it 
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not been for her good offices, who can say where the wretched 
progress of events would have found a termination? And 
whence did support and consolation flow in those tumultu- 
ous times, but frbm the conservative influences which society 
exerted over the frugal and patient people ? And what finally 
brought all England to her senses, and cast such a charm 
around the marriage of Henry Tudor and Elizabeth of York— 
one man and woman—but the stern demand of society that 
there should be peace? The disgusting process of the several 
French revolutions and massacres, with the attendant hor- 
rors of the Reign of Terror and the Age of Reason, affords 
but a melancholy instance of the depth of vice, to which 
scarcely any but a French society, bewildered with chime- 
ras always, could ever descend. If every ligament of the 
social body seemed for a time to be annihilated, it is certain 
that the morals of the Parisian canazlle were no worse un- 
der the Robesperian sway, than they were, ages before, un- 
der the ruthless government of the fair daughter of the 
Medici. And who will deny that the demand of society for 
peace, order and tranquillity, is, at this moment, the only 
prop of the Empire? But our own country presents a 
better and more familiar instance. For years, during the 
early part of the Revolution, the pretension to government 
was but nominal throughout America. The colonial sys- 
tems had died a natural death, and men were too busy with 
the vindication of their liberty to engage in the institution of 
permanent government. The Congress had, in fact, but 
mock authority. The utmost it could do was to recommend 
what a stable government would have ordered ; yet no power 
on earth was ever more faithfully obeyed than this same 
Congress. The cause of this was found not only in the ne- 
cessities, but in the demands of society. It is truly ques- 
tionable whether a community was ever ina similar predica- 
ment before; yet it is certain no people ever so happily 
delivered themselves from the grandest of dilemmas, and 
that, too, without a government worthy the name. And, if 
reference to this particular state is admissible here, we may 
be pardoned for saying, that, what with Whigs and Torys, 
English Cavaliers and French Huguenots, Irish towns and 
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Dutch forks, Carolina has, in the course of her career, 
been more sorely pressed, for the need of government, than 
can be well conceived; yet the result of the exertions of her 
society has been, what we hope to prove it is, the most per- 
fect system of the kind that the world has yet looked upon. 
But, capable as society is to sustain itself in the ordinary 
routine of events, and notwithstanding the latitude she al- 
- lows to individuals, there are occasions when private judg- 
ment and individual liberty must be superseded for the public 
good. There must ever exist a necessity of restraint over 
individuals, as is already stated, owing to the impossibility 
of self-government. Society can only impose a part of this 
restraint ; it is for government to do the rest. Hence the re- 
mark of the author of “Common Sense :”*—‘“Society and 
government are different in themselves, and have different 
origins. Society is produced by our wants, and government 
by our wickedness. Society is in every state a blessing ; 
government, even in its best state, but a necessary evil.” 
There is a consideration consequent upon this, which is of 
the highest importance in the science of government, viz :— 
Since government is the resultant of the social condition, 
and since it is produced by our wickedness, (taking for the 
present this view of the subject,) it follows that it should 
not be the same for every people. For, unless all mankind 
are equally advanced in social improvement, and equally, 
wicked, the several systems which spring out of these causes 
must, of necessity, be different. And this is singularly veri- 
fied by the world’s history, which establishes that no two 
distinct governments ever existed which were the same in 
all their departments. We see, in one country, complete 
despotism ; in another, mixed monarchy; in another, good 
republicanism ; and in another, unbridled democracy ; and 
who is competent to say that the one is not as well adapted 
to the condition of its subjects as the other? The serfdom 
of Russia is not more repugnant to the sober republican, 
than the wild democracy of the deluded Frenchman ;—while 
the substantial liberty of an Englishman, or an American, is 


* Thomas Paine. 
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utterly incomprehensible to either Russians or Frenchmen. 
And it would be obviously absurd to attempt, either by dint 
of logic to prove, or by dogmatism to assert, that one of 
these peoples enjoy less individual happiness than another. 
It is not in the power of man to determine truly which is ac- 
tually the happiest, the Russian Serf, the Queen of England, 
the President of the United States, or an inhabitant of the 
Feegee Islands. It would be a slur, which we would be sorry 
to cast upon the wisdom and mercy of the God of all, to say 
that this or that nation, among all his people, alone is blessed 
with happiness. And as this would be a daring piece of 
presumption, to discriminate in the matter would be equally 
offensive to good taste and reason. Let man rest content 
with the reasonable effort to civilize and christianize his 
fellow; by this means he may refine the rough jewel and 
polish the hard stone. Besides, time may be much more 
profitably spent, than in setting up a series of standards for 
the estimation of the happiness of people who neither know 
nor care about us. 

The very gradual or cumulative nature of those events 
which bring governments into being, is sufficient to demon- 
strate not only the possibility, but actual necessity, of dif- 
ferences in the forms of government. And the history of 
our own little State is no mean illustration of this. What 
with her fundamental constitutions, her proprietary, royal, 
professional, revolutionary and republican governments and 
constitutions, to say nothing of subsequent amendments, 
statutes, resolutions and conventions, who can deny that she 
is what she is, whether in good or evil report, not by the de- 
sign of man, but “ by the blessing of God?” 


“Forms of government,” says Dr. Ferguson,* “ are supposed to de- 
cide of the happiness or misery of mankind. But they must be varied, 
in order to suit the extent, the way of subsistence, the character and 
the manners of different nations. In some cases the multitude may be 
suffered to govern themselves; in others, they must be severely re- 
strained. The inhabitants of a village, in some primitive age, may have 
been safely entrusted to the conduct of reason, and to the suggestion of 
their innocent views ; but the tenants of Newgate can scarcely be trusted, 


* Pages 122 and 204. 
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with chains locked to their bodies, and bars of iron fixed to their legs. 
How is it possible, therefore, to find any single form of government 
that would suit mankind in every condition ?” 

“Mankind, in following the present sense of their minds, in striving to 
remove inconveniences, or to gain apparent and contiguous advantages, 
arrive at ends which even their imagination could not anticipate; and 
pass on, like other animals, in the tract of their nature, without per- 
ceiving its end. He who first said, ‘I will appropriate this field; I will 
leave it to my heirs ;’ did not perceive that he was laying the foundation 
of civil laws and political establishments. He who first ranged himself 
under a leader, did not perceive that he was setting the example of a 
permanent subordination, under the pretence of which the rapacious 
were to seize his possessions, and the arrogant to lay claim to his 
service. 

“Men, in general, are sufficiently disposed to occupy themselves in 
forming projects and schemes; but he who would scheme and project 
for others, will find an opponent in every person who is disposed to 
scheme for himself. Like the winds that come we know not whence, 
and blow whithersoever they list, the forms of society are derived from 
an obscure and distant origin; they arise, long before the date of phi- 
losophy, from the instincts, not from the speculations of men. The 
crowd of mankind are directed, in their establishments and measures, 
by the circumstances in which they are placed, and seldom are turned 
from their way, to follow the plan of any single projector. 

“Nyery step and every movement of the multitude, even in what are 
termed enlightened ages, are made with equal blindness to the future; 
and nations stumble upon establishments, which are, indeed, the result 
of human action, but not the execution of any human design. If Crom- 
well said that a man never mounts higher than when he knows not 
whither he is going, it may, with more reason, be affirmed of commu- 
nities, that they admit of the greatest revolutions where no change is 
intended, and that the most refined politicians do not always know 
whither they are Jeading the state by their projects. 

“If we listen to the testimony of modern history, and to that of the 
most authentic parts of the ancient; if we attend to the practice of 
nations in every quarter of the world, and in every condition, whether 
that of the barbarian or the polished, we shall find very little reason to 
retract this assertion. Vo constitution is formed by concert, no govern- 
ment is copicd from a plan. 


There is another reason why governments must be differ- 
ent for different peoples; we refer to the various circum- 
stances of geographical position, climate, extent of territory, 
and a thousand other minor matters, which exert vast influ- 
ence over the affairs of men. But, without further remark 
on this score, let us merely cite the case of the Chinese—as 
it is the most striking and most ancient—to show how wrong 
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it is to suppose that liberty is always indispensable to happi- 
ness, or that equality is essential to either.* 


“The Chinese Empire certainly presents to the eye both of the com- 
mon observer and of the political reasoner, the most singular spectacle 
in the whole social history of our species. A territory of enormous 
extent, stretching fourteen hundred miles from east to west, and as many 
from north to south, peopled by above three hundred millions of per- 
sons, all living under one sovereign—preserving their customs for a 
period far beyond the beginning of authentic history elsewhere—civi- 
lized when Europe was sunk in barbarism—-possessed many centuries 
before ourselves of the arts which we deem the principal triumphs of 
civilization, and even yet not equalled by the industry and enterprise of 
the West in the prodigious extent of their public works—with a huge 
wall one thousand five hundred miles in length, built two thousand 
years ago, and a canal of seven hundred, four centuries before any ca- 
nal had ever been seen in Europe—the sight of such a country and such 
a nation is mightily calculated to fix the attention of the most careless 
observer, and to warm the fancy of the most indifferent. But there are 
yet more strange things unfolded in the same quarter to the eye of the 
political philosopher. All this vast empire under a single head, its 
countless myriads of people yielding an obedience so regular and so 
mechanical, that the government is exercised as if the control were 
over animals or masses of inert matter; the military force at the ru- 
ler’s disposal so insignificant, that the mere physical pressure of the 
crowd must instantly destroy it, were the least resistance attempted ; 
the people all this while not only not plunged in rude ignorance, but 
actually more generally possessed of knowledge to a certain extent, and 
more highly prizing it than any other nation in the world; the institu- 
tions of the country, established for much above five and twenty centu- 
ries, and never changing or varying during that vast period of time; 
the imhabitants, with all their refinement, and their early progress in 
knowledge and in the arts, never passing a certain low point, so that 
they exhibit the only instance in the history of our species of improve- 
ment being permanently arrested in its progress; the resources of this 
civilized state incalculable, yet not able to prevent two complete con- 
quests by a horde of barbarians, or to chastise the piracies of a neigh- 
bouring island, or to subdue a petty tribe existing, troublesome and 
independent, in the centre of a monarchy which seems as if it could 
crush them by a single movement of its body ; the police of the state 
all-powerful in certain directions, and in others so weak as habitually to 
give way for fear of being defeated ; the policy of the state an unexam- 
pled mixture of wisdom and folly—profound views and superficial er- 
rors—patronage of art and of science, combined with prohibition of 
foreign improvements— encouragement of domestic industry, with ex- 
clusion of external commerce—promotion of inland manufacture and 
trade, without employing the precious metals as a medium of exchange— 


* Brougham’s Political Philosophy. Vol. i., p. 162. 
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suffering perpetually from the population encroaching upon the means 
of subsistence, and yet systematically stimulating the increase of its 
numbers; removing every check which might mitigate the evil, and 
closing every outlet for the redundancy; finally, so unwieldy, anomalous, 
factitious a system of polity, enduring for so many ages, and for the Jast 
two centuries, ina state of the most profound and unbroken peace, with- 
out a foreign quarrel or a domestic convulsion, while all the rest of man- 
kind have been laying waste the earth with their conflicts, and changing 
the face of society by sudden revolutions—such are the marvels which 
Chinese history presents to the contemplation of the inquiring mind ; 
and as truth often times is more strange than fiction itself, the various 
contradictions with which these things are found to abound, when 
closely and calmly examined, are much more wonderful than the exag- 
gerated accounts of Chinese refinement and perfection, which for so 
long a period appear to have been believed unsifted by the remote 
nations of Europe.” 


The government of this vast empire is a supreme despot- 
ism, and though it has no power to make progress and im- 
prove, it nevertheless, so long as it observes the fixed preju- 
dices of the people, is quite able to grind and oppress them. 
But, in spite of this, the amount of happiness is undoubtedly 
as great among those myriads as usually falls to the lot of 
humanity. 


“If we were to form an estimate of the degree of happiness enjoyed 
by the people under this system from the mere probabilities of the case, 
we should, in all likehhood, pitch it considerably lower than the truth. 
That great oppression prevails is certain, but those who are subject to it 
are chiefly the persons in some authority, or, at least, of some condition; 
and the character of the Chinese is so much composed of vanity and 
love of distinction that all employment.is eagerly sought after, notwith- 
standing the risks which attend its enjoyment. The disposition of the 
inhabitants is not only peaceable—it is contented in the greatest degree ; 
nay, their gaiety is described by all who have had intercourse with them 
as a very striking characteristic of their mind. They are industrious 
also and sober in a remarkable degree; and, indeed, a frugal disposition 
seems necessary to make life at all comfortabie in a country where the 
numbers of the people encroach so much on the means of subsistence 
that food wholly rejected in other countries is eagerly sought after there.” 


Nor is it of trifling import to this very subject, of the adap- 
tation of a government to the condition and wants of a peo- 
ple, to remember that the China-man sits as complacently 
over his dish of rats, as the Frenchman over his frogs, the 
Englishman over his plum pudding, or the Yankee over his 
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dish of greens. Life is made up of an endless string of 
small matters, and, if these are agreeable, they constitute 
happiness. Now, why should not the digestion of a rat so- 
lace the China-man as well as the mincing of a fricaseed 
toad the dainty Frank ? 

It follows, as a natural consequence, that, since govern- 
ment springs out of society, and is moulded in its various 
forms by causes peculiar to each community, it must be for- 
ever essentially and emphatically a result. The instrumental- 
ity of mankind in its formation, may be said to be entirely 
involuntary. And no more forcible illustration of this can 
be found, than that presented in the germination of the pre- 
sent European systems. Emigration and conquest have 
generally been the beginnings. First came the Goths across 
the Danube; followed by the Franks into Gaul, and the 
Vandals through Germany ; then, at a later period, the Huns 
overran the Goths and forced them further southward; and 
it remained for the Turks to supersede the Huns. The Van- 
dals, after ravaging Africa, were succeeded by the Moors. 
The Britons were overrun by the Saxons, and they, in turn, 
were subdued by the Normans. All these excursions were 
for plunder; yet they laid the foundation of the grand con- 
necting system between ancient and modern Europe—the 
feudal system. The whole conglomeration of Ostrogoths 
and Visigoths, Burgundians, Lombards and Franks, Huns, 
Moors and Turks, were but hordes of desperate barbarians, 
incited to pillage by rude but heroic leaders. Their chief 
spoil was the land they seized upon. The great chiefs par- 
celled this out, to their prominent accomplices, in feud. The 
conditional tenure thus obtained gradually became heredi- 
tary; and from this a landed aristocracy sprang up, which, 
of course, was also hereditary. Thus originated the system 
of nobility: so perfectly unknown elsewhere. The nobles, 
with their lands, under such men as Clovis and Charlemagne, 
were consolidated into kingdoms, in which the mixed princi- 
ples of monarchy and aristocracy were blended. This mix- 
ture of principle, stimulated, it is true, by the strong passions 
of the age, and tempered by the civilizing influence of chi- 
valry, brought forward the spirit of compromise, and laid the 
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corner-stone of what is now called constitutions. Thus, step 
by step, the several governments were formed; neither by 
the design nor with the hearty approbation of those who 
formed them. The history of England, after the Norman 
conquest, is a familiar epitome of the progress of all Europe 
toward the thorough establishment of government on intelli- 
gible principles, and the gradual settling down of society into 
its present advanced state. But the most remarkable in- 
stance of the involuntary formation of government is to be 
found in our own history. Eighty years ago and no man 
dreamed of an American Union of independent States; yet, 
in ten years after, the thing was accomplished. If the theo- 
rist had set himself down to reason out a case, and to de- 
scribe an assemblage of discordant elements, wherewith to 
experiment upon the possibility of perpetuating anarchy, he 
could never have come nearer his mark than by adverting 
to the people of America. In the thirteen colonies were as- 
sembled English, Scotch, Irish, French, Dutch, Germans and 
Swedes—to say nothing of Africans and Indians. In these 
were collected, and at a bigoted period too, Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, Cavaliers and Puritans, Huguenots, Qua- 
kers, Jews, Heathens and Idolaters—speaking a variety of 
languages, and with little similarity, either in manners, hab- 
its or ideas of government. With nothing in common but 
interest, who would have ventured to foretell the result? 
Yet, by reducing the principles of government as nearly as 
possible to those of society, and acting up to the teachings 
of common sense—regarding present exigencies, and not 
fanciful traditions—a system was established which no ga- 
gacity could ever have devised, and mere logic could never 
have thrust upon the people. The system was the result of 
events and circumstances which human power could neither 
have averted nor controlled. 

That individual men have some voluntary agency in the 
formation of certain systems, is admitted; but this is limited 
to but a contracted area. The imperceptible march of events 
guided by the public sentiment of society, effects much more 
for man than his vanity is willing to believe. The most that 
can be accomplished by arbitrary convention is of a decla- 
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ratory nature. Men naturally wish to pursue their usual avo- 
cations, and enjoy the fruits of their industry and the profits 
of their estates in security and with economy. How they 
can best accomplish this, is seldom a matter of choice. The 
best mode always exists; it remains for the good sense of 
men to discover, not create it. The discovery of this mode 
is, for the most part, the work of society, aided by time ; and 
all the acts of government—we mean good government—are 
merely declaratory of this. Hence it is impossible to fix 
upon any form of government as the best, since that alone 
can be the best which declares this mode; and this again 
must vary with varying circumstances, different peoples and 
progressive ages. 

Writers, during the last hundred years, have been parti- 
cularly fond of denouncing every government which is not 
essentially popular. But, just as this denunciation may be, 
with respect to some communities, it is certainly out of place 
with regard to others. It does well enough for Americans to 
denounce monarchy, for that system would be intolerable to 
them ; but, may we not doubt whether republicanism would 
not be a fatal experiment with certain European states when 
we have the modern history of France before our eyes? We 
beg not to be considered an apologist for monarchy ; we are 
simply the advocate of moderation and caution, and have 
more than once been struck by Mr. Jefferson’s scathing par- 
agraph in his letter to Governor Langdon,* in which he 
says: 


“When I observed, however, that the King of England was a cypher, 
I did not mean to confine the observation to the mere individual now on 
that throne. The practice of Kings marrying only into the families of 
Kings, has been that of Europe, for some centuries. Now, take any 
race of animals, confine them in idleness and inaction, whether in astye, 
a stable, or a state room, pamper them with high diet, gratify all their 
sexual appetites, immerse them in sensualities, nourish their passions, 
let every thing bend before them, and banish whatever might lead them 
to think, and in a few generations, they become all body and no mind: 
and this, too, by a law of nature, by that very law by which we are in 
the constant practice of changing the characters and propensities of the 
animals we raise for our own purposes. Such is the regimen in raising 


* Jefferson’s Works, vol. 4, p. 147. 
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kings, and in this way they have gone on for centuries. While in Eu- 
rope, I often amused myself with contemplating the characters of the 
then reigning sovereigns of Europe. Louis the XVI. was a fool, of my 
own knowledge, and in despite of the answers made for him at his 
trial. The King of Spain was a fool; and of Naples, the same. They 
passed their lives in hunting, and despatched two couriers a week, one 
thousand miles, to let each other know what game they had killed the 
preceding days. The King of Sardinia was a fool. All these were 
Bourbons. The Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, was an idiot by nature. 
And so was the King of Denmark. Their sons, as regents, exercised 
the powers of government. The King of Prussia, successor to the 
great Frederick, was a mere hog in body, as well asin mind. Gustavus 
of Sweden, and Joseph of Austria, were really crazy ; and George of 
England, you know, was in a strait jacket. There remained, then, none 
but old Catherine, who had been too lately picked up to have lost her 
common sense. In this state, Bonaparte found Europe ; and it was this 
state of its rulers which lost it with scarce a struggle. These animals 
had become without mind, and powerless; and so will every hereditary 
monarch be after a few generations. Alexander, the grandson of Cathe- 
rine, is as yet an exception. He is able to hold his own. But he is 
only of the third generation. His race is not yet run out. And so end- 
eth the book of Kings, from all of whom the Lord deliver us, and have 
you, my friend, and allsuch good men and true, in his holy keeping.” 


We shall resume this subject in other pages. 
Ey BocB. 


Arr. I[J].—Arricans at Home. 
Abrégé des Voyages. Par Mons. De La Harps, Paris: 
1780. 
Ashantee. By Joun Brzcuam. London: 1841. 


Tue condition of the African race, for some years past has 
occupied such a degree of popular attention as to have been 
the source of great misunderstandings, many misrepresen- 
tations, violent hostilities, unwise and immature legislation, 
and a vast quantity of insane philanthropy, all of which, we 
fear, will result in very little profit to that peculiar people. 
To contribute to the better understanding of the subject, 
we have undertaken, in this article, to give a rapid but 
faithful sketch of the present wretched condition of the Af- 
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rican, and to show that this condition has continued substan- 
tially, if not literally, the same, for the last three hundred 
years, and as far back as we have any accounts of this pe- 
culiar people. 

We know nothing of Africa, in the times of the Greeks 
and Romans, save of Egypt, Nubia, and the parts bordering 
upon the Mediterranean. The interior was then too barba- 
rous and insignificant to invite curiosity, cupidity or con- 
quest. From the Periplus of Hanno, the celebrated Cartha- 
genian navigator, we have only a coasting voyage, as the 
word implies, from Gibraltar to Cape Bojador, beyond the 
Senegal, on the coast of Guinea; and the impression then 
entertained, of the savage and degraded character of the 
inhabitants, is to be inferred from the fact that they are sup- 
posed to have caught Ourang Outangs, or a species of mon- 
key, whom they took for the women of the country, and 
having flayed them, brought their skins back to Carthage, 
where they were deposited with the other curiosities, and 
an account of the voyage, in the Temple of Juno, which 
was their Museum. This account being read by Aristotle, 
it is supposed that he influenced his scholar, Alexander, to 
contemplate the circumnavigation of Africa; which, how- 
ever, was not effected. At a subsequent period, the Arabian 
geographers seem to have entertained but vague and con- 
jectural ideas of that region. No one, in those days, ever 
seems to have contemplated an examination of the interior. 
Even the Portuguese did not attempt it after they had made 
their settlements. It was left for the enterprise of a Park 
and his subsequent followers, in modern times. 

But, long before the time of Park, the enterprise of Por- 
tugal had made the first lodgement on the coast of Africa, 
and set the example of that coasting trade with that conti- 
nent, which has been, more or less, ever since in the hands 
of the Dutch, the English, the Spanish and the American 
Nations. Yet, with all their factories, their posts, their forts 
and their castles, they have been able to penetrate but a 
small distance from that sickly and densely wooded coast, 
and we have advanced but very little way in the extent of 
our knowledge of Africa since the cry of Gama, in 1498, 
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“* Bonnes nouvelles, bonnes nouvelles, des rubies, des emeraudes, 
des épices, des pierreries, toutes les richesses dé Punivers”— 
instigated that enterprise and passion for gold, new coun- 
tries, new lands and new homes, which has scarcely yet lost 
any of its vigour and activity. Wondrous changes this pas- 
sion has produced and is still producing! Where will it 
stop? He only that can look into futurity may answer, and 
without asking aid from “ celestial telegraphs.” 

But has this great move—this world’s progress—redounded 
nothing to the profit of poor doomed, dark, night-covered 
Africa? Was she merely intended by Divine Providence to 
afford the means of working out the civilization and the ex- 
altation of all other countries, and of all other races but her 
own? We think not. But God has his own ways of work- 
ing out his will; and man in vain may think to amend his 
decrees, or set them at defiance. Do those who believe in 
the Bible, dare to disown that Providence which acknow- 
ledges some favoured races, and places curses and trials 
upon others? Why is it so? When we are as wise as 
Deity itself, then may we say why there shall be rich and 
poor, sick and healthy, strong and weak, the beautiful and 
the ugly, the Apollo and Caliban, a Washington and a Jona- 
than Wild, a Napoleon and an idiot, the robber and the ho- 
nest labourer—in short, happiness and misery! Why the 
wealth and superabundance of the one, and the toilsome, 
loathsome labour of the other, in the service of the rich—a la- 
bour' which yields no stores, but affords merely the wretched 
means of staving off starvation from the destitute and his 
numerous family of suffering children ? 

There is a Law on the subject, and that law has been given 
man by his Maker from above. The violation of that law, 
though we may not see why it should be so, or believe it the 
origin of these inequalities, is the true source of all the misery 
and of all inequality on earth. Not that virtue is always 
rewarded among men; for we are not told of recompense, 
but duty. Reward is not for us to challenge and demand— 
only obedience is ours. Enough that the violator of God’s 
laws takes heed ; for it is visited upon the heads of genera- 
tions untold. And let no man point his finger to heaven and 
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say “it is there done; it is He that did it;” for the evil is 
the result of his own folly or misdeeds, of his neglect of that 
self-restraint and that forbearance, which heaven exacts as 
the price of our happiness and advancement while on earth. 
What is true of one man, may be true of a family ; and what 
is true of a family, may be true of nations—the mere aggre- 
gate of families. Terrible are .the judgments of heaven. 
Inscrutable the ways of Providence; and whole nations are 
made to bear the penalties, through long ages, of the viola- 
tions of law which they simply sanction. 

While the rest of the world has made such rapid strides in 
the advancement of the condition of its inhabitants, it becomes 
an interesting inquiry, if Africa has made any, and to what 
degree? In this article we propose to take a condensed view 
of her condition, from the period of the Portuguese discove- 
ries to the present day. For this purpose we have placed at 
the head of this article La Harpe’s collection of old voyages, 
and the recent work by John Beecham, of the London Wes- 
leyan Mission, the very last that has fallen under our obser- 
vation. These are acknowledged authorities, which should 
suffice for our purpose. In a future number, should leisure 
and inclination serve, we propose to give a similar sketch of 
the condition of such Africans as have been removed from 
their original home, and now exist in other countries, either 
in a state of freedom or of bondage. We think that we can 
show that no part of the race has been so advanced in mo- 
rals and happiness as that portion which has been expatria- 
ted; and that the part which most excels in all that makes 
approach to civilization, is that which remains in slavery in 
the Southern States of this Union. 

Snelgrave gives the following myth, as commonly be- 
lieved on the Gold Coast, as the history of the origin of the 
African race. It will be seen, hereafter, that the same tra- 
dition substantially exists to this day among this people. 

The three sons of Noah, being each of a different colour, 
met, after the death of their father, to make partition of his 
goods and chattels; that is to say, of the gold, of the silver, 
of the precious stones, of the ivory, of the linen, of the stuffs 
of silk and cotton, of the horses, of the camels, of the beeves, 
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the cows, the sheep, the goats and other animals, not to 
speak of arms, of furniture, of grain, tobacco and pipes. 
But he that was white, not caring for sleep, arose so soon 
as he saw the two others buried in its embrace, and seizing 
upon the gold, the silver, and the most precious effects, fled 
with them for the country now inhabited by the Europeans. 
The Moor, upon awaking, perceived the larceny, and deter- 
mined, on the spot, to follow the bad example. He appro- 
priated the tapestries, with the other movables, placed them 
upon the backs of the horses and camels, and made off, in 
like manner, with the white. The Negro, who had the mis- 
fortune to be the last to awaken, was confounded at the 
treachery of his brothers. There remained to him but two 
pieces of cotton goods, some pipes, a little tobacco and the 
millet. After abandoning himself for a while to his grief, 
he took a pipe and thought no more of pursuit or vengeance ; 
but, at the same time, resolved, as the best means of repri- 
sal, to lose no occasion for stealing, in his turn. This reso- 
lution he never failed to keep so long as he lived, and his 
example has become the rule for his posterity ; and, there- 
fore, to this day, he has continued the same practice.— 
(Abrégé des Voyages, tom. 3, p. 187.) 

Could Theophrastus or La Bruyere have sketched a pic- 
ture of life more characteristic, or by any process exhibit 
more clearly and briefly the difference of races? How well 
is the vigilant, active white man, contrasted with the drowsy, 
slothful black man, while the copper-coloured race holds 
the intermediate ground between them. As the monkeys 
with them are also great thieves, the negroes believe them 
to be something of their own kind, of a race damned, and 
who could talk, no doubt, if their malignity did not tie up 
their tongues. One species, says Bosman, they call “petits 
hommes barbut, ou de monkeys, which signifies petits moines 
(little monks). Their skins are used for fetische.” Park, 
speaking of the Mandingoes, says—“ three-fourths of the 
negroes are slaves, without any hope of ever ceasing to be 
otherwise.”—( Abrégé des Voyages, tom. 31, p. 16.) This con- 
curs with the earliest account of them. They will rejoice, say 
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travellers, in the midst of death, and if they saw their coun- 
try in flames they would rot cease their dance or song. 
They are not capable of any sentiment of humanity or af- 
fection. Scarcely would one of them take the trouble to 
give another a drink of water if he were dying and asked 

_for it. Their wives and children are the first to abandon 
them on such occasions. There are many negroes, we are 
told, who profess to believe in two gods ; the one white, whom 
they call Jangu-mon, or the good man. They regard him as 
the special god of the Europeans. The other black, whom 
they call, after the Portuguese, demonio or devil, and whom 
they believe to be very bad, taking pleasure only in doing 
evil. They tremble at his name. He is their evil genius, 
a sort of Manicheism of good and evil ! 

Their ideas of creation are that God made the whites and 
the blacks, and that, after he had considered his work, he 
made them two presents, to wit: gold and the knowledge of 
the arts. The negroes having the first liberty of choosing, 
decided for the gold, and left to the whites the arts and the 
knowledge of writing and reading. God, they say, assented 
to the choice, but irritated at the folly and avarice of the 
blacks, declared that they should be forever the slaves of 
the whites. “ This fable,” says the author, “ has more of good 
sense than that we have just reported of the division 
between the three brothers, and would do honour to the 
most enlightened people.”—(Abrégé des Voyages, tom. 3, p. 
155.) 

The word Feitisso, or Fetiche, or Fetish, is Portuguese in 
origin, and signifies charm or amulet. In African, it is Bos- 
sum or Bosum, which means God. A chicken, a fish-bone, 
a stone, a feather, the skull of a monkey, the least bagatelle, 
‘becomes a Fetiche. Every negro has one upon his person, in 
his canoe, or in his cabin, and it passes as an heritage. They 
buy them at high prices from their priests. They are affixed 
to their doors, as a security to their houses against the in- 
trusion of the devil and his imps, and against witchcraft. 
So, we have seen among superstitious negroes in America, 
old horse shoes nailed over doors with the same object. 
They have their public and private fetiches. They some- 
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times become national deities. It is felony to kill a fetiche 
fish or bird, insect or reptile. 

Left to themselves in infancy, they abandon themselves to 
continued idleness. Neglected by their families, they run 
in troops about the fields, or in their public places, and roll 
about and wallow inthe dirt and mud like so many pigs. 
No connections, no relations in life, are sacred, or even re- 
spected. Neither that of father, nor mother, nor parent, nor 
child, nor husband, nor any other, beyond the authority 
which the king has over all, and the noble over his wives and 
slaves, and the man generally over the woman. Blood, as 
wine with us, is their favourite and most honoured drink. 
To inflict a wound, or even death, is an imperial luxury, and 
reserved for the nobility and princes. A common practice 
of the African, is to place his knees upon the breast of a 
captured enemy, and, after a gash with a knife, to tear out 
the lower jaw-bone while the victim is yet alive, and to 
suffer him thus to linger and die. An inhabitant of Com- 
mendo assured Barbot, that he himself had treated thus 
thirty-three men in one battle; and he dwelt with satanic 
pleasure upon the horrid mode in which he performed the 
operation. It was delightful to recount. They cut open 
pregnant women, and tear out the infants from their wombs. 
The child they crush to death by beating it with the head of 
its mother. They inflict mortal wounds upon inoffending 
people, in the wildest caprice, and catch the blood as it runs 
or spirts from the wound, and drink it in the presence of the 
victim, while yet alive and suffering. If they have no enemy 
upon whom they can thus indulge their diabolical passions, 
they turn their rage upon their own subjects, or even their 
own families. While Bosman paid a visit to a prince or 
king, named Auta, on the Gold Coast, amidst their amuse- 
ments, a negro having touched a part of the dress of one of 
the king’s wives, he killed him and took a long draught of 
his blood. A little before this performance, for a mere tri- 
fle, he cut off the hand of one of his wives, and, the better 
to enjoy his cruelty, made her comb his head with the other 
hand and dress his hair. They hate each other to such a 
degree that their battles are simple butcheries; and those 
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that survive, having no other mode left for glutting their 
vengeance, surfeit themselves by feasting upon the flesh of 
their dead enemies, and taking their skulls and jaw-bones to 
ornament their drums and portals, if such a word can be 
applied in connection with the dog-kennels which they in- 
habit. They have but one kind of industry—they are all 
chevaliers @industrie. They all pick and steal, according to 
the obligation of the legend. 

When the Portuguese settled on the African coast, the use 
of maize, or Indian corn, was not known to them. It was 
introduced, says La Harpe, on the Gold Coast by the Portu- 
guese, from the Island of St. Thomas.—(Abrégé des Voyages, 
tom. 3, p. 181.) It has multiplied and is now one of their 
greatest blessings. It was spread all over the country in 
Snelgrave’s time. The Portuguese called it milho-grande, 
or large millet; the Italians, Turkey corn ; and the French, 
Spanish corn. The true millet, is the Portuguese milho-pi- 
queno, or little millet; and this word piqueno is that from 
whence our negroes in America call their little children picka- 
ninny. So their expression, “me no sabby,” (I do not know,) 
is from the Spanish, “yo no saber.” In this country the men 
have wool and the sheep hair. They have herds of wives, 
and Besman saw a negro who boasted of having more than 
two hundred. Another, with a sigh, complained that he had 
but seventy, having lost an equal number. But we will see, 
by and bye, that others had them by thousands. Armies are 
actually raised, composed entirely of sons, and sons and 
slaves. Sometimes a family is composed of two thousand 
members, not counting daughters, besides the dead. Their 
riches consist in the multitude of their wives and children. 
Reserving a few of the elder males, the rest of the children 
are sold as slaves. A common habit is to emasculate them 
in part, to diminish the breed and save food. The king of 
the small country of Juida alone, sold one thousand slaves 
in open market every month.—(p. 239.) Upon the death of 
the father, the eldest son inherits all his wives, whom he 
immediately receives as his own wives, his mother alone 
being excepted. She becomes, herself, a mistress, and is en- 
titled to a separate house. Gaming is their great passion. 
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They will bet all they possess, and, after losing all their pro- 
perty, will bet their wives, their children, and finish even 
with themselves. They consider the white man’s God too 
much elevated above them to be occupied with their wants, 
and that, therefore, he has entrusted them to the govern- 
ment of the Fetiche.—(p. 242.) Having some idea of the 
white man’s God, they still think that their lot is to serve the 
devil; and they do so most ambitiously. 

A serpent constitutes one of their greatest Fetiches. Tem- 
ples are built in his honour. Should black or white happen 
to kill him, though by accident or mistake, the whole nation 
is enraged; and, if the offender be a negro, he is killed on 
the spot. If a white man, he escapes their fury only at the 
cost of a round penalty in money. Should the serpent take 
possession of your bed, you must give it up to him. So, also, 
of your table, though your dinner be upon it. Whole droves 
of hogs are knocked on the head as criminals, should they 
happen to eat up one of these reptile deities. At Sabi, they 
maintain the Cathedral Temple to this Serpent God ; and the 
father, the fattest and largest of snakes, enjoys that distinc- 
tion. The negro priests manage to turn a profitable penny 
by penances exacted of the superstitious; and tricks are 
played by them that might astonish even the Misses Fox, 
and other notable rapping geniuses of our times. We re- 
commend to these geniuses particularly to read the full de- 
tails given to us by our author, (in order to the improvement 
of their own arts,) to be found in Abrégé des Voyages, tom. 
3, p. 255. Those who are initiated in the priesthood, are 
threatened with death if they reveal the secrets of their art 
and mysteries. A funny case of detection is mentioned, 
which the reader must look for in the original. The terror 
of the people, and a discreet fear of injuries which may be 
inflicted by him, gives to the high priest a power equal to 
that of their kings. He, too, has his table-turnings, spiritual 
rappings, celestial telegraphs, and a sufficiently credulous 
circle of believing citizens. Frequently, applications are 
made to the Fetiches for counsel or aid in emergencies. 
A present of rum and gold dust is very conciliatory. The 
priest, after a time, is wrought upon like a sibyl: shakes 
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with fury and foams at the mouth ; growls like a tiger and 
asks for rum. “The spirit then begins to influence,” and 
the developements follow the rum. To administer adum or 
the oath, liquor is the most valued mode of trial.—( Beecham, 
p. 220.) 

All these things occur on the Slave Coast. The kings keep 
pens or prisons, called by the French “ captiveries,” in which 
all their slaves for market are placed. Should the supply 
be deficient, they do not hesitate to sell their wives, and put 
upon them the mark of the company that becomes the pur- 
chaser. To complete a cargo, in 1693, Philips says, the 
king sold three or four hundred of his wives, and seemed 
much pleased with his bargain. At the least disgust, says 
Bosman, the king will sell eighteen or twenty of his wives; 
but that, he says, cannot diminish the number; for he has 
three principal captains, whose only office is to fill up the 
vacancies. As still, in some parts of civilized Europe, each 
family considers it an honour to yield a daughter to the plea- 
sures of their master. Women, however, sometimes commit 
suicide to escape it, and prefer death to such a wretched 
sacrifice. 

After the death of a king, for four or five days, every 
thing is abandoned to misrule and slaughter. Without 
slaughter and bloodshed, there can be neither honour nor 
amusement to an African. Persons found in the streets on 
these occasions are robbed and slain. The High Priest selects 
eight of the principal wives and buries them alive with the 
corpse. After this special sacrifice of the women, men, in 
unlimited numbers, are also immolated. 

Upon the death of the King of Benin, a large ditch was 
dug, into which was thrown his body. A number of domes- 
tics, of both sexes, were covered over alive with the dead 
body. For some days after a trap-door, or covering, was 
raised to inquire of the king ; and, upon the least ery of suf- 
fering, the hole was again closed. The same thing was 
repeated, day by day, until all sound had ceased to issue 
from the cavern. The ditch being finally closed, the new 
king is proclaimed, and the night is filled with disorder. Men, 
beasts, every thing found in the streets, are killed and thrown 
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upon the sepulchral fosse. “What frightful customs,” says 
the author! “It seems that under this burning sun the heads 
of men are agitated with a sanguinary delirium, and that 
these savages feel a frightful proclivity to crime, superstition 
and blood. Such is man in a state of nature, much below 
the tiger and the monkey, until their reason is cultivated.” 
Too lazy, they have no taste for work, and put it all upon 
the women and slaves. Utterly uncivilized and debased, how 
can they begin to improve? If, in two thousand years and 
upwards, they have made no progress, how much will they 
make intwo hundred thousand? We are not rejoicing over 
the enumeration of their degradations. We are calmly and 
fairly dissecting and exposing their nature, as it is found in a 
state which a stupid philanthropy still professes to prefer as 
a state of freedom ! 

The people of Benin think there is no use in worshipping 
God, for he is obliged to be good; but the devil, being an evil 
spirit, capable of doing them harm, it is necessary to appease 
him by prayers and sacrifices. Somewhat upon the princi- 
ple that offices among us are bestowed by politicians upon 
those whom they fear, rather than those they love—those 
who work against, rather than work for them. Human sa- 
crifices are made on the occasion of most important cere- 
monies. If the necessary number cannot be had from the 
prisons, the streets are patrolled at night, and every one 
seized who may be found without a light. The poor thus 
become the victims, and are immolated, without the slightest 
pity or remorse. The people of Loango do not believe that 
men ever die of a natural death. What asad moral does that 
teach. They believe in Mokissos or sorcerers, “swearing 
drinks” and exorcising ; and many persons are tried for crimes 
by these absurd devices. If, upon the swallowing of certain 
“swearing drinks,” one urinates freely, he is declared inno- 
cent; if he falls down, he is condemned. The rich are al- 
lowed to make trial by their slaves. Pardon or acquittal, 
however, may, at any time, be bought at the cost of a few 
slaves and a little rum. The whole affair shows skilful ar- 
tifice and imposture. In this way enemies, however inno- 
cent, are made to fall, to gratify the vindictive and to profit 
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the avaricious. According to their own accounts, the King 
of Loango, in Congo, has only the moderate number of 
seven thousand wives. The chief wife, Makonda, has great 
power over the king, by right of their institutions ; and if 
he offends her, she has the right to take his life with her own 
hands. If she is of an age for pleasure, she may select her 
own man, who thereby becomes ennobled. But let him 
take care should he be surprised with another woman! His 
head pays for it! He has no such privileges as his betters ! 

Unlike the fashions of the former kings of France, it is 
death to look at the king while he eats or drinks. A child 
of seven years old, son of a noble of the first class, unfortu- 
nately fell asleep one day in the eating apartment of the 
king, and awoke just as the despot was putting his cup to 
his mouth. The child was condemned to death, the only 
indulgence being a delay of six or seven days through 
respect to the father.. After this brief respite, the head 
of the innocent was crushed by blows given him with a 
hammer upon his nose; and the priest was careful that 
his blood fell upon Mokissos, or idols of the king. He was 
then dragged through the highway by a rope tied around 
his neck. Another case is reported still stranger and of 
equal atrocity. A son of the king, cleven or twelve years 
of age, having entered the hall while his father drank, was 
seized by the order of this prince, clad immediately in a 
rich habit, and treated with all kinds of rich drinks and food, 
but no sooner had he finished this sinister feast, than he was 
cut into quarters and distributed to various parts of the city, 
with proclamations of the cause of his punishment. Another 
child, still younger, had his head cut off at the instance of 
the High Priest, because, under similar circumstances, he 
had run to embrace the knees of his father. The High Priest 
caught drops of his blood, with which he rubbed the arms 
of the king to divert the evil presage. ‘I'he same law even 
extends to a dog or beast. What comes from the king’s 
table must be buried. No one must touch it. ‘ Que dex. 
travagance et de barbarie!” says our author: “ Quand 
Vhommes est fait ansi, est il un plus odetux et méprisable ani- 
mal?” The ceremonies necessary to create a new Mokissos 
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or divinity, are given by our author.—(p. 326.) This is 
managed by “ convulsionnarres énergumens demoniaques,” 
who play a similar réle with our mediums in the spirit-rap- 
ping circles. “ Flaut il (says he) que des nations policiés arent 
a rougir d’avoir sus chez elles les memes extravagances ?”’ 
Should not civilized nations blush at similar extravagances 
exhibited at their own doors. 

In Congo, the negroes are generally black, but some are 
found of an olive colour. Their lips are not long and pend- 
ant as the Memedeans and the other negroes. Their hair, 
black and frizzled, is sometimes red, according to the author, 
though we doubt the truth of the statement. They might 
dye it, or it might be of a foxy brown. Their thick lips, 
flat nose, woolly hair, and the line of the face sloping back- 
wards, deny to them all beauty, and suggest little hope of 
the exercise of intellectual energy or further developement. 

They have no science or inclination to cultivate their minds 
in any manner. They count the years by winters, which 
commence in May and finish in November. They count 
the months by moons, and the days of the week by their 
markets; but they have no further division of time. Living 
in their little mud and straw hovels or folds, the best of them 
raise a few chickens, grow a little rice, or millet, or Indian 
corn—have a few sugar-canes and guber-nuts (ground-nuts), 
scarcely equalling the possessions of our worst treated slaves, 
and by no means so well housed, and infinitely below the 
average condition of our blacks in the slave States. The 
wealth of the Mosicongos consists mostly of slaves and 
ivory. Congo, Songo and Bamba sell few slaves, as they 
are not valued on account of their excessive laziness and 
incapacity to work. ‘The missionaries have never been able 
to cure them of concubinage. ‘They will take as many mis- 
tresses as they can keep. Sometimes they take them on 
trial. The Christian method seems to them unprofitable and 
not “convenable.” After a few weeks’ trial, if the husband 
is disappointed or displeased, he returns the wife to her fa- 
ther. It does the lady no damage. “ Elle ne tréve pus moins 
Voccasion de subir bientot une nouvelle épreuve.” Sometimes 
the women are vested with similar rights, and the writer 
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says, “‘qu’elles sont plus inconstantes et plus opinidtre que les 
hommes.” While the husband eats, the wives and children 
wait upon him. (Not all, we presume.) As soon as born 
the children are submitted to the priest, and nothing can 
exceed their slavish obedience to him in their future growth 
and progress. 

At St. Paul, in Loanda, the Portuguese frequently pos- 
sessed two or three hundred slaves in their service, and 
some even three thousand. There were many mulattoes 
who bore a mortal hatred to the negroes. The worst at- 
mosphere of Africa is that of Benguila. It is dangerous to 
land on that coast, or to drink the water. The food itself 
seems imbued with disease. The whites there look like the 
dead risen from the tombs. The women often entice men 
into their arms in order to betray them, and that they may 
be apprehended by the husbands and sold as slaves. They 
are trained for the purpose. In Angola there are two kinds 
of slaves—one attached to the domain of the nobles, and 
the other ordinary sleves, acquired by war or purchase. The 
people of Angola amass no riches, but are content with a 
little millet, some beasts, and their palm oil and palm wine. 
No where are beasts of burthen known. Their great trade 
with Europeans consists in slaves, which were carried prin- 
cipally to the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. The Span- 
iards and Portuguese, at an early period, exported some 
fitteen thousand each annually ; and their agents bought, in 
the interior, from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
thousand. When they arrived at the coast they were meagre 
and feeble, from bad nourishment, and sleeping on the ground 
in the open air. They were, however, fattened up before 
transportation, and considerable care taken of their health. 
The sick were removed to separate lodgings by the Portu- 
guese, and were supplied with a salutary regimen. Their 
sale to the Europeans necessarily wrought great and bene- 
ficial changes in their condition as a race. It helped the 
morals of the despots who sold, and the safety as well as 
morals of the victims. They were no longer slain because 
of scarcity of provisions, as is frequently done by native 
chiefs, or if they became unsaleable for any cause. In the 
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vessels of transport, mats were then furnished, and regularly 
changed at fixed periods :—“ L’avarice meme peut donc quel- 
quefois ramener a U’humanité !” Avarice even teaching that 
humanity which modern philanthropy has denied them. The 
preventive measures now well known to the world, have 
contributed to, rather than have diminished the horrors of 
this wretched traffic. Forced upon the colonies against their 
will by Great Britain, that she might reap the full advantage 
of the Methuen Treaty, or Assiento Contract, she now, 
with all the affected prudery of a decayed strumpet, turns 
up eyes of holy horror to God, at the existence of slavery 
in America—the fruit of her own vices. She would add 
new-fold horrors to the wretched condition of these people. 
to prove the extent of her new-born virtue. And Wilber- 
force, with his grinning, satisfied air of self-importance, is 
BREVETTseD a great man! The idea that self-interest might 
teach men humanity where nature did not prompt, seems to 
have escaped these people wholly, in their eagerness to 
prove their philanthropy and to effect our overthrow. If in 
time the trade had been recognized and directed, it might 
have saved many a poor creature from many of the worst 
horrors of the mzddle passage, and would not necessarily 
have increased the traffic, for new supplies would not then 
have been called for to supply vacancies occasioned by these 
very preventive or repressive measures. A lawful trade 
could have been regulated and restricted—that which be- 
came piratical, became, at the same time, solely under the 
controul of pirates. Mercy was thus denied by the folly of 
humanity. But meddling philosophy looks very far, says 
Mr. Dickens of Mrs. Jellaby ; strange, that the same person 
cannot see how greatly he himself deserves the same cen- 
sure. There have been, we fear, too many Mrs. Jellaby’s 
for the good of mankind; Jellaby’s in breeches as well as 
petticoats—fools and meddlers, of precious little good, either 
at home or to those of Borrioboola Gha, to the myriads who 
need the help of common sense and virtue, rather than that 
philanthropy which appears to possess so little of either. 
The Jaggas are spread over the whole of Africa, from 
the confines of Abyssinia to the land of the Hottentots. 
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They are very black and ill-shaped. ‘They trace lines upon 
their cheeks with a hot iron, and, showing only the whites 
of their eyes, are horrible to behold. They are entirely 
naked, and their whole manner indicates utter barbarism. 
They know no king, live in the forests, and, wandering like 
Arabs or jackals, they are led by their ferocity to ravage 
the country of their neighbours; and, during their attacks, 
utter frightful cries that inspire every one with terror. Their 
greatest opponents were a race of war-like women, whom 
Lopez describes as occupying Monopotapa, a people similar 
to the Amazons, now maintained by the King of Dahomey, 
and whose services it is said he has lately tendered to 
Louis Napoleon. If this is not upon the authority of Punch, 
itis very much like it. We have lost our reference. If in 
the sudden marches of these Jaggas, their wives give birth 
to children, they are immediately smothered. Such respon- 
sibilities are only so many impedimenta to such a life and 
people. 

This brings us to the Hottentots, a word synonymous with 
every thing that is rude, ignorant, filthy, ugly, debased, sa- 
vage and disgusting; and yet we believe the Hottentots are 
better than many, and quite as good as any of the African 
negro races. Their favourite vice, like others, is laziness. 
It prevails not only over their bodies but their minds. To 
reason is to labour, and Jabour of any kind is to them the 
greatest of evils. Constraint inspires them with horror; 
but, forced to work, they are docile, submissive and faithful. 
To begin to civilize the African, it seems absolutely neces- 
sary first to subdue him to the bit of bondage to a civilized 
race. Otherwise, he is as untameable as the Wild Zebra 
of his plains. Satisfy the present necessities of the Hotten- 
tots, and no prayers or considerations can force them from 
their natural indolence. Drunkenness is another of their 
vices, in which respect they differ from no Africans ever 
heard of. Give them brandy and tobacco, and they will 
drink, smoke and yell, until they lose their voices. ‘They 
commit, it is said, most unnatural offences.—(Abrégé des 
Voyages, tom. 3, p. 422.) If you attempt to convince their 
old people of the odiousness of these practices, they say— 
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“ These are the usages of the Hottentots.” ‘That solves all 
difficulties and silences all reproach. Like the other nations 
of Africa, they immolate their children and old people. Their 
language is hard and inarticulate, and sounds like so much 
stuttering or grunting to the ears of the stranger. Dressed 
in sheep-skins, their naked heads are smeared and plaistered 
with fat and grease, to such a degree as to form a sort of 
bonnet of black mortar. They find it “very refreshing.” 
Their legs are naked and their breasts open; they expose 
their bellies to the middle. Only their narrow kuthness pre- 
vents the utter exposure of both sexes. Nothing is more 
captivating to them than an old brass button, or piece of 
broken mirror. They will give all their animals for such 
bagatelles. All classes take delight in greasing their bodies 
from head to foot with butter, or the suet of sheep, mixed 
with the soot from their pots. "They renew this as often as 
it is dried by the sun. Like the skunk, they may be nosed 
at agreat distance. ‘They smell loud,’ as the Dutchmen 
or Boors would say. If the rich indulge themselves with the 
use of rancid butter, the poor besmear themselves with the 
fat from the bowels of slaughtered animals. Their whole 
body is invested with a thick coat of ointment, of some sort 
or other. Tufts of hard, coarse hair or wool and promi- 
nences of fat, jut out in various parts of the body and com- 
plete their deformity. Gluttonous and filthy beyond mea- 
sure, they seize upon and tear out, like beasts of prey. the 
entrails from the belly of the animal only yet half dead, and 
devour them when but half roasted. Their villages are 
composed of hovels formed of twigs and clay, and are too 
low to stand in upright. And yet their stupid aspect has 
been said by writers, scarcely less stupid, to be owing not to 
their national character, prevalent over all Africa, but to the 
state of bondage they are held in by the Boors or Dutch 
settlers! Were they any better before the whites settled 
there! But the Bosjosmans, of the same race ?—They have 
never been conquered or enslaved. ‘They have preserved 
their independence and their primitive habits; and what is 
their condition? ‘Of all human beings, their condition is, 
perhaps. the most forlorn.” Alas! poor creatures, as our 
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slave negroes often say of the free negroes—“ they have got 
no masters.” 

_ The best race in all Africa is the Caffre, and these the 
English are now endeavouring to destroy—all for the good 
of humanity—that sort, at least, which may be called Bri- 
tish humanity. To teach them to use opium, perhaps ? 

But, to return to the Hottentots. Kolben thinks their 
habits, so disgusting to us, are the very best for them. Quien 
sabe? Chacun a son gout. Their filth subjects them to all 
sorts of vermin, and to a particularly filthy kind, not to be 
mentioned to polite ears, of an extraordinary size. But they 
have their revenge ; for the troublesome beast is, in its turn, 
eaten by him it troubles. Surprised with a heap of these 
animals, they attribute their treatment of them to a princi- 
ple of retaliation. The worn-out shoes of Europeans, made 
of raw-hide, are steeped for awhile in water, then roasted 
and eaten. They would rather lose a tooth than a small 
piece of tobacco. Their hovels resemble ovens. Those 
who have killed a lion, tiger, leopard, elephant or rhinoceros, 
are knighted with great ceremony. The whole kraal as- 
sembled, forms circles round him in a squatting position like 
his own, as our sand-hill people do when they romance to- 
gether. The deputies of Elders (earls) or chiefs approach, 
and but for a full description of this quaint cere- 
mony, the curious reader must consult the original. 

Thus have we givena rapid sketch of such parts of Af- 
rica as have furnished slaves to the European Colonies. We 
have run over the accounts of a series of travellers since 
the earliest settlements of the Poriuguese in 1484. We will 
now take up Mr. Beecham, of the London Wesleyan Mis- 
sion, our latest authority. 

In Central and Western Africa, the few, says our author, 
are despots and the great mass slaves. In the Mahomedan 
states, running across the centre of Africa, the number of 
pagan negroes held in slavery is far greater than that of the 
free population. This is the best part of negro Africa ; more 
enlightened than other parts, and containing many millions 
of inhabitants. ‘The coast, including the interior for three 
hundred miles, is supposed to have thirty millions; and 
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Mahomedan Africa, including a part of the West, and most 
of Central Africa, must have a much larger population. 
This would give some forty or fifty millions, the greater part 
of whom are slaves. In Kano, Clapperton found the pro- 
portion of slaves thirty to one, and in another village seventy 
to one. In pagan Africa, however, says Beecham, slavery 
prevails still more extensively. Every noble in Ashantee 
owns thousands. Their lives and services are equally at 
the disposal of their masters. The nobles or Caboceers, in 
their turn, belong to the king, and he can take their property 
whenever he pleases. 

The King of Ashantee justified the slave trade to Mr. 
Hutchinson, on the ground that the slave population at home 
was too numerous for public safety; and Mr. Beecham ad- 
mits that the suppression of the foreign slave trade, however 
desirable, would not, therefore, of itself, remove the causes 
of domestic slavery at home.—(p. 119.) Remedial measures 
depend on the Africans themselves. Ten thousand prisoners 
in the Gaman War were put to death in cold blood. Many, 
moreover, died, “ because,” said the king, this “ country does 
not grow much corn;” and “unless 1 kill or sell them, they 
will grow strong and kill my people.” They believe the Fe- 
tiche makes war everywhere for strong men, because they 
can pay plenty of gold and make proper sacrifices. The law 
allows the King of Ashantee three thousand threc hundred 
and thirty-three wives. These are attended by little boys 
with whips made of elephant’s hide, and they lash all who 
do not turn aside out of their way, or dare to look at them. 
Mr. Morris saw the King of Dahomey with seven hundred 
and thirty wives bearing provisions, and many more in troops 
of seventy following. In Yariba, even a caboceer or com- 
mon noble often owns two thousand, and tle king of that 
country told Clapperton that he really did not know how 
many wives and children he had, but that hand to hand they 
would reach from Katianga to Jannah, more than one hun- 
dred miles. Seventeen hundred to a mile, would give one 
hundred and seventy thousand! A nice little family indeed! In 
one visit which he paid the traveller, the king had five hundred 
wives along with him. All this glory should put the Mor- 
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mons to the blush! Poor devils, their allowance is small, 
being limited to but a score or two apiece! Wives are 
always purchased, not courted. A large family of daugh- 
ters is, therefore, a fortune of itself; and those who can 
afford to buy are rich, for they are his slaves, and the enjoy- 
ment of his indolence is the fruit of their Jabour. In most 
tribes the wishes of the female are not consulted at all. “ All 
right,” Mrs. Stowe would say, “in Africa, but very bad with 
us.” Sometimes a wife is purchased before she is born. 
Quando acciderunt., as the law would say. This is called 
consawing. For a more full account of the menage of an 
Ashantee gentleman, the reader is referred to pages 125 to 
128 of Mr. Beecham. If boys become perverse, their fa- 
ther cuts off their ears. ‘The man eats alone. The rest of 
the family wait upon him. Unfaithfulness of the wife is 
punished—sometimes with death—but may be paid for by 
the paramour. Sometimes the nose of the wife is cut off, 
especially when a prudent fear of their family preserves them 
from the severer penalty of death. Husbands and fathers 
employ their wives and daughters to decoy others, who be- 
come slaves for their punishment, if they cannot pay the 
fine assessed by a palaver. Their palavers are their parlia- 
ments: and bills of attainder pass upon incautious ladies, as 
sometimes happen with the great in haughty Christian Eu- 
rope. ‘The English fix their fines and prices for their wives 
in their palavers, but then it is mostly in aristocratic life. 
Perhaps this is the secret source of the great sympathy felt 
by such as are of Stafford House, for sons of Africa, who 
show so little for their own white tenants and starving poor. 
Psychology shows strange fancies of the mind, and it is a 
deep wel] whence to draw the truth. One of the most ele- 
gant and innocent exercises in which the ladies of Africa, 
even of rank, take the greatest delight, is that in which they 
beat a particularly prominent part of their bodies against 
each other, with such force that the vanquished party is 
thrown flat on the ground. We have seen overgrown ur- 
chins of the male sex, at the same sort of sport in Christian 
countries, but never the females. 

If an Ashantee’s wife indulges that curiosity, thought to 
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be so natural to the sex, and listens to a private conversation 
of her husband, he crops an ear off, and thereby punishes 
the offending member. If she betrays a secret, he cuts off 
her upper lip. Heavens, how few lips would be left for kiss- 
ing, if this were common Jaw with us! Beecham says— 
“The sight of women who have suffered such inflictions at 
this day, in Coomasie (Kurnasi), may be had, as it was in 
the time of Bowditch.” The majority of the males, of course, 
have no wives, but they are slaves and need none in Borrio- 
boola Gha. Celibacy is the general fate of the male slaves, 
who, however, constitute the principal military force. Of 
course prostitutes are openly countenanced, and many are 
maintained for state occasions—again like fashionable aris- 
tocratic society of EKurope—and they are set apart with for- 
malities and religious ceremonies. Wealthy females often 
bequeath them to the public on their death beds, as they en- 
dow with usa church, a school, or orphan asylum. The 
state Jends its aid, and religion its authority, to confound vice 
with virtue, and to sanction and legalize crime and de- 
bauchery. This is the state of their present society, and it 
has been the same, no doubt, for centuries. Such has been 
the progress of civilization and Christianity among the Afri- 
sans. 

In the war between Ashantee and Denkeera, one hundred 
thousand men perished in one engagement, and an equal 
number soon afterwards in another battle, when Abu Behr 
was taken prisoner—showing that they can rival white men in 
nothing but destruction, and that havoc, however great, can 
be committed by a savage as well as by a Buonaparte. Fan- 
tee, which not long since was supposed to possess millions 
of inhabitants, has been reduced by the Ashantee invasion 
to some few thousands. It appears, from Beecham, that the 
tradition of the Creation, which we believe La Harpe takes 
from Bosman, still remains prevalent in Africa. “It is be- 
lieved,” says he, “that inthe beginning of the world, God 
having created three white and three black men, with an 
equal number of women of each colour, resolved, in order 
that they might be left without complaint, to allow them to 
fix their own destiny. by giving them the choice of good 
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and evil. A large box or calabash was, in consequence, 
placed upon the ground, together with a sealed paper or 
letter. The black men had the first choice. They took the 
calabash, expecting that it contained all that was desirable ; 
but, upon opening it, they found only a piece of gold, some 
iron and several other metals, of which they did not know 
the use. The white men opened the letter or paper, and it 
told them every thing. All this is supposed to have happened 
in Africa, where God kept the black.men to the fate which 
their avarice had caused them to choose, and left them un- 
der the care of inferior deities; but conducting the whites 
to the water’s edge, and communicating with them every 
night, taught thern to build a vessel to take them to another 
country, from whence they now come to trade with the 
blacks, who had chosen gold instead of knowledge and let- 
ters.” ‘In this tradition,” says Beecham, “ is to be found the 
source of those superstitions which enthral millions of their 
race. God certainly made them black, and we are not sure, 
from that circumstance alone, that they are not right in sup- 
posing that they were intended as an inferior race ; and we 
do not believe that they are happier for being made to rebel 
against their destiny and ancient belief.” “ We do not know,” 
says a late writer on the Book of Job, “ and cannot know, 
the mystery of the government of the world, and that it is 
not for man to seek it, or for God to reveal it.” We believe 
that God did intend the black man to be inferior, or he would 
not have made him so. All inequalities of nature are of his 
doing, and who dares gainsay it? Did he not make the fool, 
the idiot, the dwarf, the deformed, the mute, the deaf, the 
blind, the leprous, the lunatic, the sound, the beautiful, the 
sane, the mediocre and the genius! Shall we set up one gene- 
ral wail and whine that the division has not been a fair one; 
that others have got more gold and more knowledge than 
falls to our lot? “ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, 
nor his house, nor his field, nor his servant, his ox, his ass, 
nor any thing that is his.” 

With these people even the crocodile sometimes receives 
divine honours, and being greatly petted, often becomes very 
tame; sometimes too familiar for safety, and now and then 
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picks up a child in his great jaws. Their penates are, gene- 
rally, calabashes filled with rubbish of all sorts. Any thing 
for Bossum. They have about one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and sixty evil days in the year, when the most im- 
portant and pressing things cannot be done. An incredible 
amount of time is thus lost. Men on journeys, 10 matter 
how important, must stop on those days. The priests there 
undertake, sometimes, to conceal fugitive slaves, but it is said 
never fail to deliver them up to their masters, upon pay- 
ment of a good fee or Fetiche money. ‘These Fetiche ora- 
cles are said to be inaccessible to the poor. Believing that 
all good and evil comes from the Fetiche, they are, through 
that medium, completely in the power of the priesthood. 
The arts with which the latter maintain the?r power, are 
detailed by our author at page 191. Thousands of victims 
are immolated to these Metiches at the instance of this priest- 
hood. 

Scarcely has one of their barbarous and bloody customs 
been abandoned, from the earliest period of which any thing 
is known of them. They still pave their court yards, palaces, 
and even the streets or market places of their villages or 
towns, with the skulls of those butchered in wars, at feasts, 
funerals, or as sacrifices tg Bossum. Still their wives and 
slaves are buried alive, with the deceased husband or master. 
When Adahanzen died, two hundred and eighty of his wives 
were butchered before the arrival of his successor ; which put 
a stop to it only to increase the flow of blood and the num- 
ber of deaths in other ways. The remaining living wives 
were buried alive! amidst dancing, singing and bewailing, 
the noise of horns, drums, muskets, yells, groans and screech- 
ings; the women, marching by headless trunks, bedaubed 
themselves with red earth and blood. Their victims were 
marched along with large knives passed through their 
cheeks. The executioners struggle for the bloody office, 
while the victims look on and endure with apathy. They 
were too familar with the horrid sacrifice to show terror, or 
to imagine that all was not as it should be. Their hands 
were first chopped off, and then their heads sawed off, to 
prolong the amusement. Even some who assisted to fill 
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the grave were htstled in alive, in order to add to the sport 
or solemnity of the scene. Upon the death of a king’s bro- 
ther, four thousand victims were thus sacrificed. ‘These cere- 
monies are often repeated, and hundreds slaughtered at every 
rehearsal. Upon the death of a King of Ashantee, a gene- 
ral massacre takes place, in which there can be no compu- 
tation of the victims. 

At their “ Yam Customs,” Mr. Bowditch witnessed spec- 
tacles of the most appalling kind. Every caboceer or noble. 
sacrificed a slave ashe entered at the gate. Heads and 
skulls formed the ornaments of their processions. Hun- 
dreds were slain; and the streaming and steaming blood of 
the victims was mingled in a vast brass pan, with various 
vegetables and animal matter, fresh as well as putrid, to 
compose a powerful Fetiche. At thesc Customs the same 
scenes of butchery and slaughter occur. The king’s execu- 
tioners traverse the city, killing all they meet. The next day 
desolation reigns over the land. ‘The king during the bloody 
saturnalia Jooked on eagerly, and danced in his chair with 
delight ! 

The King of Dahomey paves the approaches to his resi- 
dence, and ornaments the battlements of his palace, with 
the skulls of his victims; and the great Fetiche Tree, at 
Badagry, has its wide-spread limbs Jaden with human car- 
cases and limbs. There the want of chastity is no disgrace, 
and the priests are employed as pimps. Murder, adultery 
and thievery, says Bosman, are here no sins. 

The case of Quaque, given by our author, shows how 
vain is the hope of effecting a national regeneration by the 
education of Africans to the Christian ministry. In fifty 
years residence at Cape Coast Castle, he gained over not 
one of his countrymen—and dying, showed his confidence 
still reposed in his Feéiche and not in Christian rites. Well 
might Mr. Beecham remark, that “ the case of this individual 
furnishes matter for grave consideration on the part of those 
who are anxious to promote the enlightenment and elevation 
of Africa.”—(p. 258.) The English chaplains that succceded. 
Quaque soon died. So, the Danish Missionaries have all died. 
The English are all the time dying, or going home for their 
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health. Mr. Dunwell, the Wesleyan Missionary, died. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wrigley soon died. Mr. and Mrs. Harrop soon died. 
Mr. and Mrs. Freeman succeeded—the latter soon sickened 
and died, and Mr. Freeman was compelled to visit England 
for his health. He recovered and returned to the scenes of 
his labours, and to him we are indebted for much of the in- 
formation contained in Mr. Beecham’s book. 

A Fetiche man, named Akwah, is mentioned, who would 
make a most distinguished table-mover and_ spirit-rapper- 
He could pound up beads into powder and instantly restore 
them. He could thrust his finger through a stone; and he 
could make people believe him, for he was dexterous in sub- 
stituting one thing for another. He could call apes from the 
bushes and make them talk. ‘This he could do in the night, 
but not in the day. Daylight did not suit his Fetiche. It 
preferred darkness. He took people into the bush and de- 
ceived them. Boys were sent out in the dark for the pur- 
pose of detection, and deposited bottles of rum. The mon- 
keys smelt the rum and drank of it so freely that they were 
soon taken, and proved to be other boys disguised and in- 
structed for the cheat. ‘Father, father, it is not an ape; | 
have caught a boy.” ‘ Hold fast,” and before they could 
be brought to the light, old Akwah had taken to his heels 
and was never more seen at Cape Coast Castle. This broke 
the spell. So, no doubt, night some of our spells be broken. 
But Judge O’Neall would not consent to give “a little rum,” 
even to detect an imposter, and gentlemen, like Cuffee, will 
still continue to believe. Rum is, no doubt, a potent finder 
out of other sprits. 

One decided improvement and step towards advancement, 
Beecham thinks,-is evident at Domonasi, where some of the 
Africans actually begin io wear European clothes, and beg 
for a fresh supply! Wonderful indeed! as if every savage 
on earth would not do the same? Has Mr. Beecham ever 
read Catlin’s Indians of North America? We remember 
reading, sometime since, the travels of some young British 
officer, who visited Haytiin the course of a voyage, and 
was sent into the country from Port au Prince, to visit at 
his country residence some black general to whom he had 
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letters. Passing an extensive prairie with mountains on the 
back ground, he saw some object approaching, which, for 
his hfe, he could not comprehend. Ina short time he came 
up with the very general of whom he was in search, and to 
his astonishment found the black gentleman upon a mule, 
without an article of clothes upon him, but a straw hat and 
a pair of spurs. Now, this general, according to Mr. Bee- 
cham, though one of the distingiés, or great men of Hayti, 
must have been much less civilized than another gentleman 
whom he met, who had on nothing but a cast-off short-tail 
European cavalry jacket, and was extremely elegant in his 
bows. ‘Thinking of the “ We’el done cutty sark”’ of Burns, 
we concelve, at a moment, how appropriate would be the 
presence of such civilized gentry, at a witch’s festival or a 
devil’s feast, such as they had in New-England, when Cot- 
ton Mather was an oracle, and such as they may stil! have 
on the weird summits of the Brocken. 

A great mass of the negro territory is still an immense 
and impenetrable forest. The soil in many parts is extremely 
fertile, as is proved by the immense population it supports, 
for nowhere are these natural advantages less improved by 
man. A hoe, a Iittle spade, with which he scratches the 
ground, is the highest degree of his agricultural advance- 
ment in Africa. There is no such thing as property in land. 
Mr. Henry Carey’s theory of rent cannot prevail there. 
Manufacturing industry ranks still lower, though the pro- 
ducer and consumer lie down together—the wife being the 
producer and the husband the consumer; the happiest of 
industrial conditions. Notwithstanding, however, no trea- 
sury there can be filled but by the slave trade, and it is not 
thereby abolished, as Mr. Carey would suppose. Though a 
magnificent country for cotton, we need not fear their ri- 
valry, as they have been brought here that the advantage 
might be mutually enjoyed of having the producer and con- 
sumer placed side by side. But the king wishing to replenish 
his treasury, instead of resorting to the ‘“‘ Loom, the Anvil and 
the Plough,” fixes upon some village in his own or neigh- 
bour’s territory, surrounds it in the night and sets fire to it. 
Attempting to escape, the wretched inhabitants are seized 
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and hurried off. The trial by ordeal, or “ swearing liquor,” 
already spoken of, prevails to a peculiar extent. It is im- 
possible to name any region tolerably peopled, so illiterate as 
the African. They have neither alphabet, hieroglyphic, pic- 
ture or symbol. Their villages are mere dog-kennels. Their 
family brawls, and the wranglings incident to their thousand 
wives, may well be conceived, and are only subdued and 
kept down after the failure of scolding and beating, by the 
terrors of Mumbo-Jumbo, the bugbear of the African ladies, 
and detector of adultery. Summoned before Mumbo-Jumbo, 
the unhappy one dares not disobey. Appearing before him, 
she is stripped naked in the presence of the bulk of her fel- 
low-citizens, and undergoes a severe whipping, inflicted by 
the rod of Mumbo-Jumbo! And Mumbo-Jumbo is never 
known to grant a divorce. 

In Dahomey, the greatest nobles cannot approach their 
king without throwing themselves flat on the ground, and 
laying their heads in the dust. The belief is instilled into 
them that their lives belong entirely to their sovereign. Hu- 
man skulls and putrifying carcases ornament their temples 
and their dwellings. Even the king’s sleeping apartment is 
paved with human skulls. The Jaggas, represented for their 
extreme barbarity and ferocity two hundred years ago, re- 
tain still the same characteristics without any change. The 
same may be said of all those nations which inhabit that vast 
country called the Coast, from Senegal to the Cape of Good 
Hope. But, we must cease the disgusting picture of a 
people, whose savage and shocking barbarities, and loath- 
some habits, and horrid crimes, are supposed to establish a 
condition so preferable to that of slavery to the white man, 
that the fleets of civilized Europe and America, are em- 
ployed to maintain and perfect them in it. D. J. M. 
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Art. 1V.—Naprotton Bonaparte anp Sik Hupson Lowe. 
Mstory of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, from 
the Letters and Journal of the late Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and Official Documents not before made public. By Wit- 
LIAM ForsytH, M.A., author of Hortensius, &c. 3 vols. 
Murray. 


THE uncertainty of history has become a proverb. Rich- 
ard IIf., Shakspeare’s bloody hunchback, has been demon- 
strated to be an Apollo Tonans; in the words of Blake, the 
Seer, ‘harsh but handsome, terrible to look upon,” and the 
fascination which won so suddenly the repugnant Lady 
Ann, abundantly accounted for. Robespierre, the grim em- 
bodiment of the “ Reign of Terror,” stands before us in the 
picturesque pages of Carlyle, as “the sea-green incorrupti- 
ble,” a steady but gentle denouncer of tyrants and tyranny ; 
to say the worst of him, ‘ the mildest mannered man,” like 
Byron’s Lambro, “that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 
While Whately, in his “ Historic Doubts,” has thrown the 
shadow of question over the very existence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the Rev. Mr. Abbott, of Harper’s Magazine, has 
washed away every stain upon the character of that person- 
age, supposing him to have existed; and has proved him 
a meek disciple, a true lover of the people and of the peo- 
ple’s rights; utterly averse to war, and indifferent to con- 
quest; careful of human life, absolutely unselfish, and en- 
tirely innocent of all ambitious aspirations. It must not 
surprise us to meet with a formal defence of Nero, upon 
whose tomb, indeed, as Suetonius tells us, ‘*some unseen 
hand strewed flowers.” or a laboured eulogy upon Caligula. 
Doubtless, these personages had enemies who hated them ; 
their friends were overwhelmed with them, and have never 
obtained a hearing. We may yet be called on to regard 
them as martyrs. 

Public opinion, if it ever settled down upon any topic, 
ancient or modern, may be said to have been, for nearly 
half a century, unanimously of accord as to the imprison- 
ment of Napoleon at St. Helena. His escape from Elba 
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roused Europe into universal commotion, and relighted the 
destructive fires of civil strife and devastating war. When 
he again became captive, it was a fair question what most 
effectual mode of rendering him impotent for further evil 
should be resorted to by those who held him in their power. 
We are far from entertaining any soft or sentimental views of 
the matter. The same reasons which justified the regicides 
of England and France, in removing for ever Charles I. 
and Louis XVI., apply with equal and sufficient force ; and 
we should, probably, have voted with the fierce old “* Mar- 
shal Forwards,” and have had the disturber shot—like the 
Duke d’Enghien. But though it is right and necessary to 
cage a lion, or a tiger, or a hyena, the savage creature, 
while kept in confinement, must not be tormented. A crimi- 
nal may be capitally punished ; but he must not be subjected 
to torture while he is permitted to live. 

As greatas was the mistake made by Bonaparte, inthrowing 
himself on the mercy of England in his hopeless adversity, so 
great was her error in receiving and detaining him under the 
circumstances. He was the defeated enemy of the Allied 
Powers, to whom he should have been at onve delivered up. 
She embarrassed herself by holding him captive on any 
terms, as fugitive, prisoner of war or prisoner of state, ba- 
nished exile or escaped criminal. There are plausible argu- 
ments ready for placing him under each or either of these 
categories ; but it is altogether clear that the conditions or 
characteristics which belong to them, could not, without 
injustice, be mingled or confused. England committed the 
remarkable mistake, worse in its results, humanly speaking, 
and in the well known phrase of Talleyrand, “the mistake 
far worse than any crime,” of confounding them all. Ad- 
mitted as a fugitive on board the Bellerophon uncondition- 
ally, she gave him hospitality, with all respect as an illus- 
trious exile, for twenty-four days. Suddenly changing her 
aspect, she transferred him to the Northumberland as pri- 
soner of war, under the incident conditions; disarming him 
and his followers, limiting their numbers, and taking from 
them their purses and their property, as well as their swords. 
At St. Helena she allowed, if she did not invite, the formal 
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presence of Conimissioners of the Allied Powers, some of 
whom were instructed to see him, and all of them to inform 
themselves of his mode of safe-keeping and circumstances of 
living ; thus transforming him into a prisoner of state. Ne- 
vertheless, she managed to retain her exclusive possession 
of the great captive, who had cost her so much money and 
so much blood, and who had struck for many successive 
years such vehement blows against her vital interests, her 
commercial and manufacturing supremacy. She chose, 
therefore, to continue to him the character of a prisoner of 
war, and by all oblique metheds to repel the intecference of 
the Commissioners, who were made to feel that their su- 
pervision was inconvenient, incongruous and absurd, and 
who indeed left the Island, after various terms of residence, 
without having personally encountered him on any occasion. 

Nor was this all. Modern civilization has established the 
existence of certain rights, definable and undefinable, be- 
longing even to the most atrocious criminal. He may be 
sequestered before death, and doomed to die, but no unne- 
cessary inflictions must, in the meanwhile, be practiced 
upon him. If he is made to suffer in any manner unneces- 
sarily ; if, in mind or body, he be painfully wrought upon 
beyond the contingencies essential to the protection of so- 
ciety, supposed to require his seclusion or removal, guilt is 
unquestionably incurred by the parties responsible. Society 
regards with a just and well regulated sentiment all the cir- 
cumstances of every individual case, absolutely and rela- 
tively. The settled usage demands different treatment of 
the different ranks of men. ‘The Admiral or Field Marshal 
is not submitted to the same mode of safe-keeping as the 
common sailor or the private soldier. The position in which 
these officers would be placed in what is called strict du- 
rance, severe captivity, might be luxurious life to the inhabi- 
tant of the forecastle and the knapsack-bearer. If a rule 
were laid down in words, to express theoretically the cus- 
toms recognized as binding upon enemies in civilized and 
Christian warfare, it would be this—that each prisoner 
should be allowed to hold, as nearly as possible, the same 
social position as before his capture or surrender, with the 
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necessary restrictions upon his freedom of action added. 
Practically, it is true, every prisoner must expect to endure a 
great descent into unknown discomforts ; but, as far as this 
is unavoidable, the fortune of war is borne without a mur- 
mur by men of ordinary resolution, and complaints are only 
made and listened to, when the charge of unnecessary se- 
verity is justly urged by the sufferer. . 

These points being taken into fair consideration, public 
sentiment, as we said above, has pronounced itself with re- 
markable decision and unanimity as to the imprisonment of 
Napoleon Bonaparte at &t. Helena. The British Govern- 
ment has been accusec and found guilty of gratuitous harsh- 
ness in her treatment of her illustrious captive. Her agent, 
the military Governcr of the Island, has been universally 
regaidea as a tyrannical jailor, who not only carried out in 
full detail the views of the administration which, with perfect 
knowledge of his character, selected him for a most unen- 
viable position, but actually exceeded his instructions, and 
wantonly and capriciously tortured his victim, through six 
long years of oppression and despondency. 

Mr. Forsyth, in the volumes before us, has now appealed 
to the present generation and to posterity, from this delibe- 
rate and long-confirmed judgment of the contemporaries of 
the parties concerned; and, in his Life of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
has not only endeavoured vainly to ‘ wash the blackamoor 
white,’ and make a new character for his hero, but inci- 
dentally to defend his government and its proceedings, and 
to cover with ignominy the memories of all who, at any 
time, or in any mode, expressed any feeling of pity for the 
captives. 


“Dat veniam corvis; vexat censura columbas.” 


In the same spirit—shall we call it simplicity, unconscious- 
ness, dull stolidity or sheer hypocrisy ’—Sir Hudson Lowe, 
just as the wretched Emperor surrendered a life embittered 
by his despotic annoyance for so many tedious years, ex- 
claimed to one of his myrmidons—* He was England’s 
greatest enemy and mine also; but J forgive him!” 

Mr. Forsyth’s professional experience has enabled him to 
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throw a cloud over certain points brought under discussion, 
and so to claim a modification of the received opinions con- 
cerning them. This he does sometimes by ingenious special 
pleading, but oftener by the familiar, though disreputable 
course, followed so ably by Phillips at the trial of Courvoisier, 
of blackening the character of all whom he opposes, or 
whose testimony is in any sense adverse. The caged eagle 
is fierce and sullen; and with plumage ruffled and blood- 
shot eye, strikes with beak and talon even the hand that 
would soothe him. The French, so kindly permitted to 
share the bonds of their master, are uncourteous, gluttonous, 
deceitful. The medical officers are ignorant, easily imposed 
on and untrustworthy. But we must protest against this 
method of defence, and insist on the principle, that the cha- 
racter of the prisoner or criminal and his accomplices, no 
matter how bad, does not justify cruelty er caprice in the 
keeper, who must not inflict upon whomsoever any unneces- 
sary hardship. If the executioner will have the pound of 
flesh, he must take care that no drop of blood shall follow 
the use of his knife. 

It is almost impossible to separate in our inquiry the em- 
ployer and his agent; to say where the offence against hu- 
manity was ascribable to the Government, and where to Sir 
Hudson Lowe; but, in the examination of every specific 
charge, we shall find in the proceedings of this functionary 
a disposition to construe his instructions in the harshest mean- 
ing ; a promptness to carry out the views of the ministry in the 
most stringent manner ; a readiness to do all that they could 
require of him, obvious from the first ; a state of mind more 
manifest as he grew more and more resentful of the conduct 
of his prisoners, and of the chief among them, “his greatest 
enemy,” ashe styled him after his death. These feelings 
at last transcended all controul, and he sought their gratifi- 
cation in a multiplied and capricious variety of inflictions. 

Such is the deliberate conclusion of Sir Walter Scott, an 
honest hater of France and Frenchmen, who in his loyal 
anxiety to diminish the odium which he was aware his coun- 
try had incurred for her treatment of her fallen foe, perhaps 
throws somewhat too deep a shade on the conduct of our 
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hero. Such is the judgment pronounced by Alison, who, in 
his dignified character of historian, gives expression to all 
the common-place prejudices of the Tory party. Such, also, 
is the opinion of Lamartine, who, Frenchman as he 1s, al- 
most forgives England the victory of Waterloo, as the aveng- 
er of republicanism upon its Imperial destroyer. Vain is 
the hope of Forsyth to change this universal sentiment ; vain 
every effort to reverse the judgment so Jong pronounced—to: 
erase the stain so indelibly fixed upon the character of the 
Governor of St. Helena and the renown of proud England. 
It is not to be imagined that any of those who approach the 
subject shall feel now, or indeed that they ever felt, a serious 
interest in the first of these topics: all Englishmen are jea- 
lous of the latter, and it is only because of their intimate con- 
nection that the former is ever discussed at all. 

But is there any thing effectual in the defence here offered 
by Mr. Forsyth? Does he disprove the charges against 
Great Britain—that she took foul advantage of her illustri- 
ous adversary: that her treatment of him was needlessly 
harsh, and, therefore, unjust and cruel: that she was mor- 
bidly jealous of all observation of her conduct, showing 
thereby a consciousness of wrong: that she rejected tena- 
ciously all compassionate or kindly notice of her prisoner, 
and punished to the extremity all interference which had in 
view the alleviation of his sufferings and that of his attend- 
ants: that she added insult to injury by persisting to refuse 
him the rank which his ambition had coveted, and his supe- 
rior force of character had merited and won; and by sub- 
jecting him to annoyances, such as belonged to a station of 
life from which he had long emerged, and to which she 
had no imaginable right to reduce him again: and that she 
degraded him still farther and more inexcusably by con- 
founding his relations to her, and thus establishing a pretext 
for the denial of any definite rights, personal or other, that 
might be claimed as appertaining to any specific position, 
such as freedom from intrusion, choice of associates, and 
the like! Does he disprove the charges against his hero, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, that becoming willingly the agent of his 
government, in a capacity that a man of nice honour and 
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gentlemanly delicacy would never have sought, and ‘would 
only have consented to fill as a point of most obligatory 
duty, he carried out not only fully, but eagerly and super- 
fluously, the most injurious and burdensome of the regula- 
tions instituted: that he took a malicious pleasure in the 
employment of all the numerous and varied modes of an- 
noyance which he possessed: that he frequently indulged 
feelings of hatred, and vented his anger against helpless cap- 
tives: that he discouraged every exhibition of pity and hu- 
mane condolence with them, from whatever quarter, and 
favoured every one who manifested the opposite disposition. 
to taunt or offend them? From the very volumes before us, 
and without reference to the abundant stores of contempo- 
rary writings, from which we might draw an indefinite 
amount of confirmation, we proceed to show, in brief com- 
pass, the truth of these several charges above enumerated. 
No one will or-can deny, that while Napoleon was still 
free upon the soil of France, overrun as she was by a horde 
of barbarians from the banks of the Danube and the Don, 
there was every possibility, if not strong probability, of the 
protraction of a ferocious contest. His military talent, the 
prestige of his great name, the very energy of despair in 
the conquered, threatened an unknown series of evils, and 
would have justified the European powers in offering him 
fair terms of surrender. Or, he might have escaped. and 
thus kept the Holy Alliance and the world in a state of sus- 
pense, and have cost them large sums in military prepara- 
tions against his future movements. ‘l’o impugn the truth 
of these statements, would be absolutely inconsistent with 
all the future conduct and precautions of Great Britain. If 
she put forth as reasonable grounds for her subsequent close 
jailorship, her removal of her prisoner as far as possible from 
the seat of his former power, her system of prying intrusion 
into his domestic privacy, the seclusion even of his sick-room 
and chamber of death, her prohibition of social intercourse 
with all around him, except under most offensive and intole- 
rable restrictions ; if she justify herself in all this, by dwell- 
ing upon the chances of his escape and its terrible conse- 
quences—his escape from St. Helena, a rock in the midst of 
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the boundless Atlantic, an island bristling with bayonets, 
hedged with sentinels all around its precipitous cliffs, inter- 
sected with chains of military posts, guard-houses and 
patrols, and surrounded by a fleet of the swiftest cruisers— 
how idle must it be to say that his escape from France was 
impossible, and his surrender in no sense and in no degree 
voluntary! For our parts, we consider it to have been so 
easy, that no difficulty lay in the way but his indomitable 
pride, which would consent to no sacrifice of his personal 
dignity. Had he resembled Louis Philippe and Pio Nono, 
rather than Charles X., he might, as Mr. Jones, or Smith, or 
Brown, or as Chawles Yellowplush, have reached in safety 
the shores of this universal] asylum for the defeated and ex- 
pelled, flared up into a noisy distinction like Kossuth and 
other temporary lions among us, and fretted out his weary 
life afterwards in peaceful exile. 

Again; while we admit that his imprisonment was neces- 
sary to the peace of the world, and that the example of Elba 
gave good reason for extreme caution in his safe-keeping, 
still we allege that his captivity was, in many circumstances 
of detail, designedly embittered and uselessly severe; a course 
of treatment as impolitic as it was cruel and unjust. 

We acknowledge that his place of confinement was well 
chosen; but why the insulting show of disarming him, de- 
priving him of monev, subjecting him to domiciliary visits ? 
Nor should he have been conveyed to his desolate prison 
until it was made ready for his reception; until a comforta- 
ble house was chosen or built; a lodging decent for the ac- 
commodation of one accustomed to the usages of European 
life. We are told that on landing, after a voyage of many 
weeks, nothing was arranged for him; that he could not 
even obtain a bath; and that the repairs of the miserable 
cottage assigned him, continued to annoy him, nearly to the 
conclusion of his wretched existence. 

England kept him in durance as a prisoner of war most 
absurdly in a time of profound ‘peace ; a special act of Par- 
liament, however: .was passed to define his status, which was 
still left, curiously enough, undefined, and her inconsistency 
confessed in her acquiescence in the appointment of Com- 
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missioners by the Allied Powers, who obviously regarded him 
asa prisoner of state under their supervision. Admitting 
them formally upon the island, she still repelled their inter- 
ference on every occasion, and discouraged every effort to 
visit or recognize him on their parts, with a jealousy tena- 
cious, captious and ultimately successful; for they all left 
the place without having once seen their protegé or victim. 

This jealousy of all friendly, indifferent, or even supervisory 
notice of him, manifested itself in every possible manner. 
Mr. Balcombe, suspected of not being sufficiently unfriendly 
to him, is driven from the island, and the firm, of which he 
was a member, required to expunge his name from their 
contracts. Capt. Lutyens was reproved and superseded 
for a most passive act of ordinary civility. Capt. Poppleton 
is strongly censured “for betrayal of the confidential trust 
reposed in him,”’ because of the inference, that he had not 
treated Bonaparte savagely enough, drawn from the fact 
that he had received from him, or some one about him, the 
parting present of a snuff-box; and that he reported this to 
Lord Bathurst and not to the Governor. If any of his at- 
tendants, or even one of the medical men permitted to visit 
him, stated that he was indisposed or his health impaired, 
offence was obviously taken at once, and insinuations thrown 
out against the honesty, capacity and truthfulness of the 
unlucky reporter. These are carefully reproduced by Mr. 
Forsyth, and, with most absurd reiteration, urged ignorantly 
and ridiculously against O’Meara, Stokoe and Antom- 
marchi, in particular.. 

As to the obstinate refusal of the title of Emperor to Na- 
poleon, we simple republicans cannot read the story without 
mingled pity and contempt. The stereotyped rank of Gene- 
ral, which was thrust pertinaciously upon him, was chosen 
without any reason whatever. He had been a General, it is 
true; but so he had been Lieutenant, when he first made 
himself felt at Toulon. The best comment upon the trucu- 
lent folly of England in this particular, may be found in her 
present quiet recognition of “the Nephew of mv Uncle”— 
Louis Napoleon, as Napoleon the Third, Emperor of France 
or of the French. Rome made it her proud boast, “ debellare 
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superbos, parcere subjectis:” but whom has England ever 
spared? Her instinct, her universal habit, is to rob, rend 
and trample. God protect us all from her mercy or her 
justice ! 

This little but bitter trifling, is probably to be attributed to 
Lord Bathurst, then at the head of Government; but we 
shall see how promptly, nay eagerly, he was seconded by 
his several subordinates. In the memoranda for Sir Geo. 
Cockburn, whose best claim to the selection as first jailor, 
was his piratical conduct in the Chesapeake during our war 
of 1812; the prisoner is called General Bonaparte. In the 
Admiral’s reply to Bertrand’s first note, he ludicrously de- 
clares that he has ‘*no cognizance of any Emperor being 
on the Island ;”’ and afterwards, that he has “no knowledge 
of the person designated Emperor!” Upon this Forsyth 
sagely remarks : ‘“ there is some affectation in this letter ; we 
can only smile af Sir G. C.’s doubts as to who was meant 
by the Emperor; and acknowledges that, “ upon the ques- 
tion of the Imperial title, it is difficult to refute the argu- 
ments used by Napoleon in favour of his right to be styled 
Emperor.” Going on to assert that ‘ we had not recognized 
that title when he was on the throne of France,” he adds. 
with the most innocent simplicity, “it cannot be doubted 
that if he had been willing at any time to make peace, 
England would have treated with him in his character of 
Emperor ;” and afterwards, with an inconsistency equally 
simple and innocent, and self-contradictory—“ indeed. she 
did so at Chatillon, in 1814.” 

Ali partiesamong his jailors seem to have enjoyed the fretful- 
uess of their captive upon this tender subject, and played upon 
it with the feeling of the coachman who exults in having 
“established araw.”’ It isnot possible otherwise to account 
for Lord Bathurst’s unwillingness to evade the difficulties 
presented continually in this question of title,—the interrup- 
tion to correspondence, the mutual irritation, the ever-recur- 
ring discussion—by acquiescing in Bonaparte’s proposal to 
assume an incognito, and employ some indifferent name, 
Baron Duroc or Col. Meudon. Nor can we exculpate 
Sir Hudson Lowe from the imputation of carrying this 
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point into more offensive extremes than any one else. Be- 
sides protesting formally, ina letter to Bertrand, against his 
use of the Imperial title, on the unintelligible ground, that 
“it was in contravention of the principle on which the 
French were allowed to stay on the Island,” and threatening, 
for the same reason, to cease all correspondence with Count 
Montholon, lie takes several minute occasions to pick an 
incidental and most irrelevant quarrel on the subject. Was 
he forgetful or false, when, in after life, he declares that ‘ the 
importance of this matter had been exaggerated,” and that 
“there was much less difficulty and embarrassment about 
the title,” than had been asserted. Even Forsyth acknow- 
ledges what he calls “his error” here. But the widest 
charity cannot regard it as a mere error; his memory is not 
apt to be so unretentive or treacherous; nor was he quite so 
dull or wanting in sensitiveness on his own part. He must 
have become ashamed of his captious tenacity. When Mr. 
Hobhouse sent his recently published book, with every for- 
mal caution, to Bonaparte, Sir Hudson withheld it, because 
it contained the brief inscription, “Imperator: Napoleon.” 
When Antommarchi arrives from Europe to assume the 
care of the illustrious patient, Sir Hudson chides him roughly 
for calling him, in the most incidental manner, ‘“ the Empe- 
ror:” the dying lion must be spoken of as the inferior 
beast in whose skin they have thought fit to envelope him. 
And even when he is dead, the asinine kick is given to his 
remains with impotent malice. 

When nearly approaching his end, Bonaparte expressed a 
desire to offer some token of grateful or kind feeling to the 
officers of the 2Uth Regiment, then keeping guard over him, 
as having shown some soldierly reluctance to inflict any avoid- 
able annoyance upon a great Captain. He begged Dr. 
Arnott to present them, on his behalf, with certain English 
books from his small library. These books Dr. A. placed 
in the hands of the orderly officer of the day, Captain Lut- 
yens, who received them for his comrades. We alluded above 
to the fact that Captain L., for simply accepting the books 
thus offered, was subjected to harsh and offensive reproof 
from Major Jackson, contained ina letter, written, says For- 
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syth, “with the knowledge and full approval of Sir Hudson 
Lowe ;” doubtless by his dictation; and the books were 
ordered to be refused and returned, because “ it unfortunately 
happened,”’—these are the advocate’s own words—“ it wnfor- 
tunately happened that the Imperial title was writtenin them.” 
Montholon prepares for the coffin of the lifeless Napoleon 
an inscription, touchingly simple, and, as it would seem, of 
style and brevity unobjectionable : 


—NapoLEon— 
Né a Ajaccio le 15 Aout 1769, 
Mort a St. Héléne le 5 Mai 1821. 


Sir Hudson tells us himself, that he rejected it as it was ; 
but offered to admit it on the condition that the word “ Bona- 
parte” should be added after ‘“‘ Napoleon.” 

It is to be remembered, that we are not writing of times 
and conditions in which physical or mechanical torture was 
of possible infliction upon a prisoner. Humanity has made 
progress definitely beyond this pot. We say this, to be 
sure, with some misgivings, when we remember the English 
system of impressment, and her then recent treatment of 
Americans in the pandemonium of Dartmoor; but still we 
may trust that it is substantially true. Tamerlane could not 
now make a show of Bajazet in his cage; anda Haynau, 
fulfilling the orders of his master in degrading woman by 
corporal punishment, is held in universal horror and detes- 
tation, and hardly escapes with his life from the resentment 
even of London brewers and draymen. But the same ad- 
vance in civilization which sets us above the gag, the mask 
and the chain, of former days, has refined the sensibilities and 
elevated the standard of comfort, mental and bodily. Pay- 
ing the highest regard to the social position, so long held by 
and accorded to the illustrious person now discrowned and 
in hopeless captivity, we are not prepared to see him stopped 
by a sentinel in his melancholy stroll about the grounds allot- 
ted to him; kept always in sight by some of his guards ; 
visited twice in the twenty-four hours, whether sick or well; 
restrained in the possession of money ; forbidden to speak 
with any one whom he might meet, except in presence of a 
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British officer; refused permission to converse alone with 
his departing or exiled follower, Las Cases; the request that 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm would carry his acknowledgments to 
the Duke of Bedford and Lady Holland, for their occasional 
kindness, peremptorily declined; his wish to see the man 
who had brought to St. Helena a lock of his son’s hair, un- 
attended to—the natural desire of a father to obtain some 
news of his distant child, thus trampled on, and the most 
sacred rights of humanity scorned. All these details dis- 
play the animus of the British Government and its agent in 
the strongest, clearest and most reprehensible light. 

The same animus is constantly shown by our author, Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s biographer and apologist, Forsyth, in his 
unvarying and laboured depreciation of all who exhibit any 
compassion for, or sympathy with, the dethroned Emperor, 
and in the slight notice which he takes of undeniable facts 
which he cannot explain away or excuse. He incessantly 
charges O’Meara with malice ; Las Cases with perversion; 
Montholon with “‘inveracity;” and Antommarchi with al- 
most insane vanity, and with an unscrupulous resentment of 
his hurt amour-propre. Stokoe is denounced as “a dangerous 
character,” and Balcombe he’ considers justly expelled from 
the island. “The policy at Longwood” is characterized as 
“a policy of deception and intrigue,” and Warden accused 
of having “concocted his story afterwards, and filled it with 
discrepancies and mistakes.” In the same spirit he praises 
every one who has a taunt or a sneer at the deposed sove- 
reign, or a word of censure for his adherents. On this 
ground Henry, a subaltern dependant on Sir Hudson, is re- 
ferred to as specially worthy of belief. Major Jackson, who 
“never heard any of the prisoners complain of Sir Hudson 
Lowe,” is spoken of as high authority. Frenchmen them- 
selves, taking this view, receive large laudation, of whom 
Maurel and Lamartine are among. the most conspicuous. 
Even Gourgaud comes in for his share of eulogy. This 
wretch, angry with his master and benefactor for something 
which occurred in one of the domestic quarrels of that un- 
happy household, openly expressed to Bonaparte’s enemies 
and jailors his disapprobation of his conduct, told many 
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stories of him to gain their favour; and said, among other 
things. that he “would have confined the prisoners more 
closely than Sir Hudson Lowe had done.” He it was who 
betrayed Capt. Poppleton’s acceptance of a snuff-box from 
the Emperor. He manufactured tales about money and 
clandestine intercourse, and volunteered to expose “the ex- 
aggeration of the statements made concerning the ill health 
of Bonaparte.” Now Forsyth, although he tells us that 
“Gen. Gourgaud either could not, or would not, point out 
any channel for the clandestine receipt of money, or give 
any names;” though he tells us that his own favourite au- 
thority, Colonel or Major Jackson, was of opinion, from the 
first, that “ Gourgaud lied about money received ;’—though 
he tells us that Goulburn wrote to Sir Hudscn Lowe, that 
“Gourgaud gave to the Duchess of Parma an account of 
Bonaparte’s health and treatment utterly at variance with 
all that he had previously stated to you and to me ;”—and, 
though he records the fact, that for this double treachery the 
traitor was sent away from England under the provisions of 
the Alien Act; yet he persists in speaking of these fables as 
“revelations,” and “ proofs incontestable,” thus professing to 
rest upon the testimony of a witness whom he himself has 
utterly discredited. 

Noticing Sir Hudson Lowe’s capricious or discretionary 
departure from the letter of his instructions, Forsyth jocosely 
speaks of Bonaparie’s serious protest against such caprice, 
as exhibitions of “his legal acumen.” Napoleon contends, 
reasonably enough, that Bathurst and the Cabinet, who ex- 
ercise authority over him of a delegated character under an 
Ordinance or Act of Parliament, cannot delegate such au- 
thority to Sir Hudson or any one else: Delegatus non potest 
delegare. And, again, when his companions in captivity are 
forbidden to ride where he is specially permitted, he argues, 
even more forcibly, that they are on the island with him, un- 
der an express and formal agreement to submit to the same 
"restraints with himself, and no more. Indeed, all such re- 
straints as applied to them separately, seem to us to have 
been purposeless, wanton and tyrannical. 

It is scarcely worth our while to comment upon the severe 
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language of denunciation employed by Sir H. Lowe, and 
echoed continually by his partisan biographer, concerning 
O'Meara. We shall not undertake to vindicate the conduct 
of this individual, nor to establish his fairness and trust wor- 
thiness as a historian. The game would not be worth the 
candle. But even if every one of his details was shown to 
be coloured, and partial and bitter as is alleged, there is 
abundant proof of the general truthfulness of his story, to 
be extracted from the denials, defences and excuses here 
offered. Forsyth’s anxiety to disprove the existence of he- 
patic disease in the case of Napoleon, is simply absurd. His 
motive evidently was to deprive O’Meara’s statements of all 
weight, by presenting him as blundering and mistaken even 
professionally, and, at the same time, to establish against 
him the charge of voluntarily and persistently exaggerating 
the seriousness of his patient’s indisposition, and so exciting 
in his behalf a dangerous pity and sympathy ; placing him 
between the horns of a dilemma, either as being deceived 
by Bonaparte’s malingering or lending himself to the attempt 
made to deceive others. Thus, both the sick man and the 
doctor are most isjuriously and caluimniously struck at. But 
no physician doubts that the illustrious patient laboured un- 
der a hepatic affection, though he did not de of “liver com- 
plaint ;” and though we may not attribute it, as he did, to the 
climate of St. Helena. Knowing, as we do, that all cli- 
mates and localities are liable to endemic diseases, we should 
not think, even if it were correctly so attributed, that the 
fact was any reason for acceding to his wish for removal 
from that island, otherwise so well and reasonably selected, 
and of at least average salubrity. : 

Still greater stress is laid upon O’Meara’s having given a 
pledge to the prisoner, not to report the minutia of conver- 
sations held‘ with him, and the charge founded thereon of 
treachery to his own government, and of a double treachery 
in the record actually made of such conversations, and the 
occasional communications of portions of them to personal 
friends. But nothing is more undefined, among gentlemen, 
than this line of confidential restriction upon private con- 
versation, to which such familiar reference is made by Sir 
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Hudson. Portions of the conversation held to-day, at every 
dinner table, will be most innocently and allowably repeated 
to-morrow in every social circle; other portions, though 
neither secret, nor in any way objectionable, will be of a 
nature to require a certain degree of reserve in the repeti- 
tion. Such is the fact at all times and everywhere, in the 
free and confidential intercourse of refined and decorous 
society. We all know and feel that while the obligation to 
exercise a discreet reticence is ever incumbent upon each of 
us, and that our responsibility is of the gravest and most 
delicate character, yet that nothing can be more unreasona- 
ble or impossible, than the conversion of every reunion into 
a free-mason’s lodge or a meeting of conspirators. It really 
seems to us that Sir Hudson Lowe had entertained the ex- 
pectation of obtaining, through the peculiarly intimate and 
familiar relation of O’Meara with the illustrious invalid, 
some interesting “revelations,” as Mr. Forsyth calls them, 
when volunteered by the traitor Gourgaud, and that his dis- 
appointment in this particular exasperated him beyond all 
decorum or self-controul. Had O’Meara complied with his 
wishes, he would, indeed, have been an unworthy wretch, 
such as can rarely be found in the ranks of his deeply trusted 
profession. The allusions which he makes now and then to 
the foibles of his patients, are not, perhaps, defensible; nor 
do we feel disposed to censure them very heavily. It is im- 
possible to be too reserved as to these matters. The denun- 
ciation thundered at him is, however, ridiculously exaggera- 
ted. KEvery one laughs at his friends in their presence, and 
among mutual friends, without offence. Yet this sort of free- 
dom, usually pardonable and pardoned, has its nice limits, 
never to be transgressed but at the risk of the loss of friend- 
ships, and the substitution of personal enmities. No rules 
can be given; none would be observed among gentlemen, 
other than those which their own sentiments of propriety 
and delicacy must suggest ; and the whole matter must be 
left just where it is now, under the government of responsi- 
ble discretion, the sentiment of nice honour, and an ultimate 
appeal to the decisive judgment of enlightened and refined 
society. 
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We have already admitted the difficulty of separating the 
share of Sir Hudson Lowe, in the censure to be expressed 
as to the unworthy treatment of the dethroned and impri- 
soned Emperor, from that which is due to his employers of 
the British Government. This difficulty appears to have 
been keenly felt by the former, who is said to have mani- 
fested, more than once, the intention to shelter himself under 
the plea of obedience to instructions, from the storm of ob- 
loquy which roared around him. Every effort of this sort, 
however, met with prompt discouragement, and the fear to 
offend those in power, from whom he was always hoping for 
better and higher rewards for his dark services than he ever 
obtained, kept him from making any defence during his pro- 
longed life of disappointment, mortification, and—it cannot 
be doubted—remorse. At this abstinence, Forsyth repeatedly 
and most naively announces his regret and wonder. Yet it 
is from him we learn that Bathurst advised Sir Hudson 
against the prosecution of any of the numerous “ libels” 
against him, “ because London juries are so uncertain in 
their verdicts ;” and that he farther dissuaded him from at- 
tempting any reply to Sir Walter Scott’s unfavourable re- 
presentations. 

A few examples may be referred to, as exhibiting, on the 
part of Sir Hudson Lowe, a marked degree of individual 
harshness, and presenting various shades of personal re- 
sentment and ill will, arrogance and bad temper. His first 
visit to his great prisoner was unannounced and intrusive ; 
his second, so rude and abrupt as to shut out his predecessor, 
by whom he ought to have been introduced, and thus to 
give offence to both Admiral and Emperor. In correspon- 
dence with Montholon, he “occasionally acted on his own 
discretion,” to use his own phrase, “and overlooked” the 
employment of the Imperial title; and again capriciously 
and offensively enforced the rule. He reprimanded and su- 
perseded Capt. Lutyens for merely receiving books, which 
Dr. Arnott took from the Library at Longwood and handed 
to him unreproved. With similar and cruel caprice, he re- 
fused Countess Montholon a passage direct to Europe, after 
having rewarded the base treachery of Gourgaud by such 
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indulgence; a breach of instructions which, as he says, he 
“had been induced to take upon his own responsibility.” In 
another instance he says, vol. 3, p. 231—‘I have been op- 
posing somewhat more difficulty than heretofore, by refusing 
passes,” &c. We may mention, under this head, his insist- 
ing upon the repulsive right—which, however, even he did 
not think proper to exercise—dof examining the prisoner’s 
soiled clothes on their way to the washerwoman, a privilege 
used too late by the jealous Ford; his constant opening of 
letters, which he did not understand, and from which he de- 
rived undefinable charges against Balcombe, Stokoe, and in- 
deed all and sundry whom he disliked; lis most unintelligi- 
ble refusal to send sealed letters to the Prince Regent and 
other persons known and above possible suspicion ; his re- 
peated insinuations of malingering or exaggeration of al- 
leged illness; the abrupt dismissal of two servants without 
cause assigned; the empty threat which he himself tells us 
he uttered to Baron Sturmer, in asserting that “an inhabi- 
tant might be hanged for bringing such communications” as 
the letter handed by Welle, a botanist in the Baron’s suite, to 
Marchaud, Bonaparte’s valet, containing a lock of the hair of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, his son—an assertion which, of 
course, he knew to be false ; and his refusal to permit Bona- 
parte to converse with this man, who had seen his child. 
When a bust of this only son was sent to him by some con- 
siderate person, Forsyth tells us that “Sir Hudson Lowe at 
first hesitated as to his course, and was inclined not to per- 
mit the bust to be forwarded until he had communicated 
with Lord Bathurst on the subject.’ Why he changed his 
mind as to this refinement of tyranny, does not clearly ap: 
pear; but we are left to infer that he yielded to the persua- 
sions of Sir IT’. Reade, in allowing the marble to be sent to 
Longwood. Too much, perhaps, was said on both sides about 
plate and money ; but even Lord Bathurst was ashamed to 
learn that Napoleon had been obliged, with the sanction of 
Sir Hudson, to borrow four thousand gold pieces from Las 
Cases on his departure, and urges the interception of the bills 
of exchange offered. 

Among the frequent and striking admissions of his indis- 
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cretion and unjustifiable captiousness that occur in these 
volumes, take the following :—“ Admiral Malcolm,” says 
Sir Hudson, “considered the regulation in the same light 
they wished to view it at Longwood.” Hence, obviously, the 
coolness, almost an absolute rupture, between him and Sir 
Pulteney. Does this difference of opinion, concerning some 
regulation instituted by Sir H. Lowe, account for Admiral 
Sir P. Malcolin’s refusal, before mentioned, to convey a mes- 
sage from Bonaparte to the Duke of Bedford and Lady Hol- 
land? of which Lord Bathurst himself says, that “ the excuse 
was not very obvious for declining to execute the commis- 
sion.” His unscrupulous hatred of Bertrand, which shows 
itself at every turn, is glaringly exhibited in the story told 
as follows, by Forsyth. A letter written by Bertrand, at 
the dictation of Bonaparte, for which, of course, the former 
was in no sense responsible, contains reasons for objecting 
to an officer appointed by the Governor of St. Helena. These 
reasons were, it seems, highly offensive to the officer, Col. 
Lyster, but they were urged privately, and, as far as was 
possible under the circumstances, confidentially. “ Unfortu- 
nately,” says Forsyth—observe the exquisite mildness of the 
phrase—* unfortunately, Sir Hudson Lowe showed Bertrand’s 
letter to Col. Lyster, an act both uncalled for and tndiscreet.” 
Is this all? Indiscreet! uncalled for! It was an atrocious 
violation of every propriety, and produced, as was probably 
intended, a challenge from Col. L. to Bertrand, and a threat 
of personal chastisement to be inflicted on an unarmed pri- 
soner. Bertrand coolly informs Sir Hudson of the affair, 
and intimates his willingness to meet the principal, though 
he can take no notice of the secondary instrument of malice. 
Sir H. L. comments, sneeringly, upon Bertrand’s non-accept- 
ance of Lyster’s defiance to mortal combat, while he quietly 
ignores the challenge offered to himself. We afterwards 
find him magnanimously refusing to receive a similar cartel 
from Las Cases, Junior, and with Christian meekness sub- 
mitting not to a mere threat, but to the actual infliction of 
personal chastisement in the streets of London, by a horse- 
whipping at the hands of the young Frenchman. A most 
impressive commentary is afforded by this incident, upon the 
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nature of the sentiments entertained towards him by the un- 
happy captives so long under his custody—of whom Col. 
Jackson says, “that he never heard any one complain ;” and 
of whom, with his peculiar stolidity or affected insensitive- 
ness, Sir Hudson Lowe himself affirms, “that the absence 
of all severity is the real grievance.” 

We must not omit here to notice, briefly, the ridiculous 
discussion concerning Montholon’s offer to Count Montchenu, 
the French Commissioner, of a few “haricots verts” or “ha- 
ricots blanes,” white beans or green, the product of the ex- 
Emperor’s boasted success in gardening, and Montchenu’s 
answer, that he “ might send a little of both.” Upon which, 
Sir Hudson Lowe solemnly and diplomatically remarks :— 
“Whether the haricots verts and haricots blancs, bear any 
reference to the drapeau blanc of the Bourbons, and the 
habit vert of Gen. Bonaparte, and the livery of his servants, 
lam unable to say ; but the Marquis of Montchenu, it appears 
to me, would have acted with more propriety if he had de- 
clined receiving either, or confined himself to the white 
alone.” On this nzaiserie Forsyth thus comments :—“ It cer- 
tainly does seem ludicrous to suppose that there could have 
been any concealed motive in the offer of a few bean-stalks, 
and it may be thought that it would have been caricaturing 
caution to have declined, on political grounds, Count Mon- 
tholon’s polite offer. But Sir H. L. thought the matter of 
some importance, and again alluded to it in another letter 
to Lord Bathurst.” 

Not less ridiculous is the fuss afterwards made by Forsyth 
himself, about a ride or two on horseback taken by the Priest 
Vignali, dressed somewhat in Bonaparte’s style, instead of 
his own clerical costume; “but”—as he gravely adds— 
“with a straw hat not the least like the General’s.” 

In fact, there was a constant disposition to dwell upon the 
chances of Napoleon’s escape, and to circulate rumours of 
every kind on this ticklish subject. Gourgaud’s “revela- 
tions,” as Forsyth calls them, afforded some food to this gos- 
siping appetite, which was, doubtless, excited and nourished 
for the purpose of justifying “stringency of regulations,” 
increased at will, and “difficulty opposed by refusing pa- 
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pers,” &c., whenever the Governor was in an ill humour. 
Nothing is too absurd to be listened to and repeated. Some 
skipper tells a story of a bribe offered him, for what object 
does not appear, “by some person, but whom he did not 
recollect.” This recalls the famous non mi ricordo of the 
Queen’s trial. Gourgaud, it will be remembered, either could 
not, or would not, point out the channel of clandestine com- 
munication with the prisoners, and conveyance of money, 
which he had asserted to have taken place, nor give any 
names; yet, nevertheless, Sir Hudson Lowe affected to be- 
lieve him, and rewarded him for his traitorous falsehood. 
A running notice occurs in the third volume, of the reports 
current now and then, concerning a fast-sailing vessel seen 
about St. Helena, “chased often, but in vain, by the British 
cruisers.” Even Forsyth sneers at these nonsensical ru- 
mours ; “it would appear,” he says, “as if they had a vision 
of the Flying Dutchman, supposed to frequent those seas.” 

Longwood—the wretched abode of fallen greatness— 
seems, indeed, to have been surrounded with an atmosphere 
of suspicion, distrust and hatred, which spread its baleful 
influence over the whole island. It was universally felt and 
known to be unsafe to hold any other than hostile commu- 
nication with its inmates. The intimidation of the medical 
men seems to have been as complete as it is shameful. Dr. 
Verling and Mr. Livingston refuse, at one time, “to sign a 
certificate of Bonaparte’s state of health, fearing that it 
might be considered a political question, and that they might 
compromise themselves.” We know not in what terms to 
speak of Dr. Arnott’s evasive course, which seems to have 
astonished even those whom it was intended to conciliate. 
We cannot ascribe to ignorance his gross misrepresentations 
of Napoleon’s condition, even when almost moribund; his 
inhuman and taunting indifference to sufferings, which the 
bitterest enmity could not look upon without pity. No! it 
was too palpably dictated by the base fear that any expression 
of sympathy with, or even attention to, the complaints of the 
dying Emperor, might offend his malignant jailor, and exer- 
cise some unfavourable influence upon his own future for- 
tynes. 
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When Antommarchi arrives from Europe to take profes- 
sional charge of the illustrious patient, he invites his medi- 
cal brethren on the island to dine with him, but is amazed 
and mortified to find that his invitation is refused or evaded 
unanimously, under the apprehensive dread of the dark 
frown of the despot that kept watch over all their move- 
ments. Becoming shocked and alarmed himself, he asks 
leave to abandon his post of honour and high responsibility, 
and make his escape from this vile despotism—but is refused 
peremptorily. 

When O’Meara put forth his “ Voice from St. Helena,” 
eighteen sets of the book were sent as presents to persons 
on the island. “They were not retained,” we are told, “by 
a single individual, but sent back to the publisher, wath 
their leaves uncut.” Thus was he condemned unheard, un- 
read; clearly because to read or hear him, would have in- 
curred the marked displeasure of the insular tyrant, Gov- 
ernor Sir Hudson Lowe, who at that period was labouring 
most philanthropically to bring about the emancipation of 
the few slaves—the black slaves, we mean—then living on 
the island, and procure there the total and permanent aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

It scarcely seems possible that Forsyth should have been 
conscious of the purport of the above anecdote, strangely 
introduced into an eulogistic biography and carefully la- 
boured defence of his hero, or of the tendency of the follow- 
ing, with which we shall close our critical disquisition. 

Theodore Hook, landing for a short time at St. Helena, 
prepares a book, which he publishes on his arrival in Eng- 
land, entitled “ Facts illustrative of the treatment of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte in St. Helena; being the result of minute 
inquiries and personal research.” Sir Hudson Lowe evi- 
dently shrinks under the laudatory representations of this 
literary sycophant. Was he afraid of being suspected by 
the British ministry of too gentle jailorship, or was he aware 
that the gross misstatements of the work would recoil 
upon him rather than its author? “Iam sensible,” he says, 
“of his good intentions, although he appears to have drawn 
some matters in rather too glowing colours. I believe he 
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got his information from some naval friend, which may ac- 
count for its inaccuracy.” 

Let us describe, in a few sentences, the progressive illness 
of the dying prisoner. He had long complained of symp- 
toms varying in degree, which O’Meara ascribed to “ ob- 
scure sub-acute inflammation of the liver.” In January, 
1819, he was affected with vertigo, and seemed to be threat- 
ened with apoplexy. Dr. Stokoe, on examination of him, 
agreed with O’Meara, and called the case a chronic hepa- 
titis. He “distinctly felt a degree of hardness in the region 
of the liver.” In August, Capt. Nicholls, pecping in, sees 
Napoleon in the bath. “He had a most ghastly appear- 
ance.” In July, 1820, he suffered from “a bilious attack, 
and was restless, changing from one bed to another fre- 
quently, day and night.” In October, he is described as 
“pale, but astonishingly fat and very drowsy.” In Novem- 
ber, he “suffers from frequent vomitings and pains in the 
stomach.” In February, 1821, he has fever, with great pros- 
tration; his stomach is irritable, “his mind wandering.” 
He says, gloomily, “there is no more oil in the lamp.” Yet 
Dr. Arnott, most pertinaciously intruded on him by his jail- 
ors, speaks lightly of the case. Forsyth says :—“It is cer- 
tainly strange that Dr. Arnott did not entertain apprehen- 
sions of a fatal result.” Sir T. Reade writes :—“ Dr. Arnott 
appears to think that Gen. Bonaparte is not affected with 
any serious complaint. He told Gen. Bertrand that he saw no 
danger whatever.” This was on the 6th of April, 1821! On the 
llth, Dr. A. examined the abdomen manually, and told Ber- 
trand that he “could find no hardness or swelling.” “ Napo- 
leon spoke no farther on the subject, merely signifying that 
he understood what was said, by a kind of contractile mo- 
tion of the jaw and upper lip.” On the 28th, he became so 
much worse, that all affectation of ignorance or doubt was 
necessarily laid aside for ever. On the 30th, at midnight, 
“he seemed dying; he was cold as ice and his pulse was 
gone.” 

We find Dr. Arnott staying with him on the Ist of May ; 
“he is much sunk ; raves more; rejects every thing offered ; 
seems collected at one time, and at another loses sense and 
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recollection altogether. He speaks of O’Meara and Stokoe,” 
(long since dismissed,) “forgetting Arnott and Antommarchi” 
(present). He becomes suddenly calm; remarks “on the 
untimely presence of Bertrand, and dictates a letter.” So 
he continues until the 5th of May. At eleven minutes. be- 
fore six in the evening, while a violent hurricane was sweep- 
ing over the island and adjoining ocean, he died, his last 
thought and last words redolent of his military habit of 
command and soldierly feeling. 

His death was directly owing to cancer of the stomach ; 
his father, as well as some other members of his family, had 
been affected with similar disease. It is not difficult now to 
trace, in the history of his symptoms for years previous, the 
gradual progress of this insidious and indomitable malady. 

The autopsy, as given by Forsyth, is a somewhat curious 
specimen of a layman’s paraphrase of a technical state- 
ment. The following are the points of interest :—“ The body 
was very fat, the layer of adipose matter being one inch 
thick on the breast, and one and a half over the abdomen. 
The lungs were sound; the heart of the natural size, but 
thickly covered with fat. The stomach was the seat of 
extensive disease, connected externally with the liver by 
strong adhesions, and internally a mass of schirrhus, with 
cancerous ulceration. It contained a large quantity of fluid 
resembling coffee grounds. The liver adhered to the dia- 
phragm, and the organ was, perhaps, a little larger than 
natural. Except the adhesions, no unhealthy appearance 
was observed in the liver. Dr. Short said it was enlarged ; 
all the medical men present differed from him. Dr. Arnott 
said there was nothing extraordinary in its appearance. 
Antommarchi said it was a large liver, but not otherwise 
extraordinary.” 

The Italian did not sign the report made at the time, but 
afterwards published his own. In that he says:—“ The 
liver, which was affected by chronic hepatitis, closely ad- 
hered by its convex surface to the diaphragm ; the adhesion 
occupied the whole extent of that organ, and was strong, 
cellular, and of long existence.” 

Count Montholon requested that the heart should be taken 
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out and sent to Maria Louisa, in compliance with the wish 
of the dead Napoleon. This was refused by Sir Hudson 
Lowe. It was afterwards put into a silver vessel, and sealed 
or “soldered up with a silver shilling ;” the stomach, also, 
was enclosed “in a silver pepper-box,” and both, in a tin 
case, placed with the body in a wooden box, within a leaden 
coffin. These remains of the Mighty Conqueror mouldered 
in the dust of the distant island to which he was exiled ; but 
this was not their place of final rest. They lie now in his be- 
loved Paris. 

On visiting St. Helena in 1828, even the impassive soul 
of Sir Hudson Lowe must have experienced some emotion. 
Longwood, for so many years a centre of warm and profound 
interest to the whole civilized world, presented a scene of 
neglect and abandonment, decay and dilapidation, almost 
beyond belief. ‘The chief approach to the house was 
through a large pig-stye. Out of the windows of Napo- 
leon’s bed-room protruded bundles of hay; the chamber in 
which he had breathed his last, was converted into a stable.” 


Art. V.—Wnuart 1s our GoverNMENT ? 
1. Tract on Government. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
2. Southern Quarterly Review. April, 1854. Charleston: 
C. Mortimer. Art. VIII. On Government. 


Tne subject of government—what it is and what it should 
be—is one that can scarcely be too frequently discussed by 
the press, in the present condition of our own and the seve- 
ral civilized states of the world. We shall, accordingly, 
offer no apologies for once more urging its consideration 
upon the attention of our readers. Weare specially prompted 
to this performance by the review contained in the April 
number of this periodical, of the tract first mentioned in our 
caption. This tract is understood to be from the pen of Mr. 
James M. Walker, of the Bar of Charleston; the review is 
ascribed, without denial, to the pen of the Hon. Robert Barn- 
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well Rhett. The high reputation of the latter, as a lawyer 
and politician, confers so much authority upon his opinions, 
as renders it necessary that his errors (if he has uttered 
any in his opinion) should meet with prompt exposure ang 
analysis; and this must be our excuse for undertaking the 
review of the reviewer. We shall do our spiriting as gently 
as possible; but frankly state, that, in dealing with one of 
so much rank and experience, we shall feel no necessity to 
speak quite so gingerly, as if our customer were a young 
one, and only beginning his career in politics and polemics.. 
We take for granted that Mr. Rhett has been sufficiently in- 
durated, during his political career in Washington and else- 
where, to endure, with equanimity, an occasional rough 
jostle in debate. Besides, it should be enough for him to 
know, that “those who play at bowls must expect rubbers.” 

It is necessary, in order to understand the issues between 
Mr. Rhett and Mr. Walker—the reviewer and the tract wri- 
ter—to observe that the treatise, so far as it considers the 
government of the United States, urges, as its main propo- 
sition, the necessity of an amendment of the Constitution. 
The particular amendment suggested, is to eradicate from 
that instrument the words “provide for the general wel- 
fare ;” by virtue of which, tariff laws, and others similar in 
their effects, have been enacted. It will not be denied that 
these have been extremely injurious to our section of the 
confederacy. It is a fact, that the intelligent men of the 
Union are divided in opinion upon the question, whether or 
not Congress has a specific power to promote the general 
welfare. But it is certain that Congress has claimed and 
exercised this power frequently, and that, too, with the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Court. 

Until within a very short period of time, no one was more 
ardent, and, we believe, more honest, than Mr. Rhett, in sug- 
gesting means to remedy the evils consequent upon the pos- 
session by Congress of this power “to promote the general 
welfare.” For more than twenty years, the party to which 
he belonged, and of which, until very lately, he was the 
most conspicuous leader, has been sedulously devoted to the 
discovery and application of an efficient remedy. -In 1832 
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it declared, with indescribable gravity of countenance, that- 
the rightful remedy was found at last. “Nullification is the 
rightful remedy.” It is not for us, at this time, to discuss 
the question whether this was or not a constitutional remedy. 
But, writing historically, the fact is, that the panacea of nul- 
lification had this good effect upon the political doctors— 
that it relieved their bosoms of much perilous stuff of a very 
gaseous nature. But the patient did not benefit by it, for 
nullification was followed by the Tariff Act of 1842. 

Defeated, but not discouraged, Mr. Rhett some time after- 
wards separated himself from Mr. Calhoun, and began to agi- 
tate another question deeply interesting to the South, and 
upon which it is justly extremely sensitive. The abolition 
party had pursued a course highly offensive and dangerous 
to us. Congress was supposed to possess all powers, or at 
least sufficient to justify it in legislating upon that subject. 
Mr. Calhoun warned the Senate that disunion would be the 
lamentable consequence of this course of policy ; Mr. Rhett, 
differing with him, resolved to make that which Mr. Cal- 
houn regarded as dreadful even in apprehension, a fact ! 
He proposed secession. Nullification was now an obsolete 
idea of ancient fogydom. Secession was the rightful remedy. 
But, so soon as, in his usual dashing style of practice, he 
seized this new panacea between thumb and finger, in or- 
der to administer it secunduin artem, the patient, in a most 
unaccountable manner, very unexpectedly shut his teeth 
close; whilst the medicine, being of a very gaseous charac- 
ter, like most of the gentleman’s specifics, exploded like a 
hand grenade, overthrowing the doctor and scattering his 
assistants. So very decided was the overthrow and disper- 
sion of the faculty after this explosion, that we have no rea- 
son to question the assurance that they give us, that they 
will kindly wait until the patient shall declare himself ready 
to co-operate with them in curing himself. The co-opera- 
tion party, accordingly, continues still to wait for the good 
time that is coming. 

At this stage of the political career of the leading politi- 
cian of this State, Mr. Walker came forward and respect- 
fully requested him to try a new method, which, although 
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not having the advantage of the stamp of office to give it 
currency, was certainly efficacious. It was recommended 
as a peaceful measure provided by the Constitution, and 
that it had not failed like nullification and secession. “No,” 
says Mr. Rhett; “no remedy can be of any use now that 
secession is bankrupt.” In vain do we protest that nullifi- 
cation and secession are only synonyms for various degrees 
of insanity. Still, he insists that no other means can possibly 
be efficient. Now, toa plain man, all this looks very much 
like an intention, on the part of Mr. Rhett, not to remedy the 
evil at all. But, supposing him still uncured of the insanity 
of secession, this stubbornness of his very much resembles 
that of the ancient ladies in the island of Laputa, who, when 
the imperial palace took fire, highly applauded the attempts 
of the people to extinguish the flames with thimble-fulls of 
water. But when Mr. Gulliver, seeing the certain ruin of 
the edifice, if other and more powerful means were not em- 
ployed instantly, with the instinct of genius, conceived the 
design of arresting the flames by a process quite as efficient 
as simple—letting himself fairly out for the purpose, and 
bringing his engine to bear upon the fire, with a vigour 
greatly increased by long retention, and the free use of glimi- 
grim—then it was that the old ladies of the palace shrieked 
out their hostility to the only process by which the building 
could be saved. Better that the palace should burn a thou- 
sand times, than that they should discard from use the putty- 
like thimbles, which hitherto had only added fuel to the 
flames !* Had our ex-Senator made this little history his 
special study, he could not more completely have fashioned 
his own philosophy upon it. We commend him to a re-pe- 
rusa] of Swift, with particular regard to the politics and 
government of Laputa. 

It is also to be observed that the tract is not a party tract. 
The writer chose to express his opinions on the subject of 
government, and in so doing violated no duty to the country. 
His style is courteous—to a degree which is unusual in po- 


* Lest some of our young readers should have passed over Swift among the 
English classics, we refer them to the source of this comparison in the first part of 
the Voyage to Laputa, Chap. 5. 
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litical writings. His allusions to parties are accompanied 
with selected words of sincere kindness. Mr. Calhoun re- 
ceives from him the praise of being a just man and a pa- 
triot. And although he does not agree with that distinguished 
person in all his opinions, and in his lifetime had never been 
idolatrous in his admiration of him, so, after his death, he 
could not be Mr. Calhoun’s traducer. “ De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” is a high and noble sentiment. Under these cireum- 
stances the writer of the tract had a right to expect that his 
motives would not be impugned. But he might well be as- 
tonished, as he reads the following passage in the article of 
Mr. Rhett, p. 502: 


‘“‘But we do not like his reference to reason as the end of govern- 
ment. Reason is a faculty of the mind, not a principle; and, although 
the noblest faculty of the mind, it is, on that account, the most per- 
verted by our fall. Atleast, its aberrations in religion, morals and poli- 
tics, are more flagrant, as they rise up continually and agitate the bosom 
of society. Looking to its vast scope and dignity in man, and rejecting 
the truths of the Bible, the French atheists, in 1792, enthroned it in 
government, as our author seems disposed to do, although from very 
different principles. They contended that reason was alone sufficient 
for man’s guidance in life and government. All he had to do was to 
follow nature and reason. The passions were natural, and, therefore, 
reasonable. They were, therefore, to be indulged. Convince the reason 


of what is right in morals and government, and man would practice 
it,” &e: 


Now this whole passage indicates a very extraordinary 
confusion of ideas, and ignorance of the meaning of words. 
The author of the tract does not maintain the proposition as 
is asserted by Mr. Rhett, that reason is the end of govern- 
ment ; but the reverse, that government is the substitute for 
reason; occupies its place in the external affairs of the 
world, and is necessary only because human reason ts too 
weak to controul human passions. 

Again, Mr. Rhett has not displayed a very nice discrimi- 
nation in the use of words in the above citation. He illus- 
trates his remarks by referring to the worship of a woman 
in Notre Dame. Now, reason is a faculty, but it is that fa- 
culty of the mind which serves to restrain human passions. 
It is the brake on the steam car. When passions hurry man 
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wo 


into crime, it is not because of the aberrations of this fa- 
culty, but because of its inactivity, its deadness; because the 
brake is not applied to them. But Mr. Rhett uses the word 
reason in that vulgar sense which comprehends under it all 
the mental and moral qualities of man. And it isin that 
vulgar sense, but not the sense in which Mr. Walker has 
used it, that the French atheists employed it. They did not 
enthrone a prostitute, as the symbol of that faculty which 
restrains human passions, but as the symbol of human pas- 
sions unrestrained by reason. It is very manifest that the 
reviewer neither understands the language of the philologer, 
nor the facts of the historian. The comparison between the 
practice of the French atheists and that recommended by 
Mr. Walker, springs solely from that want of discrimination 
in the use of words, which is characteristic of a particular 
class of minds, which social and Christian charity will not 
suffer us to individualize more closely, but to all of which a 
course of Lindley Murray, and a certain moderate delay at 
Jericho, until their beards had grown, would be only proper 
recommendations. 

It is also to be remarked, that the necessity of resuming 
the study of grammar, which we have recommended to the 
reviewer, is made very manifest by his criticism on the opin- 
ion, that “government is purely an instrument of restraint. 
The powers essential to it, are none, therefore, but such as 
will render it efficient for restraint.” The reviewer states 
that the author “looks upon government not as an instru- 
ment to prevent injustice, but as a mere instrument of re- 
straint.” He then proceeds to state, and manifestly he in- 
tends to contradict the author, that “it (government) is an 
instrument of preventing injustice, which is its aim and end. 
In reality, government restrains only to promote this great 
aim and end of its existence.” 

_ Then government is an instrument of restraint, according 
to this admission. The reviewer agrees with the tract writer 
fully, although unconsciously ; and that instrument of re- 
straint has for its aim and end to prevent injustice. Every 
one who has read the tract, knows that its theme is, that the 
only use of government at all, is to prevent one man or one 
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people from indulging their passions to the wrong and injury 
of another. But when the reviewer proceeds to say that 
government is uot only an instrument to prevent or restrain 
(the words are synonymous) injustice, but “is also a great 
deal more,” he contradicts himself. For if the aim and end 
of government is to restrain or prevent injustice, then no 
other powers are essential to it but such as will render it effi- 
cient for that purpose. If other powers are possessed by 
government, then it has other ends than to prevent injustice, 
and to leave the people free to choose and to act. Now the 
reviewer cannot name any power which government can 
possess, beyond those which make it a mere instrument of 
restraint, that will not fall under the class of progressive 
powers, or, if he pleases, aggressive powers. These, too, 
are the powers which governments have invariably used for 
the destruction of popular freedom, and are the only powers 
that can be used for that purpose. We must, however, here 
not omit to notice the complaint that we have used the word 
progressive for constructive powers. Here, again, a good 
grammar and dictionary were necessary to the reviewer. 
Progressive powers are possessed by every potentate in Eu- 
rope, but none of them have powers by construction, or 
constructive powers. These can be found only in our govern- 
ment, where we have a Constitution, which, together with 
the laws passed in pursuance of it, is to be construed by 
a Court. The phrase constructive powers has been derived 
from the Courts. Progressive powers, therefore, may be 
obtained by Congress by construction, but all Europe proves 
that most commonly they are held by governments as their 
inherent and express right. The phrases, therefore, are not 
by any means of identical meaning, as the reviewer im- 
properly imagines. 

We have glanced hastily, but sufficiently, at the chief ob- 
jections which the reviewer has presented to the two first 
chapters of the tract. Neither time nor space will permit 
us to notice all the platitudes and errors which abound in 
the article of Mr. Rhett. But, before proceeding to graver 
matters, we will observe upon the following remarks of the 
reviewer : 
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“ Another kindred fallacy put forth by the author before us, and very 
common amongst writers, is that free governments are not suited to 
every people. The truth of this position is easily tested by the ques- 
tion, what is free government? A free government is a just government.” 


Here, we desire to propound a few questions to the re- 
viewer. Does Mr. Rhett hold it to be a fallacy, that the ne- 
gro race is not fit to be free? Does he hold it to be a kin- 
dred fallacy, that that race is now governed justly by the 
whites? Does he mean that the government of the whites 
over their slaves, is not a just government, because it is not 
a free government, and is an unjust government because the 
negroes are not free? Will he defend his answer. to his 
own question, “ how are they to obtain a more enlarged free- 
dom from their government?” By fighting! Furthermore, 
is Mr. Rhett, himself, a freeman? Is he not, by his own defi- 
nition, a mere slave? For he has, for the greater portion of 
his life, been clamorous in his declarations, that the govern- 
ment of the United States is not a just government, and, 
therefore, not a free government. It is not our design to im- 
pute to Mr. Rhett sentiments which might justly be inferred 
to be entertained by him from the above citation. Our ques- 
tions have been put, not with a view to show that he has 
been writing abolitionism, but nonsense. 

Having now disposed of these preliminary objections to 
the tract, which are original with Mr. Rhett, and, indeed, pe- 
culiar to him, we shall proceed to examine two grave 
objections that have been made by others as well as Mr. 
Rhett. These are: Ist. That the tract maintains that Con- 
gress possesses, by virtue of the Constitution, a specific power 
to promote the general welfare. 2. That the tract main- 
tains the doctrines of the old federal or consolidation school. 
We shall consider these assertions in the order in which they 
are placed. 

It is admitted that the tract does expressly state that, in 
the opinion of the author, the Constitution is the source of 
the mischief; inasmuch as it contains a specific power to 
promote the general welfare. Furthermore, that, so long as 
that power remained in it, even as a seminal principle, that 
the people would suffer. Hence, he proposed, in energetic lan- 
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guage, to eradicate this specific power from the Constitution. 
With such views, it was plainly unnecessary for him to con- 
sider whether or not the Convention intended to give this 
power, either in a limited or unlimited extent. For, in 
either case, he regards the power as inherently and incurably 
mischievous—unmitigated by a single particle of good, and, 
moreover, incapable of any such mitigation. He argued 
that it was, and necessarily must be, productive of class 
legislation ; although limited to a degree suitable to the fancy 
of a strict constructionist. So far, therefore, from approving 
of the existence of the power, or its exercise, by way of 
tariffs, é&c., he condemns it and them, in the strongest lan- 
guage. Moreover, he recommends, as the true policy of the 
South, that every member of Congress should vote against 
the use of that power, and that every one who votes for it, 
should be cashiered. 

The question, therefore, between the critics of the tract 
and its author, is reduced to this, whether or not there is in 
the Constitution, even as a seminal principle, the power to 
promote the general welfare. For, if there be any power at 
all, in the slightest conceivable degree, to promote the ge- 
neral welfare, then it must be admitted, that neither a con- 
current majority, nor any other deviee can eradicate it from 
the Constitution, and that those devices can, in their most 
successful application, only mitigate its evils, not cure them. 
This, no candid man will deny. 

Now, according to the plain words of the preamble of the 
Constitution, one of the ends for which this government was 
created, was to promote the general welfare. Mr. Calhoun, in 
his disquisition, does not deny it; but, on the contrary, cites 
the preamble to show for what objects the government was 
created. He could not deny its existence without contra- 
dicting his early speeches in favour of the tariff—without 
reproaching Mr. McDuffie on account of his celebrated re- 
port in favour of the United States Bank—without censur- 
ing his own speech at the Memphis Convention, in favour of 
the improvements of that “internal sea,” the Mississippi 
river. Let us pass, then, to the 8th sec. Ist article. 
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“The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fence of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises, shall 
be uniform throughout the United States.” 


Here, it is to be observed, that there is a little want of 
candour on the partof Mr. Rhett. The author of the tract 
inserted, before the words “ general welfare,” the words “to 
promote,” but carelessly omitted the marks of parenthesis, 
which should have preceded and followed those words. The 
passage should have been printed thus: 


“ The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fence and [to promote the] general welfare of the United States.” 


No candid or just mind would have suspected the writer of 
the equal stupidity aud immorality of designing to interpo- 
late a clause of the Constitution with his own language, for 
a party purpose, or for any purpose; and Mr. Rhett should 
have shown himself above conceiving, and, still more, of ex- 
pressing, such a thought. We frankly say to him, that the 
very notion of such a thing is discreditable to his nobleness 
and candour. Mr. Walker evidently inserted the words in 
question, simply with the view to express his understanding 
of the meaning of the word “provide” for the general wel- 
fare. Let us return to the question. 

We admit, for the sake of argument, that the Convention 
did not intend to give to Congress: unlimited power to pro- 
mote the general welfare. We admit, for the same purpose, 
that it did not intend to give more than extremely limited 
powers to promote the general welfare. But we deny that 
it did not give some power to promote the general welfare. 
Mr. Rhett may limit it as much as he pleases, short of its 
total extinction. So long as that power exists, as a mere 
seminal principle, so long all “concurrent majorities,” in- 
cluding single State veto and double Presidents, are useless. 
That the power does exist to this limited extent, is admitted 
even by Mr. Calhoun. Upon that point we have his own 
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express testimony. It is well known that he was the author 
of the Report and Resolutions of 1827 (1 vol. St. at Large, 
p- 238). Hear him— 


“Whether, under the power ‘ to promote the general welfare, Con- 
gress can expend money in internal improvements, or for any purposes 
not connected with the enumerated objects in the Constitution.” 


Here is an explicit acknowledgment, by Mr. Calhoun, 
which was adopted by both branches of the Legislature, 
that there 7s a specific power to promote the general wel- 
fare granted to Congress by the Constitution. Indeed, the 
question was, at the time, not whether such a power existed 
at all, but whether it was a limited or unlimited power. 
Now, however painful it may be to some persons to answer, 
still it is our duty to ask them, whether they hold now the 
same opinions that they did in 1827? It cannot be pre- 
tended that this State has, by any authoritative act, repudi- 
ated the report and resolutions of that year. Nor has the 
State Rights party of the South altered its position. Nor, 
so far as we are informed, has Mr. Calhoun disowned those 
opinions. The author of the tract, therefore, stands firmly 
fixed upon the old principles of this State. 

It is to be observed, here, that Mr. Walker differs, in this 
material respect, from the school of Alexander Hamilton: 
that he condemns what it approves—the power to promote 
the general welfare. He would eradicate it entirely from 
the Constitution. Mr. Hamilton would have had the power 
unlimited. But, according to the views of Mr. Walker, no 
limitation can, in fact, be applied to the exercise of this 
power. As well may the physician attempt to confine poi- 
son infused into the blood to a particular limb or artery. It 
will be borne upon its silent current through every portion 
of the body. The whole history of the legislation of this 
country, by virtue of the power to promote the general wel- 
fare, demonstrates the fact that, for all practical purposes, 
the supposed limitations upon its exercise are vain and 
nugatory. There is no effectual remedy, then, but to eradi- 
cate it from the Constitution. 
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It has been shown that the powef to promote the general 
welfare has been admitted, even by Mr. Calhoun, to exist. 
We might, therefore, stop at this point ; for further argument 
will not be necessary in order to defend the tract. But it is 
said that, although the Constitution gives the power to pro- 
mote the general welfare, still it is not an unlimited power, 
but one limited to certain enumerated objects. We regret 
sincerely that such a construction is not sustained by the 
proceedings of the Convention. As we have often repeated, 
our purpose is to amend the Constitution, so that Congress 
shall not have this power. There is, however, a great differ- 
ence between what the Constitution 7s, and what it ought to 
be. At present we are considering what itis. To know 
what the Convention meant by the words “promote the 
general welfare,” “provide for the general welfare,” let us 
trace these words throughout the proceedings. 

Soon after the Convention assembled, and had arranged 
its rules of procedure and other preliminary business, Mr. 
Randolph, of Virginia, arose. He remarked that the gov- 
ernment which was to be formed, ought “to procure to the 
several States various blessings of which an isolated condi- 
tion was incapable.”—(Mad. Papers, 729.) He proposed, 
therefore, several resolutions, and among them the fol- 
lowing— 


“ Resolved, That the articles of confederation ought to be so corrected 
and enlarged as to accomplish the objects proposed by their institution, 
namely : the common defence, security of liberty and general welfare.” 


—(731,) 


This resolution was referred to the committee of the whole 
house. Here observe that the words “general welfare” 
are separated from the words “common defence,” by the 
insertion, between them, of another object of the Union— 
“the security of liberty.” During the same day, Mr. Charles 
Pinckney submitted to the Convention the draft of a Consti- 
tution, which seems to have been made the foundation of 
the present Constitution. Its preamble sets forth that— 


“We, the people of the States of, ete., ete., do ordain, declare and 
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establish the following Constitution for the government of ourselves 
and our posterity.” —-(735.) 


Here nothing is said of any particular objects for which 
the government is to be established. So, in article 6, clause 
1, it is provided—* The legislature of the United States shall 
have power to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises ;” but no particular objects for which taxation should 
be levied are mentioned. It does not contain the words in our 
present Constitution, namely: to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare.- This draft 
was also referred to the committee of the whole house. It 
is notorious that the difference between the members from 
the large and small States now began to be manifested. 
Violent discussions ensued, threatening the dissolution of 
the Convention, and which were never perfectly healed. 
However, after many questions had been agitated, and a 
committee on detail had been appointed, this committee re- 
ported, by Mr. Rutledge, another draft of a Constitution, 
but which draft merely copies the words, already quoted 
above, of Mr. Pinckney’s draft.—(1226.) The preamble 
and article 6, clause 1, are in the same words in both drafts. 
At the time of making this report, the same committee 
had under consideration the following resolution of Mr. 
Madison— 


“6, Resolved, That the Naticnal Legislature ought to possess the 
legislative rights vested in Congress by the confederation; and, more- 
over, to legislate in all cases for the general interests of the Union, and 
also, in those to which the States are separately incompetent, or in 
which the harmony of the United States may be interrupted by the 
exercise of individual legislation.”—(1221.) 


Again, at a subsequent day, Mr. Madison proposed, in order 
to be referred, to give Congress power “to secure the pay- 
ment of the public debt.”—(13855.) These two several pro- 
positions were referred to the committee on detail. Ona 
subsequent day the committee recommend and report—to 
add at the end of Ist clause, Ist section, 7th article (not as 
it now stands) —“ for the payment of the debts and necessary 
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expenses of the United States,” ete.; and they recommend 
to add, at the end of the 16th clause of the 2nd section, 7th 
article (not where it now stands), “and to provide, as may 
become necessary, from time to time, for the well managing 
and securing the common property and general interests and 
welfare of the United States, in such manner as shall not 
interfere with the government of individual States in mat- 
ters which respect only their internal police, or for which 
their individual anthority may be competent ”—(1398). 
Thus it appears that the Convention, having before it a 
draft of the Constitution, inserted in places different from 
those which they now occupy, specific powers to pay debts 
and provide for the general welfare; and that these powers 
were inserted upon the motion of Mr. Madison. There can 
be no doubt, unless Mr. Madison stultified himself in the 
“ Federalist,” that he did intend to confer upon Congress a 
specific and almost unlimited power to promote the general 
welfare. And, moreover, he always insisted that Congress 
had such power, by virtue of the clauses which have been 
before cited. But to proceed: these reported additions, with 
numerous others, were, after their adoption by the Conven- 
tion, referred to a committee “to revise the style of and ar- 
range the articles.” —(1532.) This committee consisted of 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Gouverneur Morris, Mr. 
Madison and Mr. King. Excepting Mr. Johnson, who was 
from Massachusetts, the other members were all from the 
large and suspected States. 

The committee on style reported the preamble of the Con- 
stitution in the words as we now read them—(1542). They 
altered the arrangement of the articles made by the commit- 
tee on detail. and included them thus—— 


“Sec. 8. The Congress may, by joint ballot, appoint a Treasurer. 
They shall have power to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and gene- 
ral welfare of the United States.” 


Thus adding to the draft of the Constitution originally 
reported, the power which had been given specially and 
separately, to pay debts ; and, also, the other specific power 
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which had been separately given to promote the general 
welfare. The words “ for the common defence” were never 
considered separately, and seeni to have passed without par- 
ticular consideration. The other powers were all sharply 
contested, and formed parts of those objections which then 
were, as now they are, urged against the Constitution itself. 
It cannot be denied that the specific power to promote the 
general welfare, unlimited except by the internal affairs of 
the States, had been recommended by the committee—(1398). 
This, too, was on the motion of Mr. Madison. When, there- 
fore, it was referred to the committee to arrange the articles, 
of which Mr. Madison was a conspicuous member, it is ab- 
surd to suppose that the mover of the measure would insert 
it in the Constitution in such a way as to abrogate and nul- 
lify it. On the contrary, we know that it was one of his 
favourite measures. 

Let us now finish the investigation of this clause. Much 
has been said about the power to promote the general wel- 
fare, being negatived by the last words of the clause, pro- 
viding that taxation shall be uniform. Now, whilst the 
clause stood thus: “The Congress may, by joint ballot, ap- 
point a Treasurer. They shall have power to levy and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts, 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States”’—various motions were made to strike out 
the power to elect a Treasurer, and so to alter the clause 
that it should read as it now does—(1440). Previously, the 
committee had reported and recommended, 


“That there be inserted, after the fourth clause of the seventh section, 
‘nor shall any regulation of commerce or revenue give preference to the 
ports of one state over those of another, or oblige vessels bound to or 
from any state to enter, clear or pay duties in another; and all tonnage 
duties, imposts and excises, laid by the Legislature, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 


On a subsequent day, Mr. Madison states : 


“Art. I. Sec. 8. The words ‘but all such duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, shall be uniform throughout the United States,’ are unanimously 
annexed to the power of taxation”—(1575). 
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Thus, after the Convention had adopted specific motions 
giving Congress power to tax, for the purpose of paying 
debts and providing for the general welfare, it was declared 
that the taxation should be uniform. The rest of the report 
became, and now is, a separate clause of the Constitution— 
Art. 1; Sec. 9; Clause 6. The committee of details merely 
annexed it to the end of the taxation clause, instead of in- 
serting it immediately after the words creating the power of 
taxation. The reason of this is, that had they inserted it, 
either they must have made of the uniformity words an 
awkward parenthesis, or repeated the previous words, “ Con- 
gress shall have power to levy taxes, to pay the debts, &c.” 
As it stands, Congress has power to levy taxes, pay debts, 
&c., provided the power is exercised so that the taxes shall 
be uniform. 

Whether, therefore, we look to the history of the power to 
promote the general welfare, to the movers of the measure, 
to the arrangement of the style and order of the powers, it 
is plain that the Convention did give to Congress this power. 
It is equally plain that the limitations upon the power pro- 
posed by Mr. Madison, and recommended by the committee, 
and adopted by the Convention, are not contained in the suc- 
ceeding clauses of the 8th section. The limitations proposed 
by Mr. Madison and the committee, are that Congress shall 
use this power “in such manner as shall not interfere with 
the government of individual States, in matters which re- 
spect their own internal police, or for which their individual 
authority may be competent”-—(1398). These are the limita- 
tions, and the only limitations intended to be put upon this 
power, by the movers of the proposition, the committee that 
reported, and the Convention that adopted it. On the other 
hand, all the clauses that follow it, in the 8th section, are 
distinct and substantive powers. They, according to gram- 
matical construction, leave understood, at the beginning of 
each clause, the first words of the section, namely: “The 
Congress shall have power to borrow money, &c. TheCon- 
gress shall have power to regulate commerce, &c.” Fur- 
thermore, the limitations recommended by the committee are 
not, as we have before stated, to be found in any part of the 
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8th section of the Constitution. Hence, the attempt to limit the 
power to promote the general welfare to the objects enume- 
rated in the succeeding clauses of the section, is entirely 
without warrant. Much has been said about the Conven- 
tion having refused to authorize internal improvements— 
manufactories—a bank. The Convention did so refuse to 
grant specific powers, distinct from the general welfare, for 
these purposes. But the effect of that refusal was simply to 
leave the power unlimited; for, if those objects had been 
enumerated, if power to promote the general welfare, by 
establishing manufactories, had been granted, then, of course, 
it would have excluded the idea that the power could be used 
for other non-enumerated purposes. The expression of the 
one would have been the exclusion of the others. So that 
the Convention did, in fact, refuse to insert any clause which 
could be construed as a limitation upon the power to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

Now, we have entered into this tedious inquiry, not to jus- 
tify the Convention in granting this power; not to sanction 
the free construction of it, not to intimate our approval of 
the laws which have been passed in pursuance of it; but to 
make more clear and unquestionable, the indispensable ne- 
cessity of eradicating from the Constitution this tremendous 
power. We believe that the Constitution is what we have 
shown it to be. We desire that it should not continue in its 
present state, but should be amended. Those who cannot 
understand our designs, and mistake our motives, must con- 
tinue to entertain their suspicions. But every candid and in- 
telligent man will admit that this power, which, limited or 
unlimited, has always been abused by Congress, ought to be 
taken from it. It is mere idle disputation to discuss strict 
construction and free construction, when, by either construc- 
tion, the power is, and must be, pernicious. Let us leave 
such discussions to the schools, and, like men of sense, remove 
the cause of quarrel and prevent misconstruction, by taking 
away the power to be construed. 

Another topic which we propose to notice, is the position, 
urged in the tract, that the Constitution has made this go- 
vernment partly federal and partly national. Undoubtedly, 
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the articles of confederation created a confederacy—a sys- 
tem of governments. The deputies who met in Congress, 
were appointed by the governments of the several States. It 
differed in principle in no respect from the many European 
Congresses which assembled at various times to concert 
measures of resistance against France. But the deputies ap- 
pointed by a legislature or State government, do not repre- 
sent the sovereignty of the people of a State. They can 
have no more power to limit or surrender the rights of sover- 
eignty belonging to the people, than the legislature. Their 
powers are greatly inferior to those which belong to a con- 
vention of the people. When, therefore, the articles state 
that the confederacy was formed by the States, they mean, of 
course, by the legislatures or governments of the States. 
The confederation was, therefore, a system of governments. 

This union was found to be inefficient for the accomplish- 
ment of its purposes. A Convention, therefore, was held, 
which formed the present Constitution. And as that Consti- 
tution conferred extraordinary powers upon Congress, it was 
admitted to be necessary to have it ratified by conventions 
of the people of the several States, each acting as an inde- 
pendent people or “sovereign community.” The present 
Constitution, therefore, was not ratified and made obligatory 
by the governments of the several States, as the articles of 
confederation had been, but was ratified by the several peo- 
ple of each State. Hence, therefore, the title, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, means the Constitution of the uni- 
ted societies—peoples—communities ; whereas, that of the 
confederation meant the Constitution of the several govern- 
ments—legislatures—States. That the word State should be 
used in several senses, is not unusual; and being equivocal, 
ought to be rejected, or some definite meaning given to it, in 
discussions of this sort. Thus, Mr. Calhoun uses the word 
to express government ; for, at the beginning of his disquisi- 
tion, he states that ours is a system of governments. In the 
Constitution, however, the word is generally used to mean 
“people,” or sovereign community. In the art. 1, sec. 2, re- 
presentatives shall be chosen “by the people of the several 
States.” Here, States seem to refer to territories. It is, 
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therefore, necessary, in order to discuss the subject with 
clearness, that the word State should be rejected, and the 
word government, or the word society, used in its place. 
But as the word State means, under the articles, government, 
and as Mr. Calhoun uses it in that sense, we will adopt it, 
and hold it to mean government. With this understanding 
of its meaning, then, it is plain, that if we look, as Mr. Cal- 
houn properly thinks we should do, to the source and creator 
of the government, it is plain that our present Constitution 
is a Constitution of the united peoples, or sovereign commu- 
nities. And its title ought to have been the Constitution of 
the united peoples, whilst that of the articles was an union 
of the governments. In other words, when we adopt his 
test of the nature of the government, the source and creator 
of it, the present union differs from the union of the confe- 
deration, as much as the sources of these two governments 
differ from each other. The articles created a union of go- 
vernments, the present Constitution an union of peoples. 
Now we deny that two or more peoples can be united for 
specific purposes, without being, as to those purposes, one 
people. Just as several individuals, by entering into a com- 
pact to accomplish certain lawful purposes, are, in legal 
sense, one person, or a firm. To prevent the union of these 
several peoples into one, it is indispensably necessary to in- 
terpose their governments ; and if we interpose their govern- 
ments in reference to the present union, with a view to pre- 
vent this union of the peoples, then we contradict and deny 
the test of the nature of the government, the source and cre- 
ators of it—in short, we contradict the premises which Mr. 
Calhoun has himself established as true. But it is as certain 
that the peoples of the several States formed our present 
Constitution, as it is that the governments of the several 
States formed the articles of confederation. ; 
It is plain, therefore, it was with a view of uniting seve- 
ral peoples—of making several peoples into one people— 
that our present government was formed. This could only 
be effected by a convention of each people acting as inde- 
pendent and sovereign communities, free to become consoli- 
dated with the other several peoples, or to refuse. They 
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chose to become one people. To do so, it was necessary to 
surrender either all their separate rights of sovereignty, or 
some of them. In the former case, the consolidation would 
have been complete for all purposes—in the latter, for some. 
Did the several peoples surrender any of their sovereign 
rights, and thus become partially consolidated? We shall 
show that they did surrender some of their rights of sover- 
eignty, and it must follow, then, that they were partially con- 
solidated, and, of course, could not be united wholly in a fe- 
deral government. 

During the session of the Convention, George Washington, 
whose opinions, we very humbly conceive, are as valuable 
and as much valued as those of any other person, wrote 
thus :* 


“ Persuaded I am that the primary cause of all our disorders was in 
the different State governments, and in the tenacity of that power which 
pervades the whole of their systems. Whilst independent sovereignty 
is so ardently contended for—whilst the local views of each State and 
separate interests by which they are too much governed, will not yield 
to a more enlarged scale of politics, incompatibility in the laws of dif- 
ferent States, and disrespect to those of the General Government, must 


render the situation of this great country weak, inefficient and disgrace- 
ful.” 


Shortly afterwards, he addressed a letter to Benjamin Har- 
rison,t sending “a copy of the Constitution, which the Federal 
Convention has submitted to the people of these States.” Mr. 
Harrison replied, “if the Constitution is carried into effect, 
the States south of the Potomac will be little more than ap- 
pendages to those to the northward of it.” Col. Mason, of 
Virginia, declared “that he would sooner chop off his right 
hand than put it to the Constitution as it now stands.”§ This 
he said on the floor of the Convention, in the face of George 
Washington, and he never did sign the Constitution. The 
Constitution, however, was adopted; and the President, 
George Washington, in his letter to Congress, accompanying 
the draft of the Constitution, says: 


* Writings of Washington. Sparks. 9 vol. p, 258. + Ibid. r. 265. 
} Ibid. p.266. § Mad. Pap. p. 1475, 
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“It is obviously impracticable in the federal government of these 
States, to secure all rights of independent sovereignty to each, and yet 
provide for the interest and safety of all. Individuals entering into so- 
ciety, must give up a share of liberty to preserve the rest.”* 


And in another paragraph, quoted by Mr. Calhoun, he says: 


“Tn all our deliberations on this subject, we kept steadily in our view 
that which appears to us the greatest interest of every true American— 
the consolidation of our Union.” 


Here we have, in the first citation, an express declaration 
that the peoples of the several States did not surrender all their 
rights of independent sovereignty, and, of course, surrendered 
some of them; and, in the second, that this was done with 
a view to the consolidation of the Union. And we have seen 
the conduct of Mr. Mason, and the opinion of Mr. Harrison, 
as to the effect of this Constitution upon the States south of 
the Potomac. 

But the evidence is not exhausted. We will pass by, for 
the present, the opinions of Mr. Madison, so much criticised 
by Mr. Calhoun, and refer to the opinions and conduct of 
Patrick Henry. Who will undertake to denounce him as.a 
traitor to his State? Who dare assert that the earliest ad- 
vocate of American Independence was no friend to liberty ? 
Who will taunt him as a consolidationist? None but a fool 
or a slave! When the Constitution was presented to the 
Convention of the people of Virginia, for ratification, he 
opposed it, and declared that it did make a consolidation of 
the United States—that it did destroy the independence and 
sovereignty of the States. “Have they said, we, the States ?t 
Have they made a proposal of a compact between States ? 
If they had, this would be a confederation ; it is, otherwise, 
most clearly a consolidated government.” Again—“To all 
the common purposes of legislation, it is a great consolida- 
tion of government.”{ These are not the sentiments of one 
who approved of the Constitution, but of one who, in the 
Virginia Convention, closed his speech in opposition to the 
ratification of the Constitution, with these words: 


* Constitution. Hickey, p. 188. 
+ Wirt’s Life of Henry, pp. 286-7. t Ibid. p, 304. 
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“My head, my hand and my heart, shall be free to retrieve the loss 
of liberty, and remove the defects of that system in a constitutional 
way—Z wish not to go to violence, but will wait, with hopes that the 
spirit which predominated in the revolution is not yet gone. I shall, 
therefore, patiently wait, in expectation of seeing that government 
changed, so as to be compatible with the safety, liberty and happiness 
of the people.” 

Now, Mr. Calhoun has declared himself to be directly of 
the opposite opinion, and has maintained that this is a 
government altogether federal. We have expressed an 
opinion different from that of Mr. Henry, as well as of Mr. 
Calhoun—an opinion in accordance with that of George 
Washington, that the States have not surrendered “ all rights 
of independent sovereignty.” This is our language. It is 
not true that this Union is a “system of States” alone—a 
mere confederacy. It is neither a system of States alone, 
nor an absolute consolidation of all the people. 


“Again, But suppose the other States, not content with a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and refusing to repeal the law, should say that this 
is not a system of States—-that it was such under the articles of confe- 
deration, but that source of weakness was removed by the adoption of 
the Constitution—that this Union is partly federative and partly na- 
tional—all of which they would be well warranted in saying,” &e. 


Again—* For certain and for limited purposes, the Consti- 
tution has amalgamated the several peoples of the States 
into one people.”* But this is the language of Mr. Cal- 
houn—* How strange, after all these admissions, is the con- 
clusion that the government is partly federal and partly na- 
tional.”+ And the same idea is repeated in various other 
places, and the opinion that this government is partly fede- 
ral and partly national, declared to be an absurdity. With 
a full knowledge of this censure, we have taken to ourselves 
the liberty expressly to deny its justice. 

To maintain our position, we appeal from Mr. Calhoun in 
1852 to Mr. Calhoun in 1832 :} 


“Tt must never be forgotten, that it is to the creating and to the con- 
trolling power, that we are to look for the true character of the fede- 


* Tract, pp. 30-35. +t Disquisition, pp. 181 ; 140-2~6 ; 162. 
{1 Statutes at Large, p. 335. 
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ral government, for the present controversy is, not as to the sources 
from which the ordinary powers of the government are drawn ; these 
are partly federal and partly national. Nor is it relevant to consider 
upon whom these powers operate. In this last view, the government, 
for limited purposes, is entirely national.” 


In 1832, Mr. Calhoun admitted that, considering the sources 
of the government, the powers are partly federal and 
partly national ; and that, for limited purposes, the govern- 
ment is entirely national. Mr. Walker has simply copied 
this passage, almost verbatim, into his tract. Is Mr. Walker, 
in consequence, a political heretic who has deserted the prin- 
ciples of this State? Perhaps Mr. Rhett will be pleased to 
answer the question. We beg that he will do so. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that, in the same para- 
graph which we have before cited, are these words: 


“The true question is, who are the parties to the compact? Who 
created and who can alter and destroy it? Is it the States or the peo- 
ple? This question has been already answered. The States, as States, 
ratified the compact. ‘The people of the United States, collectively, 
had no agency in its formation.” 


Mr. Calhoun, in his disquisition, uses the word States to 
mean governments; and, if such is its sense in the above 
citation, it is unquestionably untrue that the governments or 
Legislatures formed the compact. On the other hand, it 7s 
true that the severa) peoples ratified the compact, surren- 
dered some of their rights of sovereignty, and created a 
“government for limited purposes entirely national.” 

The truth is, that the ambiguous meaning of the word 
States, has led to much confusion of reasoning, and is the 
foundation of the whole theory of Mr. Calhoun. None will 
deny the fact, that the present Constitution was the act of 
the several peoples of each State, acting as sovereign com- 
munities, and that the Legislatures had no power to surren- 
der any of its sovereign rights, nor to cede the extraordinary 
powers contained in the Constitution. From this incapacity 
of the Legislatures sprang the necessity of a ratification by 
Conventions. The people in Conventions, by adopting the 
Constitution, authorized the several Legislatures, for instance, 
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to elect Senators ; reserving to themselves the right to elect 
Representatives. If this is not true, then the Legislatures 
reserved to themselves the power to elect Senators, and 
granted power to the people to elect Representatives. But 
this idea is a mere absurdity, for the Legislatures have no 
ability to grant powers to the people, who are the owners of 
all power. But, absurd as this idea is, it is yet gravely 
stated that this “is a confederacy, because the extent of the 
powers of the government depends not upon the people of 
the United States collectively, but upon the State Legisla- 
tures, or on the people of the separate States, acting in these 
State Conventions.” It is not true that the government ex- 
ercises any power in any extent, by leave of—or that the 
extent of any power depends upon—the State Legislatures ; 
it depends solely, and altogether, upon the peoples of each 
State. Not even the head of the federal party, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, much less a member of the democratic party, would ven- 
ture to attribute, to a Legislature, any original power not 
derived from the people. If that is not the meaning of the 
words “upon the State Legislatures’—-and these are mere 
surplusage—then let them be stricken out. But, in striking 
them out, you throw confusion into, and make nonsense of, 
the whole document. For it is a fundamental maxim of 
Mr. Calhoun, that “ours is a system of governments,” and 
that the General Government is the agent of governments. 
Then, of course, it derives its powers from the governments, 
not the peoples of the States. A more naked attribution of 
sovereignty to the Legislature, in contradistinction to the 
people, has never been propounded. But we return from 
this digression, to, the main point, and affirm it to be true 
that, in stating that this government is partly federal and 
partly national, we repeated the authoritative sentiments of 
the people of South-Carolina. 

We apprehend, therefore, that the tract of Mr. Walker is 
not justly chargeable with politically heretical sentiments, 
either on the subject of consolidation, or that of the general 
welfare. It does not, it is true, servilely copy the opinions 
propounded by Mr. Calhoun in his disquisition. It takes 
leave to differ from them; and this the author might do 
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without violating any duty to the State. Those who believe 
in the infallibility of Mr. Calhoun, will, doubtless, censure a 
protestant against such “base abandonment of reason.” Yet 
it would be well for them to remember that they are them- 
selves, and have been, for a quarter of a century, protest- 
ants, too, against the infallibility of the government of the 
United States. Is that an offence in the private, which is 
commendable in the officer? But, censured or not censured, 
ostracised or not ostracised, we will assert, for ourself, the 
freedom of thought and of speech; and do, and will, deny 
the infallibility of any man, however illustrious by office and 
genius. Finally, in criticising the writings of our great 
statesman, John C. Calhoun—“ Clarum et venerable nomen 
gentilus et multum nestre prodorat urbi’—we act in perfect 
accordance with his expressed wishes. In a letter, 4th No- 
vember, 1849, he says: 


“T wish my errors to be pointed out. I have set down only what 
I believed to be true, without yielding one inch to the popular opinions 
and prejudices of the day.”* 


Our purpose has been to gratify that wish in the amplest, 
and, at the same time, the most respectful manner. 


J. M. W. 


Arr. VI.—NeEcessiry or THE CLassics. 

Grundriss der Griechischen [ntteratur ; mit einem verglei- 
chenden Ueberblick der Rémischen. Von G. Brernuarpvy. 
Zweite Bearbeitung. Erster Theil: Innere Geschichte 
der Griechischen Litteratur. Halle, bei Eduard Anton. 
1852. (Outlines of Grecian Literature.) 


However slight the analogy may be between ancient and 
modern colonization, it is, notwithstanding, interesting to 


* Preface, p. 17. 
10 
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observe even the faint semblances of prototypes, which lie 
scattered throughout the range of history, and to recognize 
a foreshadowing of our own genesis in the foundation of 
states long extinct. Sybaris had been destroyed in one of 
those internecine wars which disfigure the annals of Lower 
Italy, and the beneficent genius of Athens prompted united 
Hellas to found a common colony on the ruins of the fairest 
city of Magna Grecia. Apollo was selected as the leader, 
and Thurii arose, celebrated on account of its origin and 
constitution.* We, too, are a common colony of united 
Europe ; every nation has sent its contingent, and our origin 
and constitution are, like those of Thurii, unique. But who 
is the leader of our grand colony? Is it the Grecian Apollo 
or the Roman Mercury? A few more generations, and we 
shall be as little a colony of Europe as England is a colony 
of Hengist and Horsa. The old colonists are dead, the old 
elements have become effete or have passed over into new 
forms, and, in this chaos, culture and lucre may well seem to 
the vulgar apprehension to be striving for the mastery. 
From all sides we hear outcries against the utilitarianism 
of our century and of our country. Plautus, the poet, is 
grinding at the mill. Pegasus is impounded, and Castaly 
choked up. Such declamations are useless. The yreatest 
geniuses move but in and with their time, and “like the 
waves which, forced away by the passage of a ship, rush 
together immediately behind it, so doth error, when master- 
spirits have crowded it out and made room for themselves, 
close with natural rapidity in the rear.” All that is not 
founded on the necessities of the age, is evanescent, and all 
attempts to revive a dead science can end, at best,in a 
momentary galvanization. Were it our purpose to repeat 
the story of the revival of learning, to fall into raptures over 
Plate the divine and Ovid the holy,t the judicious reader 


* We avoid current quotations from the classics. See K. F. Hermann, Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer, § 80, 22—(Political Antiquities of Greece). The dodecade of 
the gvdaf of Thurii is, according to Neibuhr—(Lectures on Ancient History, II. 
137, Eng. trans.)—a multiple of the lon‘c tetrad aud the Doric triad. 

+ Coleridge, note to the Garden of Boccaccio. 
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would do well’to ‘pause on the threshold. It might become 
a sanguine humanist like Poliphilus* to prove at length that, 
of all nations, the Greeks have dreamed the most béautiful 
life-dream, or a philosopher like Hegel to wish himself a 
Cecropiad of Athens’ palmy days. We have a far different 
task from that of dreaming and wishing. We must watch 
the chaos not as idle spectators, but as sentient participants, 

There never has been an age so profoundly introspective 
as our own—none so zealous in giving itself an account of 
its own impulses. It is to this century that we owe the 
thousand and one essays on the “Genius of Christianity,” 
“The Spirit of our Present Age,” “Our Condition and Pros- 
pects.” In this consciousness of our state, many have seen 
the symptoms of our unhealthiness. It has been fashion- 
able for some years to speak of the unconsciousness of 
genius, to speak of self-analysis as the sure sign of sickli- 
ness and weakness, and every school-boy holds forth on the 
text furnished by Mr. Carlyle’s “characteristics.” The 
greatest poet of the two preceding generations inculcated 
this maxim with the utmost ardour; repeated it in every form. 
Not even the dullest reader ever arose from the perusal of 
Goethe without at least this one idea, that the great charac- 
teristic of genius is unconscious spontaneity.— “On the 
whole,” says Carlyle, who has adopted this principle and 
applied it in his peculiar manner, “genius is ever a secret 
to itself. Of this old truth we have, daily, new evidence. 


* In his Hypnerotomachia, See Wachler, Handbuch der Geschichte der Lit- 
teratur, b. III., 3.11; Comp. Goethe. Werke, b. III., s. 191. 

+ To hedge in the assertion of the text with such limitations as readily suggest 
themselves, would be equivalent to cancelling it, and we must, therefore, “ reserve 
the point.” We subjoin a brace of quotations from Xenia: 

“ Ja, das ist das rechte Gleis, 
Dass man nicht weiss 

Was man denkt, 

Wenn man denkt, 

Alles ist als wie geschenkt.” 

And again— 

« ‘Wie hast du’s denn 80 weit gebracht? 
Sie sagen, du habest es gut vollbracht?’ 
Mein kind! ich hub’ es kluz gemacht, 

Ich habe nie titer das Denken gi dicht.’ 
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The Shakspeare takes no airs for writing Hamlet and the 
Tempest, understands not that it is anything surprising: Mil- 
ton, again, is more conscious of his faculty, which is, accord- 
ingly, an inferior one.” What becomes, then, of Carlyle’s 
great idol, Goethe himself, whose power of self-analysis is 
unparalleled? The ancients appear to us less conscious of 
their individual power than others, because our acquaint- 
ance with them is, after all, confined to a limited sphere. 
With the exception of Pindar and a few precious fragments, 
all the lyric poetry of Greece has perished. It is to this de- 
partment that we must look for a display of self-conscious- 
ness; not to the Epos, which, in its antique form, is foreign 
to our culture; nor to the drama, for the individuality of the 
author is modified in the two great coryphzi, under whom 
the Attic tragedy reached its culmination, by the characters 
represented both in the dialogue and the chorus. It is in 
lyric poetry and the professedly personal parabasis of the 
old comedy, that we find as perfect a recognition of self, and 
as clear a statement of the principles of art, as can be found 
in any modern poet. Pindar and Simonides carried on a 
controversy in their odes, and evidently pursued different 
theories of art.* Pindar, as true and antique as a statue 
from the Parthenon, measured his own proportions as care- 
fully as Phidias did those of his Pallas, and proudly asserted 
his own superiority in lines which strongly reminded us of 
Goethe’s own self-exaltation.| How many men, in the whole 
range of literature, are secrets to themselves? Homer has 
escaped the charge of self-consciousness from the remoteness 
of his antiquity and the mystery of his origin, Shakspeare 
from the peculiar nature of the draina; and yet Homer and 
Shakspeare, if carefully studied with reference to this point, 


* Bernhardy, Gesch. der Gr. Litteratur, s. 511. More in Schneidewin’s Prole- 
gomena to Simonides, p. xxx. Rauchenstein, Einleitung in Pindar’s Siegeslieder, 
s. 66. 

t Pind. Ol. II., 86 seqq. paddures d? A4Bp0e 

mayyhwota, K6paxes cis, Uxgayta yapterou 
Ards més Soviya Setov. 
Goethe in his Xenia— 
Sollen die Dohlen dich nicht umschrein 
Musst nicht Knopf auf dem Kirchthurm eeyn. 
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would evolve strange results.* We owe the erroneous im- 
pressions which are stamped on the minds of our educated 
men, to the abuse of those two very convenient and fashion- 
able words, objective and subjective. How much farther 
down these terms will go, how much more hackneyed they 
will become, it is not easy to conceive. Now, while we are 
writing, a plain matter-of-fact man is called “ too objective,” 
while another, properly termed an arrant liar, is pronounced 
“too subjective.” It is, therefore, not without design, that 
we here briefly protest against ranging antiquity under the 
banner of objectivity, and modern literature under the flag 
of subjectivity. No sensible man will suppose that human 
nature is so essentially different in different ages and coun- 
tries. Anchilochus and Hipponax lampooned as fiercely and 
grumbled as savagely as any denizen of Grub-street. It is 
not because ancient literature is severe and statuesque, that 
we urge the necessity of an instamation of the study. It is 
because it is the offspring of a healthy humanity, that we 
would hold its fair, firm features up to the gaze of our teem- 
ing present, as the ancients are said to have environed the 
future mother with none but beautiful objects. 

The dominant authority of the two classic nations cannot 
beshaken. The projective power of the one and the recep- 
tivity of the other have exhausted all the categories of lite- 
rature, and have left standing norms for production and 
reproduction. The history of Grecian literature is essen- 
tially organic—‘* First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.” Poetry preceded prose. The Epos, which 
derived its material from without, was the forerunner of lyric 
poetry formed from within, while both were afterwards 
united in the artistic compass of the dramas, in which action 
supplemented narration and modulated the ideal flight of 
lyric poetry. In the field of prose, to which mature reflec- 
tion led the Grecian mind, we find the Epos transmuted into 
history, while the perceptions of the seer, at first communi- 
cated in numbers, pass from lofty verse into unfettered lan- 
guage, and the orator—-as true an sroxgris AS another——nar- 


* Coleridge has a few remarks tending to this point, in Biographia Literaria, 
chap. II. 
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rates and reasons in dramatic monologue. Here, as in all 
highly organized existences, we find transitions, half-classes, 
connecting links. Where full development is wanting, the 
indicative rudiment is found. Here, as in all highly organ- 
ized existences, we find a brief bloom preceded by a gradual 
development and followed by a gradual decline. As there 
were many heroes before Agamemnon, so there were many 
poets before Homer. Many philosophers came after Plato, 
many poets succceded Sophocles. The great Aristotle 
spanned the chasm which separated the old world from the 
new, and the great Euripides planted one foot on the firm 
shore of antiquity and the other on the troubled waters of 
our agitated times, which were even then eddying up against 
the land. 

The Greeks solved the problem—the Romans verified the 
solution. The former produced the flower from within out- 
ward; the latter proceeded in their imitation from without 
inward. The Roman drama preceded the bloom of lyric 
poetry, and lyric poetry was followed by the Epos. The 
traces of Roman literature, like those of the Kine in well- 
known myth, are all backwards. Intense consciousness 
marks every step. In Rome we have the strange, but by no 
means unaccountable phenomenon, of grammarians in ad- 
vance of and parallel with classical literature. No people 
ever observed so closely the celebrated sentence of Schiller— 


“The weakling is to be despised 
Who ne’er hath weighed what he fulfils.”* 


Livius Andronicus, with whom the history of Roman litera- 
ture begins, was a grammaticus, and divided his time between 
the Odyssey, with which the plagosus Ortilius tortured little 
Horace, and his private class of Roman gentlemen. In 
Ennius we find an instance of that straight-forward perse- 
verance so truly Roman, which would undertake alike the 
laying of an aqueduct and the alteration of a language. 
Had Mr. Pinkerton and Frederic II. been Romans, the Eng- 


* Den schlechten mann muss man verachten 
Der nie tedacht, was er vollbringt. 
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lish and German langnages might this day be tricked out in 
the cast-off finery of Italian terminations. Ennius was fully 
determined to introduce the hexameter—the versus longus— 
into the Italian literature, and he achieved it against diffi- 
culties, the number and magnitude of which have been but 
recently disclosed. Many and many a struggle did it cost 
the triligual Calabrian before he could force the stubborn 
materials into that superb causeway over which the num- 
bers of Virgil march so firmly. Attius, the tragic poet, 
attempted to reform the spelling.* Lucilius devoted more 
than one book of his Sature to the subject of orthography. 
Hence it is not surprising to find Cesar writing a treatise 
on grammar, or Cicero making etymologies, which sound 
marvellously like bad puns. Indeed, the history of Roman 
literature cannot be studied aright without constant refer- 
ence to the parallelism of grammatical and literary systems. 
We must watch Ennius cautiously clipping the refractory 
long syllables, Attius doubling his letters, Horace breaking 
in the high-trotting hexameter to a gentle amble, and Ovid, 
that seemingly careless child of the Muses, deftly arranging 
the fall of his pentameters. The writers of Rome were, at 
once, the demiurgi of language and of literature. By rea- 
son of this intense consciousness, the Roman literature has 
been called a bridge to lead us to Hellenism, a law-giving 
school-master to bring us to the knowledge of that grand 
zsthetic revelation. This mission is well-nigh accomplished 
with regard to the world at large, and is continued chiefly 
in its bearing upon individuals. To speak with Bernhardy, 
“the Roman literature has totally exhausted its world-his- 
toric task, and will henceforward develope a propedentic 
power rather than enter into the thesaurus of our ideas or 
the movements of our culture.” 

As the Roman literature was based on reflection, it ceased 
when there was nothing left toanalyze. Satire and history, 
where the peculiar merits of original Roman conception 
found ample scope, were the one narrowed down to the pas- 
quill, the other attenuated into the gossiping chronicle. The 


* Ritschl, De Vocalibus geminatis deque Lucio Attio grammatico Bonne. 1852. 
+ Grundriss3 der Romischen Litteratur, s, 132. 
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iron age of Latinity lost itself in the dross of the middle ages, 
before the spirit of Hellenistic productiveness had been 
crushed, under the pomp of the Byzantine court, before Pau- 
lus Silentianius hymned the pulpit, or Tzetzes broke up the 
artistic rhythm of Homer into the halting jumble of the ver- 
sus politicus. The formative elements of Graeco-Roman lit- 
erature continued to work through the lapse of centuries, 
though straightened and distorted in its modes of operation 
and manifestation. Aristotle reigned supreme, though rob- 
bed of the fine robe in which he clothed his subtle distinc- 
tions, as he did his delicate frame, and draped in the rags of 
an Arabic version woven into a texture of barbarous Latin. 
Virgil, the sorcerer, took the place of Virgil, the poet, and 
figured as a prototypical Dr. Faustus.* The heroic forms of 
antiquity, historic as well as mythical, the fair impersona- 
tions of its theology, formed the groundwork of much of the 
poetry on which Roman tri-literature is based. Venus, the 
enchantress, has still her mountainsinGermany. Alexander 
figures in the western as well aseasternmyth. The princes 
of England derived their origin from Brutus. The siege of 
Troy attracted listening ears, which were strangers to the 
Latin or Hellenic tongue. The most sacred persons of our 
theology were commingled with the plastic forms of mythol- 
ogy, and the legend of many a saint meets the eye of the 
enquirer in aheathen garb. Diana and Minerva, or Artemis 
and Athene, furnish parallels for many an artistic conception 
and many a theological dogma, which are admired and re- 
vered down tothe present day.t Aroundthe magic cadences 
of our existence, the twineternities of the Hebrew faith and 
the Hellenic imagination have buried themselves inextrica- 
bly, and the one can be as little dispensed with in art as the 
other in morals. The grand revolution of the Reformation 
overturned the physical systems of antiquity, and opened the 


*Bernhardy,1.c. p. 413. This subject has recently excited much attention. We 
cite, in addition to Bernhardy’s authorities, Michel and Tappet. A French scholar 
has written an especial Essay on Virgile lenchanteur. 


t We have found a trace of the Immaculate conception in the myth of Erech- 
theus or Erichthonius, Schuenck, Mythologie des Griechen, p. 79: The legend was 
preserved in the Exd\n of Callimachus, according to the Schol. on Il. B. y. 547. 
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field of science, which, no longer fettered by the terminology 
and categories of the schools, entered boldly on the search 
for new truths. But before Aristotle had given way to Ba- 
con, Ptolemy to Copernicus, Theophrastus to Linnzeus, a 
victory was gradually but completely achieved. The hu- 
manists conquered the obscurants, and while much of the 
science of antiquity was made obsolete, the form reappear- 
ed triumphant, like the line of Egyptian kings, who went 
away into the wilderness and returned to rule. The thought 
of these men was a beautiful one. Like Petrarch, their great 
forerunner, they wished to ignore the dark and turbulent 
dream which had passed over the world, and to wake, like 
Socrates, after some classic symposium, not a whit the worse 
for their copious draughts. Hence, the return to the same 
forms and to the same language. But nature must have her 
right. Melancthon was Schwarzerd, and Erasmus; Gerard 
still. Yet the native literature, which soon eclipsed the ap- 
propriated literature of the learned, was full of reverence for 
the antique, which was displayed in the abundant transfer 
of material, and the warmth of an inspired imitation. Be- 
tween the exuberance of this spring-time, and the precise 
but ingenious formality of the age of Louis XIV., stands the 
proudest monument of classical study and enthusiasm—one, 
whose height and depth will be more appreciated by the in- 
dividual student the further he advances in the knowledge 
of the great honours which regulated the impulses of Milton’s 
supreme genius. The warmth of the Italian school of phi- 
losophy was cherished in his bosom like the sacred prytan- 
eum-fire of the ancient colonists, and while at times remote 
allusions and far-fetched comparisons snow that he was the 
contemporary of his overlearned antagonist, for whom the 
biting epitaph was written, “ Hic situs est Salmasius, vir im- 
mortalis memoria, expectans judicium,” still his keen vision 
seems to have penetrated even to our times, and to have 
taken in at least a part of the whole fabric. The vitally 
defective French “classic” drama was based on a system of 
artificial laws derived from the misinterpretation of Aristotle, 
and operating under false conditions. A seductive rhetoric 
and the brilliant prestige of court favour gained an ascen- 
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dency for a mutilated and starveling growth, which, like a 
western Bagoas, ruled the court of a western grand mon- 
arque. A new spirit came with the Phrygian cap and would- 
be antique absurdities of the first French Revolution—the 
spirit of enfranchisement. The false idols of the preceding 
generations were attacked by a new race of iconocluts. 
The new Batrachomyomachic of the classicists and Roman- 
ticists is now over. The world has withdrawn from its noise 
and confusion. The smoke of the battle-field has cleared 
away, and we can seethe results plainly. The Romanticists 
tried to revive a poetical literature, which cannot take root 
in our reflective eye. The classicists held fast to a formal lit- 
erature, which lacked the deep feeling with which our reflec- 
tion is combined. The followers of the Latin school laid 
down laws which they themselves did not follow, and Byron’s 
judgment was at variance with his art. In France piebald 
eclectiveness has taken the place of a national literature. 
The Greens and the Blues have formed a coalition. In Ger- 
many a truer conception of the nature of classicism prevail- 
ed during the whole conflict, and has come forth triumphant. 
Romanticism is cherished only by a faction of modern obscu- 
rants. Stories of the feudal times—ballads of knights and 
‘ladies’—are now standing themes for travesty and parody, 
and it is ludicrously provoking to see this Brummagem ware 
brought forward in our country, which, if the fervent prayer 
of the great German poet,* to whom we have already had, 
and, indeed, in every question of culture must have, frequent 
reference, had but been heard, would have escaped the in- 
fliction. The recent literature of the English language has 
been marked by a steady return to antique themes. The 
deeper apprehension and livelier conception of Grecian 
myths has given rise to a class of poetry of peculiar and ex- 


* Den vereinigten Staaten, 
* * * % ee 
Benutzt die Gegenwart mit Gliick. 
Und wenn nun eure Kinder dichten, 
Bewabre sie ein gut Geschick 
Von Ritter—R auber—und Gespenstergeschichten. 


Goethe; 6, iii s. 120. 
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quisite beauty. <A soft rose light is thrown on the classic 
statue, and it seems alive. We are not ready to admit with 
some, that Keats or Tennyson have seen deeper into the El- 
eusinsian mysteries of antiquity than the ancients themselves. 
Impersonations and conceptions to us, these were entities and 
realities to them. Keats may be “as sublime as AXschylus,” 
but the chasm between them is impassable. Here, too, we 
find a contradiction, in fact, to the specious fallacy that poe- 
try can only flourish in an unenlightened age. On the ruins 
of Roman history Macaulay has built his “ Lays.” The he- 
roic character is now a different being from the Achilles of 
the time of Louis Quatorze, who talks the court language, 
calls Iphigenia ‘madame,’ and wearsa horse-hair wig. No 
poet of our age would bid the fearful Naiddo fly before 
“Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, 
accompanied by his field-marshals,” as Victor Hugo mali- 
ciously phrases it.* Jn short, classical machinery is worn 
out, but classic inspiration remains as fresh as ever. 

A sure index of the returning influence of the ancient 
classics is to be found in that department of literature which 
seems to be the most remote fromthe classic norm. The 
general reader knows that the modern novel, which com- 
pleted its form in the last century, and has filled up the mea- 
sure of its high importance in the present, was almost un- 
known to the ancients ; that from the first writer of Milesian 
stories, down to Aristenetus, the history of the Greek ro- 
mance, no genuine product of the Hellenic mind, but arising 
from Hellenized nations, exhibits nothing but a series of 
smooth descriptions—luscious pictures,- theatrical incanta- 
tions, wild and improbable adventures. The modern novel 
is the exhibition of the highest talent, and the expositor of 
weighty principles. Yet, on this very field, if we mistake 
not, a law of ancient art is every day asserting itself. We 
learn from the archeology of art, that the types of Zeus and 
Athene were fixed by Phidias, Apollo and Aphrodite, by Sco- 


* En trouvant fort ridicules les Néréides dont Camééus obsede les compagnons 
de Gama on désirerait, dans le célébre Passage du Rhin de Boileau, voir autre 
chose que des Natades craintives fuir devant Louis, par le grace de Dieu, roi de 
France et de Navarre, accompagné de ees marichaux-des-camps-et-armees. 
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pas and Praxiteles, Hepheestus by Aleamenes. From these 
no subsequent artist ventured to deviate. The ideal was 
found, and no word could be added to, or taken away from, 
the finished revelation. The same law prevailedin the statu- 
esque drama. Not even Euripides dared change the ground- 
features of the heroes, whom he brought upon the stage. 
Our modern literature has never been content with types. It 
has vehemently sought to produce new creations. And how 
has it succeeded? Except Shakspeare, that miraculous Pro- 
metheus, who broke the moulds of all his persons, whose 
four-worded* characters have a life distinct from all the rest 
of mankind; and how many creations are there in English 
literature? How many that are not types are not shadows ? 
Examine the works of Dickens, universally extolled as a cre- 
ative mind, and how many creations will be found that are 
not monsters or abortions? Let any one ask himself, is 
Quilp a human being? Is Barkis anything but a sentence? 
Is Uriah Heep a possibility? Wherever Dickens has suc- 
ceeded, it has been in the delineation of a class, in Dick 
Swiveller, Miss Trotwood, Mr. Pickwick, all of whom are 
our acquaintances, all of whom we can, to use a popular 
term, at once locate. The works of our older novelists, Field- 
ing and Smollet, present us with characters closely imitated 
from nature. The types, which they have thus formed, are 
immortal, while the nightmares of a heated imagination must 
pass away even in the narrating. The characters of Sterne 
live again in Bulwer, and if the novel of the Caxtons is not 
equal to Tristram Shandy, neither is the Medicean Venus 
equal to the Cnidian. In this connection, it is remarkable 
that Thackeray, who has been blamed for a similar tendency, 
defends the reappearance of his standing characters, by an 
olio of apologues, the most clearly typical of all representa- 
tions. 

We have thus endeavoured to demonstrate, or, at least, to 
indicate, that the classics are eternal norms and present facts, 
that we are drawn toward them by a two-fold necessity, a 


* Tt was Coleridge, we think, who maintained that the character of James Gur- 
ney, in King John, was fully depicted in the four words assigned him, “ Good 
leave, good Philip.” 
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natural and historic. It would be easy to proceed a step far- 
ther, and evolve the connection between our literature and 
the Greco-Roman, from their common linguistic elements. 
But from this wide and inviting field, we are debarred by 
the limits of our article—and we must, therefore, content 
ourselves with the repetition of the old maxim, “He who is 
not acquainted with foreign language, knows nothing of his 
own,” and with urging its peculiar application. The pre- 
mises being thus settled by demonstration and admission, we 
proceed to the practical consideration of the condition of 
classical study in our country. In order to do this, we must 
first look abroad. Our achievements in this department have 
been, at best, reproductions, and we must, therefore, examine 
the original before we judge of the imitation. Two nations 
have given tone to the study of the classics in this country, 
the English and the German. The former element is decay- 
ing, the latter just springing into life. 

To some of the secluded scholars of our Southern coun- 
try, who devote much of their abundant leisure to the peru- 
sal of the classics, and collect Aldines, Juntines and Elzevirs 
with bibliomaniac zeal, England may still seem to be the 
Gilead whence the balm must come. But England has 
never had a philology. The scholars who arose from her 
soil were of foreign seed. The dragon’s teeth brought forth 
a strange race. Bentley lived a century too soon, and Eng- 
land laughed at the new Aristarchus as she cheered glory- 
and-shame Porson, not knowing what she did. It is sad to 
look at the full-length caricature of Bentley, which Pope has 
drawn, with such malicious distortion, in his Dunciad, and 
to reflect upon the uniform fate of all those great men who 
have been sent to that ungrateful people. But a just punish- 
ment has overtaken them. Their philological worthies have 
no national existence and form no national school. The 
type of their educationists is Dr. Busby, and the type of 
their scholars Dr. Parr. It is astonishing with what vehe- 
ment obstinacy, so to speak, England prides herself upon 
the mere negative merit of keeping her quantity void of 
offence. Inno country on the globe has so much turmoil 
been made about the fact that scholars know the right hand 
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from the left, and leave Priscian’s head unbroken. The most 
earless nation on earth—a nation which has produced no 
music, except those simple strains which, like currents of 
electricity, run round the whole globe, which cannot show a 
single composer of real eminence—prides itself upon an 
accuracy for which there is no parallel save that of a deaf 
musician. The whole world must be pestered with the 
information, that the British Senate knew that the penult of 
vectigal is long, and that Cambridge was aware that the 
penult of profugus is short: and these stories are hawked 
about wherever the English language is spoken, and every 
lad in the rudiments learns to sneer at Paley’s quantity and 
triumph over Pitt’s short syllable in labent2.* Every article 
on America contains some gibe at our unfortunate proclivity 
to Polish perversions.t| Even men who should know better, 
lay special stress on the mechanical accomplishment of 
making verses. The same Bulwer who, in Pelham, laughed 
at the facility with which he could turn off Latin verses, 
compared with his other deficiencies,{ in “the Caxtons” 
throws a slur on German crudition by contrasting Dr. Herr- 
mann’s eulogy of Pisistratus’ ode with the parody of Mr. 
Caxton. Classical education in England has been, for long 
years, one huge polypus of verse-making, an exercise which, 
however useful, still stands, in a pedagogical point of view, 
far behind the exercise of writing prose, not so much on 
account of the disproportion in numbers between those who 
possess the faculty divine and those who do not, as because 
vapidity and inanity cannot conceal themselves so well on 
the plain ground of the pedestris oratio, as in the flight of an 
anser inter olores, nor loose syntax and careless construction 
shelter themselves behind the convenient plea of poetic 
license. “Long reading and obscrving, copious invention 
and ripe judgment,” may enable a Herrmann to reproduce 


* Macaulay’s Essays, Art. ‘Thackeray’s Chatham. 

t Nos Poloni non ciramus quant{itatem syll4barum. 

+“T could make twenty Latin verses in half-an-hour ; I could construe without 
an English translation all the easy Latin authors, and many of the difficult ones 
with it; I coald read Greek fluently, and even translate it, through the medium of 
a Latin version at the bottom of the page.” 
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Schiller in Greek or a Ritschl to supply the lacune in Plan- 
tus; but, as Milton concludes, “these are not matters to be 
wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose or the 
plucking of untimely fruit.” And yet, after all their true 
British boasting, the schools of England must be very defec- 
tive in the matter of classical training, if we may judge by 
recent disclosures.* Scholars, who ignore Greek accents 
and are unacquainted with the composition of words of fre- 
quent occurrence and evident structure, are strangely mis- 
named. We, for our part, would apply in their favour the 
educational observation of the worthy South: “Stripes and 
blows are the last and basest remedy, and scarce ever fit to 
be used but upon such as carry their brains in their backs, 
and have souls so dull and stupid ax to serve for very little 
else but to keep their bodies from putrefaction.” 

Reprints of American school books, translations of Ger- 
man works, editions prepared by Germans, for the English 
market, do not constitute a national philology; and we, 
therefore, pass over to a brief notice of the Neo-Hellenistic 
school, under the leadership of Prof. Blackie, who has re- 
cently entered upon his high career as Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh. This distinguished scholar 
bids fair to furnish as long a succession of “heads” as any 
philosophic school of Athens could boast. We are to look, 


* We have especial reference to an article in the Westminster Review for Octo- 
ber, 1853, from which we extract the following morsel. “On one occasion, when 
urging the importance of etymology on the attention of a principal of a most 
respectable school, we gaid that a boy ought not to pass through his Greek studies 
without knowing the derivation of such a word as sarcasm (the word which oc- 
curred to us at the moment), His answer was: ‘1 am not ashamed to confess that 
I myself do not know.’ ‘Yet he was a superior scholar, and a man of great intel- 
ligence. An etninent Hellenist, now dead, whom we knew, in like manner did 
not know the derivation of paraphernalia. How many classical scholars are 
there who cannot tell the real meaning of so common a word as squirrel, detect 
cura in proxy, or show that galaxy and lettuce are, atbase,one word!” The first 
two instancess of crassa ignorantia are so crass, that were they related of- any 
respectable teacher in our country, we would reply, if not by the lie direct, at least 
by the reproof valiant. To find yéda in yadagias and lacte in lactuca, requires nc 
superhuman exertion. Proxy (a contraction for procuracy) is not a fair instance, 
while the etymology of the shadow-tailed squirrel (cxiovpos) is as celebrated in its , 
way as those of fox and cucumber in theirs. 
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forsooth, for a revival of the study and general diffusion of 
the literature of ancient Greece, from a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Sclavonic tribes, which inhabit the seats 
of the ancient Hellenes, and which have received the man- 
tle of their great predecessors in tatters.* The name of this 
professor is mentioned with great deference in the Westmin- 
ster Review, and a fervent follower of the new school has 
had the hardihood to publish, in the North British Review,t 
an article on the Literature and Language of Modern 
Greece, which savours strongly of Romaic anthologies, and 
which we shrewdly suspect to be the production of some 
Edinburgh or Glasgow student, who has spent six months 
in Greece, and has derived his limited knowledge of the an- 
cient tongue in that short space of time, from some of the 
illustrious professors whom he delights to honour. “Greek,” 
they triumphantly maintain, “is not a dead language ;” and 
point to this and that purely classic word. It would require 
a close observer to tell the difference between an empty nut 
and a full one, between bark growing on its tree and that 
which has been stripped off. The difference is in the con- 
tinuance of organic life. Latin was not more certainly a 
dead language in the middle ages than Greek is now. The 
ancient spirit, and, consequently, the ancient syntax and 
constructive power, are gone forever. The language of 
modern Greece is essentially a modern language, its syntax 
is loose and shambling, its composite words are the laughing 
stock of educated Europe. Its sentences run into the straight 
channels of modern construction, and only here and there a 
classic idiom reappears, as a fossil relic of a dead antiquity. 
The absurdities of this system of learning ancient Greek are, 
indeed, so glaring, that it would be an insult to the intelli- 
gent reader to pursue the subject much farther. The Romaic 
language, it is true, is undergoing a process of reconstruc- 
tion, and, in the course of time, an approach will, no doubt, 
be made to the external semblance of ancient Greeks. 


* The boasts of our Greek friends never fail to remind us faithfully of Lessing’s 
bitter fable, (b. 1, fab. 16,) founded on the text of Alian (de nat. animal. 1, 28), 
“ Tnroo ’eppippevos opnxay yévets éorty.” 


+ Nov., 1853. 
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Words of foreign origin have been resolutely plucked out, 
and others derived from the ancient language, or composed 
of Greek elements, have been substituted. The time will 
come vhen the eye and taste will no longer be offended by a 
lingua franca in Greek characters. But, as yet, the strug- 
gle has been chiefly with the vocabulary. The next step 
will be to remodel the syntax, an undertaking which, we 
venture to say, is hopeless. Words, the symbols of ideas, 
may be exchanged with comparative ease. But to alter the 
syntax, to change the sequence of men’s thoughts, with the 
structure of their sentences and the conrection of their 
words, is nothing short of raising up children unto Abraham 
from the stores of the causeway. A modern Greek philolo- 
gian told the writer, that since his school-boy days at least 
a thousand words, which were then culled carefully from 
dictionaries and committed to memory, had found their way 
not only into the written, but also into the spoken language. 
A thousand years must elapse before the Greeks give up 
their »3 for ts, or restore the dative to its full rights, and bring 
back the optative and infinitive. What little literary merit 
there is in Greece is modern in its cast, and must be read 
with modern eyes and modern feelings. When the ancient 
models are held up over against these modern productions, 
and the Iellenist is forced, as he is by these stony advocates 
of “living Greek,” to compare them, the only emotion ex- 
cited is that of disgust. A single wild ballad, which jumbles 
Hercules, Alexander the Great and Themistocles, into one 
category, is far more pleasing to us than all the would-be 
eloquent speeches of the wordy representatives of the Par- 
liament of the Ionian Islands. 

We have taken leave of our English school-masters and 
English sciolists with joy, and not with grief, recommending, 
as a motto for their future productions, the words of Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek—“I am a great eater of beef, and, I 
believe, that does harm to my wit.” 

“The history of sciences,” says Goethe, “is a grand fugue, 
in Which the voices of the peoples come in one by one.” 
The Germans are now dominant in the science of classical 
philology, and we must harmonize with RnR make a 

1 
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senseless discord. To characterize German philology at 
once, briefly and satisfactorily, is impossible. To understand 
its present state and influence, we must go back to the 
Alexandrians, and trace the history of the ancient gram- 
matica in its genesis, developement, flower and decay. We 
must sympathize with the ardent enthusiasm of the Italian 
period, and admire both the varied condition of the French 
school, and the patient industry of the plodding Dutch, as 
they 


“Stuffed the head 
With all such reading as was never read.” 


We must, also, take note of individuals, such as are called, 
in our day, “representative men,” because they cannot find 
representatives; we must mark Scaliger’s genius and Bent- 
ley’s method. For, as the last great German school of phi- 
losophy boasts that it has absorbed and appropriated all the 
essential elements of its predecessors, so does the last great 
school of philology embrace, in its universality, the warmth 
of the Italian period, the material knowledge of ‘the French 
school, the geniality of Scaliger, the method of Bentley, the 
accumulative perseverance of the Dutch. The results lie 
plainly before us. The science of textual criticism may now 
be regarded as complete. The irregular and empirical, 
though, at times, surpassingly ingenious attempts of former 
schools, have given way to a systematic treatment. The 
mechanical collation of manuscripts has been succeeded by 
an intellectual classification. Nor has the science of Her- 
meneutics been neglected. Less attractive in its nature, and 
more chary of flattering rewards than its twin-science, it 
has, notwithstanding, received great and increasing atten- 
tion. Under the influence of a more expanded philosophy, 
departments, once considered as the mere auxiliaries of clas- 
sical learning, have been drawn into the circle of philologi- 
cal study, and subjected to the same searching investigation 
and acute analysis. The history of ancient literature has 
been raised to a higher power; and a closer scrutiny into 
the Jatter, and a deeper penetration into the spirit of history, 
in its wider sense, are the legitimate results of a more pro- 
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found and intellectual criticism. Niebuhr is the consequence 
of Wolf. The numerous shoots which classical philology 
has put forth, derived their vigour from the parent stem. 
The experience and the thought of centuries, go to aid the 
youthful sciences of comparative and oriental philology. 
Lachmann and Haupt are, alike, celebrated in the criticism 
of German and Latin authors. An encyclopedia of classical 
philology is now possible. The expansion of the study has 
contributed to its unity. 

Until within a few years our philological, or rather peda- 
gogical labours, were eclectical in their character, or rather 
want of character. The methods varied according to the 
individuality of the teacher. The Westminster Grammar 
was used in our country in times not beyond the memory of 
man, nor indeed beyond the memory of the writer. Adams 
is still extensively employed, and the Dauphin editions, with 
their corrupt texts, defective commentaries, and, strange to 
say, excellent indexes, are still in demand. But, on the 
whole, we have shown a willingness to receive, and a rea- 
diness to apply, the teachings of Germany, which contrasts 
favourably with the obstinacy of the English. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this receptivity has been, thus far, confined 
to a wholesale appropriation of the results, instead of an 
adoption and application of the method. Piracy is no more 
a reproach among our editors, than it was among the an- 
cient Greeks. Anthon is the great fugleman of all these 
literary fillibusters. This Review has always entered its 
protest against the blind admiration with which he was 
once regarded, and can, therefore, speak plainly, now that 
his reputation is declining, without fear of reprehension. In 
all that Anthon has translated, compiled and copied, for the 
quarter of a century over which his literary activity extends, 
there is not a single contribution of real worth. Not even 
one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack. His most useful works are his compilations, and the 
composite parts of these are not always chosen from the 
proper authorities, or graduated according to a proper mea- 
sure. His classical dictionary is a map, in which Rhode 
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Island and Texas are of equal size.* Of the beauties of his 
style, we need remind no one who has read the dialogues 
between Henry and Dr. B., or looked at a page of his anno- 
tations to Vigil and Horace. The clearest exegesis becomes 
in his hands obscure, and the neatest emendation bungling. 
Nil tetigit quod non fedavit. His Homer is a mere “ poney id 
his book in Latin versification swarms with false quantities. 
These we might forgive. His great sin is, that he knows 
nothing of the spirit and aims of classical philology—that 
he offers to act as a medium for thinking men without think- 
ing himself. But, fortunately, all our philologists are not of 
this class. Some transfer from their sources with discrimi- 
nation, elegance and due acknowledgment; and, while those 
who might have attained to eminence in this department 
have found it too barren, and have left it for the area of 
politics or the field of lighter literature, there are some who 
have given an earnest, and many who are giving promise, of 
original American contributions to philological science. We, 
of the South, should take this specially to heart. Our North- 
ern brethren have developed greater commercial activity, 
and, without being more literary, have produced a more 
comprehensive literature. Here is a harvest untouched by 
the sickle. The host of school-books published at the North, 
go for nothing in the philological account. We must wake 
to higher efforts, for which we are weil adapted by the quick 
conception, love of classic form azd instinctive rejection of 
extravagance, which are our birthright. Here, the wild 
political, social and physica] theories of our day, find no de- 
bateable ground between those who know too much and 
those who know too little. If united with vigorous action, 
this conscious self-possession would make us the arbiters of 


*The apparent completeness of this work should not be suffered to deceive the 
student. We notice the following glaring instances among a ho-t of omis-ions :— 
Callinus, the elegiac poet ; Clitarchus, the historian ; Constuntinus Porphyrogennetug, 
at whose instance the celebrated extracts were made (Excerpta Constantini de Vir- 
tutibus et Vitiis, etc.) ; Crates of Mallos ; Diogenianus, the lexicographer; Diony- 
sius Tbrax, the grammariao : Druis of Samos, the historian ; Philochorus, known ag 
one of the writers of ’Ar9ider; Musonius Rufus, the philosopher; Telsilla, the 
virgin heroine and poctess of Argos ; ‘Tolmides, the Athenian strategus ; Zenudo- 
tus, the first librarian of Alexander and editur of Homer. 
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literary destiny. “The sentences which we pass are con- 
firmed by time, but they lack the weight which power con- 
fers. If we make the South, where the materials abound, 
the centre of classical learning, we must hold the balance. 
To create and perpetuate such a classical school, we must 
have an enlarged and elevative system of education, and the 
rising generation must be trained in a domestic institution, 
of a higher type than the out-door schools, whither so many 
of youth go, seeking knowledge, and finding a miserable suc- 
cedaneum.* 

Our reviewers are often like the Pharisees, and make 
broad their phylacteries at the head of their articles, without 
paying much attention to the contents of the text. We do 
not desire to treat Professor Bernhardy so cavalierly, by ma- 
king his valuable work a stalking-horse to our own conside- 
rations.t| We have merely reversed the order of our thoughts 
in tracing back the continuity of reflections which arose 
from the study of this book, by which we were led to the 
consideration of the pre-eminence of the German school of 
classical philology, and thence, by easy steps, to the general 
discussion which has given a name, if not a character, to 
the preceding remarks. The subject which was the first in 
our conception, becomes, necessarily, the last in execution. 

To write a history of Greek literature, is, in our day, an 
undertaking for which a boldness is necessary, little short of 
audacity. The material has increased so much in the last 
half century, that a supplement might be written, which 
would outnumber the pages of Harless’ edition of the mam- 
moth Fabricius. Almost every department has its especial 
students. Monographs have thrown individual rays of light 
on almost every author. Life and light go together, and every 


* The able letter of President Thornwell to Gov. Manning, on Public Instruc- 
tion in South-Carolina, has given an impulse in the right direction. Amid the jar 
of contending sects, and the “solemn chatterings” of theorists, it is grateful, be- 
yond expression, to listen to such excellent and temperate counsel. 

+ The first volume of Prof. Bernhardy’s Outlines, containing the Inner History of 
Grecian literature, appeared in 1836, and the second volume, in which the Outer 
History of Gieek poetry is comprised, in 1845. Upon the present revised edition, 
or “ Bearbeitung” of the Ist volume, the third volume will no doubt follow, thus 
completing the whole. 
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material acquisition aids in the spiritual reconstruction of 
antiquity. To unite these separate atoms—to fuse them 
into a living unity, demands the strength of no common mind. 
A mere reader would have the substance without the life. 
A mere theorist would produce the semblance of a spirit 
without the body in which the spirit must have its being. 
In Professor Bernhardy, both requisites—theoretic construc- 
tiveness and comprehensive reading—are united in a high 
and rare degree. We do not claim for him absolute infal- 
libility in theory or statement. A phrase may have misled 
him, or an important fact may have escaped his notice. But 
these intervals of giddiness and sleepiness, if such there be, 
are exceedingly rare. Our author seeks no excuse in the 
Horatian allowance: 


Operi longo fas est obrepere somnum. 


We find, in the work before us, clear perceptions of literary 
laws, phenomena significantly grouped, controversies lumi- 
nously and succinctly unfolded and decided, hints of penetra- 
ting suggestiveness. His style is unfortunately rugged, at 
times positively obscure, at all times demanding, imperatively, 
an attentive and thoughtful reader. He cannot be read with 
the same placid attention as Miiller, and many a passage 
will balk even those most conversant with the idiom. By 
reason of this defect and his numerous excellencies, our pub- 
lic is not yet prepared for him. For the present, the Einglish 
reader must be content with the elegant but incomplete his- 
tory by Miller—the review—articles of Mure,* and the re- 
cent opus tesselatum of Anthon, that gigantic scholasticus, 
who builds his philosophical houses out of: specimen-bricks. 

Many have raised the hue-and-cry of Hegelianism against 
Bernhardy’s works. Philologians are not want to swear by 
the magistral words of any school, and this imputation is in- 
tended to diminish the authority of our author. We, for our 
part, have found nothing in this volume that requires the aid 


* Bernhardy notices “ this first attempt of the English” in the following way; 
“This author, acquainted, but not agreeing with the investigations of the Germans, 
gives us a series of ratiocinations in the spirit of British wsthetics.” 
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of the Hegelian ‘system, or the Hegelian terminology. If 
his peculiar views were transferred into our literature, they 
would be at once admired, and readily appreciated by many 
a M. Jourdain, who would afterwards be astounded at the 
discovery, that he had been speaking the language of Hegel 
without knowing it. B. L. G. 


Arr. VII.—Lezs Savanes, sy L’Asse Rovavuetre. 
Les Savanes—Poésies Américaines. Par Aprizen 
[Roavetrx] de la Louisiane. Paris: Jules Labitte. New 
Orleans: Alfred Moret. 1841. 


* «* * 


We have found pleasure, on two former occasions, in 
drawing the attention of our readers to the muse of the 
Abbé Rouquette, of Louisiana. A brief notice of his En- 
glish verses may be found in our pages for October of last 
year: and the body of*critical notices, in our last, contained 
a hurried description of his “ Thebaid,” a prose work, partly 
philosophic, partly sentimental, with a warm poetic tone 
giving eloquence to the author’s ideas upon subjects parti- 
cularly well calculated to appeal genially to the poetic tem- 
perament. The volume under examination, though pub- 
lished in 1841, has only now come to our notice; and we 
take for granted, in the too general indifference of the peo- 
ple of the South to literature of domestic origin, that, beyond 
the author’s own parish, it has been as little known to others 
as tous. We shall endeavour to repair this ignorance. We 
are glad of the opportunity, though at this late day, to wel- 
come this additional proof of the vitality of the Muse of 
Louisiana ; and shall devote a few paragraphs to the consi- 
deration of the claims of this volume, not because of any 
surpassing merits which it possesses, beyond the qualities of 
grace, sweetness and delicacy of sentiment, such as we have 
ascribed already to the writings of the author; but because 
he is one of our special brood—a native son of the South— 
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one of a class to whom we shall always accord our prompt 
attention, for the very reason that it is so common with all 
others to pass them by with little notice. Young poets are 
necessarily a sensitive race, needing to be encouraged ; and 
a kind word in season may relieve a Muse in her embar- 
rassment, and bring about her safe and easy accouchement, 
giving birth to a very handsome and vigorous progeny. The 
criticism that helps to do this, is the only proper sort of cri- 
ticism; the properly-minded critic only using saw and for- 
ceps, when there is a necessity that the birth should be 
extinguished in the bud. For our own part, we are pleased 
to think that we are very tender in our treatment of these 
young innocents; and, even when compelled to have to re- 
sort.to such processes as the “ Cesarian,” we make it a point 
to save both dame and young, whenever they have sufficient 
vitality to survive the operation. Our maxim is not unlike 
that of Dr. Isaac Lettsome, well known to the ancient read- 
ers of Joseph Miller—at once humanely tender and _philoso- 
phically indifferent. 


“Tf any sick to me apply, 
I physics, bleeds and sweats ’em ; 
If, after all, they choose to die, 
What's that to me? 
I Lettsome.” 


Patients are of very differing degrees of strength and for- 
titude ; a fact equally well known to critics and physicians. 
What will kill Keats, only puts Byron in a passion. We 
should regulate, as good critics, our processes to the capacity 
of endurance and temper of the patient. The poet that has 
much of the “zrritabile” in him, we dismiss with the exempla- 
ry policy of Dogberry, dealing with the “vagrom man” who 
will not stand at official bidding. ‘Take no note of him; 
but let him go; and presently call all the watch together; 
and thank God you are ridof aknave!” Little do these 
irascible poets conjecture how much good censure they have 
escaped, because of the critical reluctance to meddle with 
edged tools. 

But, to the poesies of M. Rouquette. We may safely ven- 
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ture to discuss them, as no Muse shows herself more pro- 
perly amiable than that of our author. She is not simply 
gentle. Her life is pure. Her walks are in quiet valleys, by 
cool waters, such as the Royal Minstrel sung with so much 
satisfaction, and so much longed for when the world went 
wrong with him. She hoods herself with becoming modesty, 
like Milton’s Jady, in Comus. Her passions are few,and held 
in subjection by her sentiments. Her thoughts are pure 3 her 
mind unsoiled by sinful desires and aims. She has lived in 
the gay world—such a gay world as Paris—and she has pru- 
dently fled in season from its fearful fascinations. Even 
while the warm blood of youth gushes tumultuously through 
her veins, soliciting only, and ever, the overflowing cup of in- 
toxicating pleasures, she has quelled the rebellious impulse, 
dashed from her hand the beguiling beverage, turned her 
eyes away from the dangerous and subtle temptations of the 
city, and gone, hermit-like, into the solitude to pray! Her 
faith is warmer than her blood; her religion more precious 
than the wild passions and fierce phrenzies of mortal love ; 
she secks in solitude for the mysterious tree of redemption ; 
she flies to the realm of silence, that she may the more easily 
hear the still small voice of God. There, on the wings of 
a pure enthusiasm, she ascends with the lark to the gates of 
heaven; and, while listening at the porch to the divine 
strains which issue from within, she answers with the hum- 
ble song of asad but loving heart, in the fond hope that her 
own feeble music may mingle with and swell the glorious dia- 
pason which she hears, and be commended to that Great Sense 
of the universal nature, which hears the whtsper of the soul 
as quickly as its most powerful voice, and refuses no ear to 
one who sings with humility, from a heart that bleeds with 
love! 

Even so gentle, humble, soft and modest, are the strains 
from our author’s lyre. His life, so far as we can learn, has 
properly illustrated the career of his Muse. We refer to our 
pages, last October, for a brief notice of his origin and con- 
nexions; his successful studies in the brilliant capital of 
France; his impressions of that gay and fashionable world; 
his disappointments at the hollowness of its joys; his fare- 
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well—not reluctant or lingering—to its dangerous but deli- 
cious fascinations; and his glad return to the more homely 
regions of his birth, in western solitudes, where he may bet- 
ter hearken to the voice of duty ; where he may better com- 
prehend the lessons of wisdom; where he may the more readily 
hear the whisper of the always-accusing conscience, and, in 
the practice of self-denial, become lifted to the divinest con- 
sciousness of religion. He fled from no ordinary temptations. 
We read of the many generous encomiums lavished upon his 
writings by the Parisian critics, his friends and contempora- 
ries; and we feel how great must have been the struggle, 
with a young poet, to tear himself away from a world of 
such superior art and attraction—from circles which so 
highly appreciated his Muse—to bury himself in the lonely 
wastes of our great country. In some degree, the praises of 
his critics were deserved ; some of them, the most eulogistie, 
might be explained as only the usual encouragements be- 
stowed upon a young and inexperienced poet—a benevolent 
and courteous manner of introducing a Creole of Louisiana, 
to the conventional world of France; one of the modes of 
stately courtesy, such as prevails among the Spaniards, which 
must not be taken at the full of meaning, but with drops of 
allowance; but, even Spanish hyperbole may be found con- 
sistent with a very sincere respect and regard, and with a 
very serious and honest purpose to utter nothing but the 
truth. 

Such, no doubt, was the meaning of the friendly French 
critics who gave their tributes so freely to the firstlings of 
our author’s muse. - We have seen that they could not detain 
his footsteps—that he fled from these pleasantly persuasive 
voices—sounding, almost, like those of Fame—and that he 
now harbours, with a Muse subdued, in a country parish of our 
sister State. Here, Religion prompts rather than Fame, and 
the songs which M. Rouquctte has subsequently put forth, 
speak only for her inspiration. It is well that such is the 
ease! For what voice of fame could ever, in our week-day 
world, beguile the most credulous into the notion that praise 
or pay was in readiness for the native minstrel? In our 
crude, transition state, hurrying evermore, and with toilet 
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never quite made, who stops to listen. to the Muse, pipe she 
néver so prettily? Very sad is the truth, that there isa 
temporary retrograde in our march of progress, in almost all 
respects which demand the helping hand of art. Our no- 
tions of art are very little raised above those of the red men, 
whose places we have usurped. Our ambition is not more 
elevated, and seems to be somewhat of the same character— 
to compass mere territory; overran rather than conquer ; 
possess, not keep; waste, not use to God’s glory, and our 
own happiness and honour. Poetry, the profoundest of all 
the fine arts, arrests no traveller ; though the gurgle of secret 
waters steals up to his ear as he stops to rest, and though 
the cascade, wreathed in rainbows, appears over the brow 
of the steep beneath which he rides. He hasno awakened or 
awakening faculties, such as knit soul and sense together, 
and inform with a two-fold philosophy. He prefers to chew 
the cud of discontent, to that of thought; to follow the bid- 
ding of his blood, in preference to that of his brain; and to 
take his rule in life from the daughter of the horse-leech, 
rather than those virgins Nine, who gather about the heights 
of Parnassus. His Parnassus is the placer; his Pegasus, 
the iron horse; his faith isin good bonds at seven per cent., 
or as much more as the law will allow; his religion only 
serves to melt the golden vessels of the sanctuary ; and his 
hope, if he has any that looks beyond his own life, is that he 
may cut up like John Jacob Astor. What chance has poe- 
try, which never knows the value of money, with such par- 
ties? Verily, the inspiration of the American Muse must 
be found neither in mortal pay or praise. It must be caught, 
as that of M. Rouquette would seem to be, from the altars 
of Religion. Such inspiration is self-compensation. Even 
che applause of the better minded and better educated, in 
America, is rarely bestowed upon the native poet. The very 
critic, who is Signor Snob—when he has to welcome the for- 
eign pretender—ductile and duleet—changes wonderfully, in 
air and tone, when he has to deal with a poor brother of his 
own parish. Then, you see him rising rigidly, with half 
frown, half smile upon his visage, from the character of 
Signor Snob, into that of Monsieur Nil admirari, who cannot 
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admit the possibility of any excellence, in his own day, at 
the creation of which he himself has never assisted. 

The author of “ Les Savanes,” as we have said, has caught 
his best inspiration from religion. Not that he discourses of 
dogmas, and illustrates an ascetic life, by stern and sour 
moralities in rhyme. He is too genial of nature, and too 
sensitive of mood, to be included among those who sacrifice 
the grove wholly for thetemple; and who insist, with won- 
derful tenacity, upon a religion in which humanity seems to 
be the only element rejected. But his songs are earnest as 
they are sweet. A pensive vein of contemplation givesthem 
a somewhat melancholy cast, which agrees with autumnal 
thoughts, and those grave moods upon which faith may in- 
sist without ministering any whit to the morbid and ascetic 
temper. In some of his verses there are proofs of real in- 
spiration; not, we must be understood, of an ambitious 
character; but genuine flights upward, leaving earth behind; 
while, upon the wings of the devotee, a light settles, which 
you then, at that moment, see no where on earth. It is the 
faith of the author that provides his wings, and which bears 
him sufficiently upward to share in this better light. It is his 
religion that ennobles his song, and ensuresits purity. His el- 
evation comes from this source only. Imagination, in any 
very conspicuous degree, we should not assign him. It is his 
fancy, alone, for which he is indebted to his having gained 
the springs of Aganippe. If he weeps, sighs, moans, or ex- 
ults, there is always the evidence that the influence which 
moves him thus belongs to the oracles of God—waters of 
Siloah—airs from the brook Kedron—clouds from Gennesa- 
reth, and sunshine, which pours out, in a golden flood, over 
the brow of Mount Zion. 

To leave the graver aspects of these verses, we may con- 
sider “ Les Suvanes” a work of “bonne fot,” as old Mon- 
taigne hath it. It is one of the literary harvestings of our 
author. He has gathered up his sheafs without winnowing, 
and the chaff is found to mingle in with the golden grain 
upon the threshing floor. We could have wished that our 
author had winnowed and sifted more closely, before he sent 
forth his produce. We should then have been better pleas- 
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ed, and better prepared to rate the quality of his stores. But 
we care not to linger upon his faulis—it is enough, that he 
is as full of them as the most malignant critic of the tribe 
might hope to find him; he has only committed the common 
error of the young poet, including in his publication those 
exercises in which the youthful mind rather seeks to exercise 
language than thought—in which he really seeks only to 
acquire the proper command of language, which is the neces- 
sary instrument of thought. 

The frank and simple nature of M. Rouquette’s Muse, 
readily persuades us to keep her company. We know that 
she will not seek always to overwhelm our souls with aston- 
ishment, and that she will always modestly report her dis- 
coveries. We travel with him, accordingly, with as little 
scruple, through the old world as well as the new. He gives 
us some panoramic glimpses of both. We alternate between 
the Indian cabin and the saloons of state; pass from the 
moored boat of the Choctaw, by the dark lagune, to the 
more gaudy and ambitious, but not more grand associations, 
with the active world of civilization and the mart. He suc- 
ceeds, to a certain degree, in inspiring us with his own emo- 
tions, at the objects of his survey. We feel pleasure as he 
points out to us the broad and cultivated fields, the shores, 
the glassy lakes, the grassy dales, the swelling hills, the fer- 
tile and the wooded vallies. These are his favourite themes. 
We gaze with him over the wild forests of the Kentuckian, 
and take up, musingly, the strain in which he describes the 
picturesque in its ancient empire. 


“Crest la terre de sang, aux Indians tombeaux, 
Terre aux belles for¢ts, aux s@culaires chénes, 
Anx bois suivis de bois, aux miguifique scénes ; 
Timposant cimitiére, of dorment en repos 

Tant de rouges-tribus, et tant de blanches peaux 5 
Od Vombre du vieux Boon, immobile génie, 
Semble scouter. la nuit, | Cternelle harmonie, 

Le murmure ¢ternel des immenses déserts, 

Ces mille bruit confus, ces nille bruits divers, 
Cet orgue des fortts, cet orchestre sublime. 

O! Dieu, que seul tu fis, que seul ton souffle anime | 
Quand au vaste clavier p*se un seul de tes dvigts, 
Soudain, roulent dans lair mille flots a la fois ; 
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Soudain, au fond de bois, sonores basiliques, 
Bourdonne un océan de sauvages musiques ; 

Et l'homme, a tous ces sons de Yorgue universel, 
L’homme tombe 4 genoux, en regardant le ciel ! 
I] tombe, il croit, il prie, et, chretien sans étude, 
Il retrouve, étonné, Dieu dans la solitude!” 


We have not quoted these verses as the best of our au- 
thor’s specimens, for such they are not; we design them 
rather as offering as good an instance as any, showing his 
vein and the sort of material in which he works. To na- 
ture, in her forest and simpler aspects, and through nature 
up to nature’s God, the eye of our Louisiana poet ranges. 
And there is a propriety in this, apart from the religious 
temper and profession of the author. It is but an additional 
proof of the sincerity of a song,—which is not the least 
merit in poetry—that it illustrates the customary objects in 
the walks of the minstrel. Among great woads and deep 
thickets, his eye opened upon the light. His earliest pros- 
pects were over vast tracts of the forest wilderness; over 
great heights which seemed designed to conduct to heaven; 
and inthe presence of vast falling waters, which, like the 
ocean prospect, seem meant to overwhelm the soul with awe 
and teach reverence to the spirit of the always too presump- 
tuous mortal. It is in subjects such as these,—in the red in- 
habitants of these wastes of empire—and in the early bor- 
derers who grappled with them in the mortal embrace of 
hate—that our author naturally feels an interest which 
prompts him to desire to score the record down in song. It 
is with such a feeling, which we may call the patriotic in- 
stinct of every honestly born muse, that places become fa- 
mous ; haunted of gods and fairy forms, and spelled by words 
of enchantment, which linger through a thousand genera- 
tions, with a charm that seems rather to grow than to di- 
minish with the lapse of years. We feel that M. Rouquette 
talks nature, when he tells us of the manor in which he 
was born and nurtured. The, woods-are no wild to him; 
they are full of companions. fie cataract is no mere tor- 
rent. It is a living and a glorious voice. We do not doubt 
the real interest which he takes and feels in the inferior 
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notes of birds, and even in the insignificant chirpings of the 
insect, as it strikes the sense when the forest is sunk to si- 
lence. These, too, are voices to our poet, that speak as 
teachers as well as companions; and that he has been well 
accustomed to their language from his infancy, ought to be 
a sufficient reason for the possession of the capacity which 
he asserts, to interpret its meaning for the less fortunate. 
But it would be doing an injustice to such of our readers as 
have not yet conquered the difficulties of French verse, not 
to endeavour to interpret, also, those portions which we bor- 
row from M. Rouquette. We offer a rough translation, in 
English blank verse, of the passage already given. “Ken- 
tucky,” it must be remembered, signifies “ the Bloody Land.” 
It was one of the great hunting, and, accordingly, battle 
ranges of the red men. 


“Flere, with its Indian tombs, the Bloody Land 
Spreads out ;-—majestic forests, secular oaks, 
Woods stretching into woods ; a witching realm, 
Yet haunted with dread shadows ;--a vast grave, 
Where, laid together in the sleep of death, 

Rest myriads of the red men and the pale. 
Here, the stern forest genius, veteran Boon, 

Still harbours: still he hearkens, as of yore, 

To never ceasing harmonies, that blend, 

At night, the murmurs of a thousand sounds, 
That rise and swell capricious, change yet rise, 
Borne from far wastes immense, whose mingling strains— 
The forest organ’s tones, the sylvan choir— 
Thy breath alone, O, God! can’st animate, 
Making it fruitful in the matchless space ! 

Thy mighty fingers pressing on its keys, 

How suddenly the billowy tones roll up 

From the great temples of the solemn depths, 
Resounding through the immensity of wood 

To the grand gushing harmonies, that speak, 

For thee, alone, O, Father! As we hear 

The unanimous concert of this mighty chaunt, 
We bow before thee; eyes uplift to Heaven, 
We pray thee, and believe. A Christian sense 
Informs us, though untaught in Christian books ; 
Awed into worship, as we learn to know 

That thou, O, God! art in the solitude !” 


Such is the vein of our author in his forest musings. The 
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strain is an inartificial one, without complexity, and pursues 
only a familiar mode of poetic meditation. The aspects 
and varieties of nature conduct to thoughts of the Creator, 
and prayer and inspiration follow, in degree with the emo- 
tion of reverence which the scene inspires. Let us now look 
to portions of our author’s book where he discourses on a 
theme which he finds in Europe, but which may be found 
in all regions. He does not so much describe, it will be 
seen; he depicts the emotions of one who sces, and this is 
the first process by which didactic is lifted into an approach 
to dramatic writing. Our author is wholly didactic and 
contemplative. The passage which follows is meant to un- 
fold the agonies of one who dies a stranger in a strange land. 
The exile is alone, and the last mortal enemy of man has 
him already in deadly embrace. A desolate chamber finds 
the victim expiring, with no other companion than the one 
foe with whom he can no longer contend. He cries aloud, 
and the cry is one to be felt, spoken in any language, and 
by almost any poet, however humble: 


“ Mourir sans un parent pour soutenir ma téte ! 
Mourir seul exile! mourir ’€me muette! 

O, mon Dieu, Cest horrible; et, pourtant, je le sens, 
Déja la mort sur moi pose ses doigts glacants ! 
Comme un arbre abattu saus sve ct sans racine 
Loin du so! of tu dors, Louise, je m’incline ; 

Je souffre! Je suis seul! Je me meurs a Paris! 

Je songe que ton coeur ne bat plus pour ton fils ! 
Que celui de ton fils bat toujours pour sa more ! 

Et je me meurs, hflas! Mais en mourant jespére ! 
Dieu, sublime ouvrier, avrait-il en jouant 

Dans son moule p*tri Phomme pour le néant ? 
Non ; la tombe du corps, cest le berceau del’ime! 
LVhomme des jours pass¢s y ressaisit le trame ! 

La tombs, cest un point entre deux univers!” 


We paraphrase these lines rather than translate them, 
and have selected them to exhibit some of the deficiencies 
as well as characteristics of the author. In our paraphrase, 
it will be seen that we have made free to introduce a line, 
or part of a line, it: two or three instances, in order to con- 
vey more fully the author's purpose. “Je me meurs & Paris” 
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would fail of ifs proper force, and might be regarded, by the 
too hasty reader, as a mere feebleness or crudity, unless 
taught to connect the idea of the gay, great, populous city 
in contrast with the forgotten wretch, deserted of all the 
world, struggling in the desolate chamber with the mortal 
terror, in the last, most awful conflict. We see what the 
writer designs, but the victim would have said more—would 
have spoken in bitterness of those splendours, that gaiety, 
that vast world by which he was surrounded and forgotten ; 
and the reader requires that more should have been said. 
But we leave our paraphrase—begging that it be recognized 
only as such—to answer for itself. Our author will pardon 
us the presumption of this proceeding, particularly as we 
confess to himself as to the public, that we are not among 
the more fortunate race whom Phebus has “blasted with 
poetic fire.” Our corrections are those of the critic, not 
the poet— 


“Dying! no mother to support my head! 
Dying! in exile in a foreign land! 

The heart sealed up! O! God be merciful ! 
Spare me this horrible fate! And yet I feel 
Death’s icy hand already on my heart. 

Oh! mother, like a storm-uprooted tree, 

I wither in a soil that gives, in place 

Of nurture, but a grave—and far from thee ! 
Oh! misery ! thus to die—to die in Paris, 

In this great populous city to perish, 

Alone, and in no desert, yet deserted ! 

Oh! mother, mother, in thy silent bosom 

Thy heart no longer beats for him who, dying, 
Feels his own beat for thee to the last moment, 
And only stops in blessing! Yes, I perish, 

But not without a hope, that cheers the darkness, 
And teaches, that the mighty God, whose hand 
Hath cast man in a mould from his own image, 
Will not destroy him, like the toy of childhood, 
Cutting him off forever! In the grave 

Ts the soul’s cradle! There the man re-links 
His future with the being in his past ; 

No more an exile! Wherefore dread the grave, 
Which is the place of rest between two lives !” 


[t is, perhaps, natura) enough that we should prefer our 
12 
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author’s American to his European subjects—natural, too, 
that he should write better on the former than the latter 
themes. The human characteristics of his muse are such 
as belong rather to the meditative than the passionate na- 
ture; and it is more grateful to him to extract a fanciful 
moral from his forest walks, than to delineate the attrac- 
tions or the features of conventional life. We are pleased 
to think that he found pleasure in getting back from Paris 
to the swamp forests of Louisiana. One loves to roam, but 
he loves even more to return home after roaming. The 
roving passion, by the way, though seemingly at variance 
with a contemplative mood and meditative mind, is yet per- 
fectly consistent with it, when all the facts and relations of 
the subject are considered. The impressions which one 
receives from his wanderings, become capital stock and ali- 
ment, when he broods at home. The present book of nature 
serves ag a good commentary upon that foreign volume— 
which may be still a book of nature—which we have read 
in former days and other regions. The one may be held as 
a key for the proper opening of the other. It is curious, too, 
with what resignation the wanderer will subside into the 
brooder ; but Providence has so arranged the distribution of 
its gifts, that there are constitutions, meant for special uses, 
in which the soul and thought utterly subject the animal 
nature; and there will be no loss or forfeiture to the physi- 
cal man, kept unexercised, while the spiritual and mental 
are forever busy, toiling, travelling, making discoveries and 
building temples—doing all sorts of great work and glori- 
ous, while scarcely moving a finger. 

But we have exhausted our space, and all pretext for lin- 
gering over a volume which, without making the author 
famous, will commend him favourably to many loving read- 
ers, who seek for the meditative muse and do not quarrel 
with contemplation because she never rages. “ Les Suvanes” 
is a collection which breathes the Christian spirit. This is 
its most certain charm, and it serves to temper our censure 
when we detect the author’s short-comings in art. The 
always pious spirit which breathes throughout his lines ; the 
calm and grateful conviction of divine truth which infuses 
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them; the plaintive melancholy of their tone, in general; the 
gentleness of their fancies; will unite to gain the ear, which 
occasional roughnesses might offend, and those severer tastes 
which other faults might offend. That there are faults, we 
have not sought to deny, and they are not infrequent. We find, 
scattered throughout our copy, sundry brief comments, such 
as “mauvais,” alternating with “bon,” which sufficiently 
proves (to ourselves, at least) the perfect impartiality with 
which we judge. Some lines we have underscored—others 
we have felt greatly moved to score. Over some—as “ Le 
Cimetiere Abandonnee,” “Au Capitaine Destebechio,” “Le Sa- 
lem” —we find that we have pencilled: “ Among the best in 
the volume ;” others, for example the “Regrets de Paris,” “A 
un jeune voyager,” are inscribed “bon!” and “assez bon,” 
while over others, entire pieces as well as detached passages, 
we have written “mauvais,” and other epithets not less ex- 
pressive of dissatisfaction, to which we shall give no further 
expression. Enough that the reader of French verse will, 
in most cases, be quite as able as ourselves to detect the 
weaknesses and the holes in our author’s armour. That he 
will still continue to read on, will be suggestive of the au- 
thor’s atonement. We trust that M. Rouquette’s verses do, 
and that they will continue to, find gratified readers among 
the French. As an American creole, writing in French, he 
ought to find a large audience in our country. They will 
be pleased to take our word for it, that, in his poems, they 
will discover much delicate and graceful beauty, many 
pleasant sketches of domestic life, which are as sweet as 
they are simple and natural, much pure and elevated 
thought, many genial and refreshing fancies, and a spirit 
always void of offence. At parting with our Abbé we beg 
to commend him to a series of picturesque and religious 
sketches of the Missionary life among the Indians in the 
Mississippi valley from the first discovery—not a long poem, 
contemplating a continuous narrative, but a series of 
sketches, which may be all, in some degree, strung together 
by links which the author carries in his own hand, and to 
be seen only when he chooses to present himself in his 
proper person. SoH. Gt 
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Art. VIII.—Passion Ftowers or Poerry. 
Passion Flowers. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Tuere is no more remarkable trait of the present age than 
the new and increasing activity of the female mind, and the 
enlargement of its sphere. In literature, wit, science and 
social economy, woman now exerts a positive influence. 
This is one of the best evidences of an advancing, and a 
Christian civilization; and among its ulterior benefits we 
deem the improvement in female education the chief. Nearly 
all that is inadequate or superficial in the written expres- 
sion of woman’s mind, may be ascribed to her inferior men- 
tal training and her limited acquirements. When know- 
ledge and discipline have been added to natural gifts, we 
find the intellectual product as vigorous and individual in 
the one sex as in the other. The mass of poems written by 
women are worthy of praise, chiefly for their unexceptionable 
morality, their musical versification, their gentle tone, or play- 
ful fancy. Usually, they are strongly imitative, and do more 
credit to the taste and refinement than to the poetical genius 
of the writers. The volume named above is a remarkable 
exception to this general rule. The art is subordinate to 
the feeling ; the thought more prominent than the rhyme; 
there is far more earnestness of feeling than fastidiousness 
of taste ;—instead of being the result of a dalliance with fan- 
cy, these effusions are instinct with the struggle of life ; they 
are the offspring of experience more than of imagination. 
They are written by a woman who knows how to think as 
well as to feel ; one who has made herself familiar with the 
higher walks of literature; who has deeply pondered He- 
gel, Comte, Swedenborg, Goethe, Dante, and all the masters 
of song, of philosophy, and of faith. Thus accomplished, 
she has travelled, enjoyed cultivated society, and gone 
through the usual phases of womanly developement and du- 
ty. Her muse, therefore, is no casual impulse of juvenile 
emotion, no artificial expression, no spasmodic sentiment ; 
but a creature born of wide and deep reflection ; of study, 
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of sorrow, yearning, love, care, delight, and all the elements 
of real, and thoughtful, and earnest life. 

There is a singular maturity in her poetry, considered as 
the utterance of a woman’s heart ; it is impassioned, but the 
dignity of intelligence redeems the fervour, and the solemnity 
of faith makes musical the wail. A masculine grasp of 
thought and originality of expression, lift these poems far 
above the level of common-place rhymes. Their genuine- 
ness is self-evident. Her theory of the art may be gathered 
from this poem : 


MOTHER MIND. 


I never made a poem, dear friend— 
T never sat me down, and said, 

This cunning brain and patient hand 
Shall fashion something to be read. 


Men often came to me and prayed 
I should indite a fitting verse 

For fast, or festival, or in 

Some stately pageant to rehearse. 
(As if, than Balaam move endowed, 
I of myself could bless or curse.) 


Reluctantly I bade them go, 
Ungladdened by my poet-mite ; 
My heart is not so churlish but 
It loves to minister delight. 


But not a word I breathe is mine 
To sing in praise of man or God. 
My Master calls, at noon or night, 
I know his whisper and his nod. 


Yet all my thoughts to rhythms run, 

To rhyme, my wisdom and my wit — 
True, I consume my life in verse, 

But wouldst thou know how that is writ? 


Tis thus—through weary length of days, 
I bear a thought within my breast 

That greatens from my growth of soul, 
And waits, and will not be expressed. 


It greatens, till its hour has come ; 
Not without pain it sees the light ; 
*Twixt smiles and tears I view it o’er, 
And dare not deem it perfect, quite. 
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These children of my soul I keep 
Where scarce a mortal man may see, 
Yet not unconsecrate, dear friend, 
Baptismal rites they claim of thee. 


And elsewhere she says : 


Oh! tremblingly I sit to sing, 
And take the lyre upon my knee : 
Like child divine to mortal maid, 
My gift is full of awe to me. 


To sing for praise, to sing for gold, 

Or ev’n for mere delight of singing, 

Were as if empty joy of smell 

Should prompt the censer’s fragrant swinging. 


Dear soul of bliss, and bliss of song, 
Be thou and song insphered with me; 
Thus may I hold the sacred gift, 
Possessing, but possest in thee. 


What a depth of sorrow, and an eagerness for peace, are 
revealed in the following prvufound lyric : 


THE DEAD CHRIST. 


Take the dead Christ to my chamber, 
The Christ I have brought from Rome; 
Over all the tossing ocean, 
He has reached his Western home ; 
Bear him as in procession, 
And lay him solemnly 
Where, through weary night and morning, 
He shall bear me company. 


The name I bear is other 
Than that I bore by birth, 

And I’ve given life to children 
Who'll grow and dwell on earth ; 

But. the time comes swiftly toward me, 
(Nor do I bid it stay,) 

When the dead Christ will be more to me 
Than all I hold to-day. 


Lay the dead Christ beside me, 
Oh press him on my heart ; 

I would hold him long and painfully 
Till the weary tears should start ; 
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Till thé divine contagion 
Heal me of self and sin, 

And the cold weight press wholly down 
The pulse that chokes within. 


Reproof and frost, they fret me, 
Toward the free, the sunny lands, 
From the chaos of existence 
I stretch these feeble hands ; 
And, penitential, kneeling, 
Pray God would not be wroth, 
Who gave not the strength of feeling, 
And strength of labour both. 


Thou’rt but a wooden carving, 
Defaced of worms, and old; 

Yet more to me thou couldst not be 
Wert thou all wrapt in gold ; 

Like the gem-bedizened baby 
Which, at the Twelfth day noon, 

They show from the Ara Ceeli’s steps, 
To a merry dancing tune. 


I ask of thee no wonders, 
No changing white or red ; 
I dream not thou art living, 
I love and prize thee dead. 
That salutary deadness 
I seek through want and pain, 
From which God’s own high power can bid 
Our virtue rise again. 


We have seldom read a love poem more alive and touch- 
ing than that suggested to the author of ‘ Passion Flowers,’ 
by the Tomb of Abelard and Heloise, in Pere la Chaise. 
We cannot imagine a more delicate avoidance of the ex- 
ceptionable, combined with so natural an expression of the 
human and the real ; in a similar vein are these verses: 


ENTBEHREN. 


Ob ! happy he who never held 

In trembling arms a form adored, 

Oh! happy he who never yet 

On worshipped lips love’s kisses poured | 


Though worn in weary ways of thought, 
Thy lonely soul eat pilgrim-bread ; 
Though smiling Beauty in thy path 

Her banquet of delights should spread. 
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And bare to thee her rosy breast, 

And pour for thee the golden wine 

That throngs thy brain with visions blest, 
Each than the last more inly thine. 


°Tis but the phantom of an hour 

That fades before thy waking glance, 

And not that high ideal of thought 

Which forms the bounds of hope and chance. 


Bind not the giant of the soul 

By bootless vows to wear a chain, 
Whose narrow fetters, pressing close, 
Its nobler growth shall rend in twain. 


The Infinite, that sees us thus 
Mould its transcendent form in clay, 
Tramples our idol into dust, 

And we afresh must seek and pray. 


And thou shalt suffer to be free, 
But most shall suffer to be bound, 
Pour, then, the cup of thy desire 
An offering upon holy ground. 


But our fair and earnest minstrel is not altogether sad; 
sometimes she is playful, and at the same time significant, as 
in“ The Mill Stream ;” sometimes historically picturesque, as 
in parts of “ Wherefore ?” sometimes true to the most natu- 
ral feeling, in its most simple utterance, as in the beautiful 
and touching verses occasioned by the death of a faithful 
servant. She knows, too, the delight of intellectual gifts: 
witness— 


THE JOY OF POESY. 


Voices of care and pleasure, cease-— 
Harp! thou and I have room at length; 
Incline thy sweetness to my skill, 

And give back melody for strength. 


Oh! not amiss the Master Bard 
Is pictured to the vulgar mind 
Possessed of inner sight alone ; 
The poet at his song is blind. 
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He sees nor circumstance, nor friend, 
His listeners press not in on him; 
Cloud-wrapt in possibility, 

His thoughts and ways are far and dim. 


Led by the wonder of his theme, 
He writes his word in doubt and shade ; 
Its glory scarcely shows to him-— 
Do stars look bright to God that made ¢ 


He leaves, and follows on for more, 

By winged steed or Stygian boat ; 

Men see the letters all in light, 

And bless the unconscious hand that wrote. 


For sure, among all arts is none 

So far transcending sense as this, 
That follows its own painful way, 
And cannot rest in bane or bliss ; 


That moulds, to more than face or form, 
That paints, to more than Nature’s hue, 
And from th’ intense of passion brings 
The deeply, passionlessly true ; 


That, in unlettered ages, read 

The thoughts that in God’s heavens are ; 
Divined the Orient speech of Day, 

And told the tale of star to star. 


Oh! tremblingly I sit to sing, 
And take the lyre upon my knee ; 
Like child divine to mortal maid, 
My gift is full of awe to me. 


To sing for praise, to sing for gold, 

Or ev’n for mere delight of singing, 

Were as if empty joy of smell 

Should prompt the censer’s fragrant swinging, 


Dear soul of bliss, and bliss of song, 
Be thou and song insphered with me ;_ 
Thus may I hold the sacred gift, 
Possessing, but possest in thee. 


One of the longest and best poems in the volume, is that 
entitled “ Rome.” Here the author has managed blank verse 
with the exquisite skill of Tennyson in “The Princess ;” it 
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aptly unites the familiar and the rhythmical, and is an af- 
fecting memorial of a sojourn in the Eternal City, such as 
every poetic mind, which has tasted a like experience, will 
thoroughly appreciate. Hear a passage: 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


A day of fuller joy arose for me 

When the young spring-tide came, and dark-eyed boys 
Bound violets and anemones to sell. 

The later light gave scope to long delight, 

And I might stray, unhaunted by the fear 

Of fever, or the chill of evening air, 

While happiest companionship enriched 

The ways whose very dust was gold before. 

Then the enchantment of an orange grove 

First overcame me, entering thy lone walks 
Cloisiered in twilight, Villa Massimo! 

Where the stern cypresses stand up to guard 

A thousand memories of blessedness. 

There seemed a worship in the concentrate 
Deep-breathing sweetness of those virgin flowers, 
Fervid as worship is in passionate souls 

That have not found their vent in earthly life, 
And soar too wild untaught, and sink unaided. 
They filled the air with incense gathered up 
For the pale vesper of the evening star. 

Nor failed the rite of meet antiphony— 

I felt the silence holy, till a note 

Fell, as a sound of ravishment from heayen—— 
Fell, as a star falls, trailing sound for light ; 
And, ere its thread of melody was broken, 

From the serene sprang other sounds, its fellows, 
That fluttered back celestial welcoming. 
Astonished, penetrate, too past myself 

To know I sinned in speaking, where a breath 
Less exquisite was sacrilege, my lips 

Gave passage to one cry: God! what is that? 
(Oh! not to know what has no peer on earth !) 
And one, not distant, stooped to me and said: 
‘If ever thou recall thy friend afar, 

Let him but be commemorate with this hour, 
The first in which thou heard’st our Nightingale.’ 


The author of “ Passion Flowers” has a profound sympa- 
thy with her race. She has a soul alive to the ‘cry of the 
human,’ as her noble sister, Mrs. Browning, would say. It is 
natural that one who so loved Rome, and entered so deeply 
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into the associations of the past and natural beauty of the - 
present, so abounding in Italy, should feel deep sympathy in 
her glorious though abortive struggles for freedom. She 
was at Newport, in the midst of the gaieties of a fashionable 
watering-place, when every steamer was bringing tidings 
of the siege of Rome, in the summer of 1848. With her fond 
memories, her admiration of the heroic, her sense of the mo- 
mentous nature of the strife, no wonder she thought more of 
the distant martyrs of Italy than of the frivolous crowd 
around her ; and her feelings found eloquent vent in the fol- 
lowing glowing verses: 


Constrained to learn of you the arts 
Which half dishonour, half deceive, 
I’ve felt my burning soul flash out 
Against the silken web you weave. 


No earnest feeling passes you 

Without dilution infinite ; 

No word with frank abruptness breathed, 
Must vent itself on ears polite. 


In your domain, so brilliant all, 

So fitly jewelled, wreathed ana hung, 
Vocal with music, faint with sweets 
From living flower-censers swung ; 


Thronged by fair women, tireless all 
As ever-moving streams of light, 

Yielding their wild electric strength 
To contact, as their bloom to sight ; 


I wandered, while the flow of sound 
Made Reason drunken through the ear, 
Dreaming : “ This is soul-paradise, 

The tree of knowledge must be here. 


“The tree whose fruitage of delight 

Imparts the wisdom of the Gods, 

Unlike the scanty, seedling growth 

That Learning’s ploughshare wins from clods.” 


“ And if that tree be here,” said one, 
_Who read my meaning in mine eyes, 
“No serpent can so soothly speak 

As tempt these women to be wise.” 
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A sound of fear came wafted in, 
While these careered in giddy rout. 
None heeded—lI alone could hear 
The wailing of the world without. 


In dreadful symphony of death 

And hollow echoes from the grave, 
It was a brother’s cry that swept, 
Unweakened, o’er the Atlantic wave. 


It breathed so deep, it rose so high, 
No other sound seemed there to be; 
“Oh! do you hear that woeful strain ?” 
I asked of all the company— 


They stared, as at a madman struck 
Beneath the melancholy moon ; 

“We hear the sweetest waltz,” they said, 
‘‘ And not a string is out of tune.” 


Then, with one angry leap, I sprang 
To where the chief musician stood ; 
I seized his rod of rule, I pushed 
The idol from his shrine of wood. 


“Tvesat among you long enough, 
Or followed where your music led, 
I never marred your pleasure yet, 
But you shall listen now,” I said : 


“T hear the battle-thunder boom, 
Cannon to cannon answering loud ; 
I hear the whizzing shots that fling 
Their handful to the stricken crowd. 


“T see the bastions bravely manned, 

The patriots gathered in the breach ; 

Isee the bended brows of men 

Whom the next dreadful sweep must reach ; 
I feel the breath of agony, 

I hear the thick and hurried speech. 


“ Before those lurid bursts of flame 
Your clustering wax lights flicker pale ; 
In that condensed and deadly smoke 
Your blossoms drop, your perfumes fail. 


‘‘ Brave blood is shed, whose generous flow 
Quickens the pulses of the river; 
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He, ’neath his arches, muttering low, 
‘It shall be so, but not forever.’ 


“T see the dome, so calm, so high, 
A ghost of Greece, it hangs in air, 
A Pallas, in the heart of war 

It thrones above Life’s coward care. 


“The walls are stormed, the fort is ta’en. 
The city’s heart with fainter throb 
Receives its death stroke—all is lost, 
And matrons curse and children sob. 


“ Woe when the arm, so stalwart late, 
Tenders the sword-hilt to the foe! 
Woe when the form that late defied, 
Prostrate, invites the captor’s blow. 


“The rich must own the hidden hoard, 
The brave are butchered where they stand, 
And maidens seek, at altar shrines, 

A refuge from the lawless hand. 


“Till Death, grown sordid, hunts no more 
His flying quarry through the street, 
And the grim s¢affold, one by one, 
Flings bloody morsels for his meat. 


“ Were death the worst, the patriot’s hymn 
Would ring, triumphant, in mine ears ; 
But pangs more exquisite await 

Those who still eat the bread of tears. 


“ Pale faces, prest to prison-bars, 

Grow sick, and agonize with life ; 

And firm lips quiver, when the guard 
Thrusts rudely back some shrieking wife. 


“Those women, gathering on the sward, 
Isee them, helpful of each other; 

The matron soothes the maiden’s heart, 
The girl supports the trembling mother ; 


“Sad recognitions, frantic prayers, 
Greetings that sobs and spasms smother ; 
And ‘Oh my son!’ the place resounds, 
And ‘Oh my father! oh my mother !” 


“ And souls are wed in nobleness 
That ne’er shal] mingle human breath ; 
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Love’s seed in holy purpose sown, 
Love’s hope in God’s and Nature’s faith. 


“A flag hangs in the Invalides 

That flecks with shame the stately dome ; 
‘Ta’en from a Roman whom we slew, 
Keeping the threshold of his home !’ 


“ And ye delight in idle tunes, 
And are content to jig and dance, 
When ev’n the holy Marseillaise 
Sounds for the treachery of France ? 


“ And not a voice amongst you here 
Calls on the traitor wrath and hate? 
And not a wine-cup that ye raise 
Is darkened by the victiin’s fate # 


“Nor one with pious drops bewail 
The anguish of the Mother world!’ 
‘Oh hush! the waltz is gay,’ they said, 
And all their gauzy wings unfurled. 


“Nay, hear me for a moment more, 
Restrain so long your heedless haste ; 
Hearken, how pregnant is the time 
Ye tear to shreds and fling to waste. 


“Through sluggish centuries of growth 
The thoughtless world might vacant wait; 
But now the busy hours crowd in, 

And Man is come to man’s estate. 


“With fuller power, let each avow 
The kinship of his human blood ; 
With fuller pulse, let every heart 
Swell to high pangs of brotherhood. 


With fuller light let women’s eyes, 
Earnest beneath the Christ-like brow, 
Strike this deep question home to men, 
‘Thy brothers perish—idlest thou ? 


“ With warmer breath, let mother’s lips 
Whisper the boy whom they caress,— 
‘Learn from those arms that circle thee 
In love, to succour, shelter, bless.’ 


“For the brave world is given to us 
For all the brave in heart to keep, 
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Lest wicked hands should sow the thorns 
That bleeding generations reap! 


“ Oh world! oh time! oh heart of Christ! 
Oh heart, betrayed and sold anew! 

Dance on, ye slaves! ay, take your sport. 
All times are one to such as you.” 


Our readers have had sufficient taste of the quality of 
these “ Passion Flowers,” to fee! that they are the product 
of no shallow soil ; their roots are in a woman’s heart, and 
their bloom is a vital one. We might easily point out ar- 
tistic inaccuracies ; we might philosophize on the expediency 
of revelations so personal; we might discuss the religious 
and political sentiments of the writer; but, regarding this 
volume as the first venture of an American poet, we have 
been too much impressed with the ability, the earnestness 
and the intensity of the writer, to speak other than words 
of cordial recognition. I[t is much, in these days of dainty 
sentimentalism and feeble inactiveness, to encounter a new 
poet so sincere, brave and strong, both in feeling and ex- 
pression; and, as we hail her advent, we trust “ Passion 
Flowers” are but precursors of strains yet higher and more 
serene. Hale: 

New-York. 


Art. 1X.—Sourrn-Carotina Minrrary Acapemizs. 

1. Report of Board of Visitors of State Military Acade- 
mies. Gen. James Jones, Chairman. Dec. 1853. 

2. Letter to his Excellency Gov. Manning, on Public In- 
struction in South-Carolina. By Rev. James H. Tuorn- 
weLL, D.D., President South-Carolina College. Dec. 
1853. 

3. Regulations of South-Carolina Military Academies, 
1854. Official Register of the Officers and Cudets at the 
South-Curolina Military Academies, 1854. 


ELeven years ago this State possessed two Arsenals, 
guarded by eighty enlisted men and supported at an annual 
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expense of twenty-four thousand dollars. The present an- 
nual appropriation for the Military Academies is three thou- 
sand dollars more, and for this sum the arms and munitions 
are as efficiently guarded as ever. Fifty-four young Caro- 
linians are constantly receiving their maintenance and edu- 
cation, as State beneficiaries, while the institutions are open 
to a maximum number of one hundred and eighty more at 
the yearly cost of two hundred dollars each, for board, cloth- 
ing, instruction, text books and medical attendance. Let 
citizens of South-Carolina consider this change, and deter- 
mine whether or not their Legislature did wisely in convert- 
ing the Arsenal at Columbia and the Citadel at Charleston 
into Military Schools. 

The Act effecting this change was passed in Dec. 1842, 
and yet President Thornwell, in his Letter on Education, in- 
troduces the schools thus: “The Arsenal and Citadel Aca- 
demies, which have crept into existence by the connivance, 
without any statute, of the Legislature, defining their end 
and aim.” Such an assertion, in a letter professedly on 
public instruction in South-Carolina, from a gentleman of 
so deservedly high a reputation for talent, learning and ex- 
tent of information, is certainly very remarkable. If it is 
meant that the very existence of the Military Academies 
was due to connivance and not to a statute; that the Legis- 
lature directed nobody, but simply permitted somebody, to 
make so radical a change in the organization of the only 
military posts in the State—we reply, first, that the South- 
Carolina Legislature does not usually transact, or, rather, 
neglect business in this peculiar manner; and, secondly, 
that it did not in this case; in proof of which we have the 
very conclusive evidence of the statute itself. This statute 
is printed in every copy of the Regulations issued. Section 
second ordains— 

“That the Governor and Commander-in-Chief is hereby authorized 
to organize Military Schools at the Arsenal in Columbia and at the 
Citadel in Charleston, the students and members of which shall be em- 
ployed in performing such services as may be assigned them; and he is 
authorized also to appoint a Board of five persons, who, together with 


the Adjutant and Inspector General, shall constitute a Board of Visitors 
for the said Military Schools,” &e. 
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To this Board, the Governor was subsequently, ex-officio, 
added. The same Act provides that “ they [the Board] shall 
have power to appoint one or more Professors qualified to 
give instruction in military science and other branches of 
knowledge, which the said Board may deem essential,” etc. 
This certainly settles the point that there is a statute, and 
that, in defining “the end and aim” of the institutions, it is 
quite as definite as statutes, in such cases, usually are. 

It may be that Dr. Thornwell did not mean that “the 
Arsenal and Citadel Academies have crept into existence by 
the connivance, without any statute, of the Legislature, de- 
fining their end and aim;” but, that they “have crept into 
existence by the connivance of the Legislature, without any 
statute defining their end and aim”*—that is, that the statute 
which created those institutions out of mere military garri- 
sons, did not define the objects and extent of the change; 
and that the members of the Legislature, in passing the Act, 
did not well know what they were doing. Dr. Thornwell 
has probably forgotten that, in the session of 1841, Governor 
Richardson, in a special message, recommended the conver- 
sion of the Arsenal and Citadel into Military Schools, and 
that a bill was reported by the Military Committee of the 
House of Representatives, to carry that recommendation 
into effect. The measure, at first, did not meet with much 
favour in the House, where it originated, and although it 
passed, after a full discussion on its merits, it was subse- 
quently lost in the Senate. Notwithstanding the failure to 
pass the bill, Governor Richardson organized a corps of ten 
Cadets atid placed them at the Arsenal, under the instruction 
of Capt. Shaffer and Lieut. Matthews (now Captain, and 
the efficient Superintendent of the Arsenal Academy). The 
failure of the bill of 1841 did not discourage the friends of 
the measure, and, early in the session of 1842, the bill to 
make the proposed change was reported, and subsequently 
became an Act. 

Few measures that ever passed the two Houses of our 


* We have, as it will be perceived, not altered the language of the quotation, 
but only the punctuation and the position of the words. 
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Legislature have been subjected to closer or severer scru- 
tiny. No concealment of any of its objects or details was 
attempted by its advocates. Some of its most active oppo- 
nents objected to it on the ground that its scope was too 
wide, that it attempted to accomplish too much; but the 
Legislature thought otherwise, and it became a law. It 
may be contended that the Act itself is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit as to all the details. To that it may be replied, that 
it was so intended. It was no easy matter to frame a bill 
which would embrace all the subjects contemplated by it, 
without confusion, and it probably would have been more 
difficult to reconcile differences of opinion as to form than 
as to substance. Besides, it was supposed that much would 
depend upon the personal interest, the zeal and intelligence 
of those who were to carry out the scheme, and it was con- 
templated that to them all necessary details should be left. 
If Dr. Thornwell had examined the Act which created the 
institution over which he presides, with so much reputation 
to himself and satisfaction to the public, he would have dis- 
covered that the South-Carolina College owes its origin to a 
statute not more extended in length nor more definite as to 
its end and aim, than the “Act to convert the Arsenal at 
Columbia, and the Citadel and Magazine in and near Charles- 
ton, into Military Schools.” 

So much for President Thornwell’s first allusion to the 
Military Academies; and we regret to state that no part of his 
letter contains information any more trustworthy concerning 
their organization, their objects, their course of studies, or 
their results. The reason of this we do not know, but must 
presume that the author was so much occupied with two 
branches of his subject as to have no opportunity left him 
to ensure accuracy of statement or inference with regard to 
the third. 

By the report of the Chairman of the Board of Visitors, 
we learn that the number of appointments made to the 
Academies in 1843, the year of their establishment, was 
forty-nine. In 1853, there were appointed twenty-eight 
beneficiaries and seventy-three pay Cadets; the aggregate 
number admitted has been seven hundred and twenty-five. 
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At present there are inthe Academies—of the fourth class, 
eighty-one; third class, forty-two; second class, twenty- 
three; and first or senior class, thirteen. These classes 
numbered on entering—third, ninety; second, one hundred 
and three; and first, sixty-nine. The reason of the reduced 
numbers will appear. 

There have graduated, in seven annual classes, only eighty- 
eight, and the remainder, with comparatively few exceptions, 
have been dismissed for deficiency or misconduct, or have 
found it necessary to seek, in advance, an honourable dis- 
charge in order to forestall the academic decision which 
would prevent their obtaining it. The exceptions referred 
to, consist of those who, while maintaining, in every respect, 
a creditable position in the institution, have, on account of 
ill health, desire of change, or some other cause, resigned 
their Cadetship. The reasons why so few complete the 
course are given in Gen. Jones’s report : 


“Tt is owing, in a great measure, to want of care, on the part of pa- 
rents, guardians and commissioners of free schools, in selecting young 
men for the Academies, who, from previous imperfect instruction, im- 
proper moral training, or natural incapacity, are either rejected on their 
presentment for admission, discharged at the end of their probationary 
term of four months, or they break down at some subsequent period of 
their four years’ course. Besides, they are subjected to a rigid system 
of instruction and a severe course of study, which requires some talent 
and much diligence to withstand and complete; and the boy who can- 
not work, or will not work, is discharged, and his place given to 
another. 

“But the difficuity of completing the course of instruction, and the 
large number of dismissals from the Institutions, So far from being an 
argument against the system pursued there, are, in the opinion of the 
Board, not the least causes of its excellence. It is impossible to edu- 
cate everybody, and it seems to be better, by fixing a high standard of 
education, to train up those who are subjected to it so as to enable them 
to accomplish the greatest amount of guod, than to educate a large 
number imperfectly. For, if the standard is low, very many will fall 
short even of that mark, and the tendency of such a system will be to 
deteriorate, until it becomes worthless, and in the end contemptible.” 


In the truth of these sentiments we most decidedly acqui- 
esce; with classes of nearly a hundred* entering every year, 


*This number could be greatly increased by admitting pay Cadets from other 
States, but such applications are uniformly rejected. 
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it would not be difficult, conscience permitting, to graduate 
fifty or more ; but conscience forbids, good policy forbids, the 
cause of education forbids. The fourth class at the Military 
Academy will always be large, and the graduating class will 
always be small, because a thorough knowledge of the course 
is exacted. Simple good conduct, and attendance in the sec- 
tion rooms, with an occasional tolerable recitation, do not 
suffice to merit or receive a diploma. Such is the theory 
everywhere, but that it is the practice in this case, the statis- 
tics given above will amply verify. Besides, those who leave 
before graduation are always more or less benefited in pro- 
portion to the length of their stay. They have learned the 
drill, and the duties of soldiers and officers ; they have made 
some, and many of them considerable, progress in one or 
more branches of the course ; they have acquired habits of 
study, promptitude and order, and, above all, they have 
been, for the time, kept aloof from those temptations to dis- 
sipation and vice to which almost every youth at college is, 
ina great measure, exposed. 

The fourth class is instructed at the Academy in Columbia, 
the others at that in Charleston. The course of instruction 
in everything, except those studies preparing for immediate 
entrance into the corps of Military Engineers, is identical 
with that pursued at West Point: and, with the exception of 
Latin and Greek, for which are substituted French, Draw- 
ing, and Military Art and Science, comprehends all the fea- 
tures of the highest college course. We giveithere in full: 


FOURTH CLASS. 

Arithmetic, Algebra, English Grammar, Mythology, Geo- 

graphy, History of the United States, and French. 
THIRD CLASS. 

Geometry and ‘Trigonometry, Descriptive and Analytical 
Geometry, Surveying, Universal History, “ Parker’s Aids to 
English Composition,” French and Landscape Drawing. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Shades and Shadows, Church’s Calculus, Muller’s Physics, 

Rartlett’s Mechanics, Whately’s Logic, Blairs Rhetoric, 
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Shaw’s History of English Literature, Chemistry, and Topo- 
graphical Drawing. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Civil and Military Engineering and Science of War, (in 
Mahan’s texts, the West Point Lithographic Notes, Scott’s 
Tactics, Kingsbury’s Artillery, and Halleck’s “ Military Art 
and Science,”) Gummere’s Astronomy, Intellectual and Mor- 
al Philosophy, Political Economy, Story on the Constitution, 
(Calhoun is just substituted by special order of the Board,) 
Chemistry, Geology, and Architectural Drawing. 


Exercise in composition and declamation, and practical 
instruction in Infantry, Light Infantry and Artillery Tactics, 
are conducted throughout the course. The months of May 
and December are employed exclusively in military instruc- 
tion, and an annual encampment of three weeks’ duration, 
forms a feature of the system. 

The apparatus connected with the departments of physical 
science, is complete, and there is every facility for imparting 
instruction in the most efficient manner. But one want re- 
mains to be supplied: that of a good library. By the volun- 
tary contributions of the Cadets, a beginning has been made, 
but until the number of books increases tenfold, the Institu- 
tion cannot be said to have even a tolerable library. 

Such is the course of studies pursued at the State Military 
Schools ; and, by this, we do not mean only attendance at 
lectures, but diligent application to text books and daily re- 
citations upon them. In certain departments, lectures are, 
of course, delivered’; but they are illustrative of the text 
books, and do not supersede their use, nor do they interfere 
with close daily examinations upon the lessons assigned. 

The professors are eight in number, of whom three are 
beneficiary graduates of the Institution, and one of them was 
but three years beyond its walls, when he was entrusted with 
the whole mathematical department of the Citadel Acade- 
my. Three of these professors are stationed in Columbia, 
the five others are at the Academy in Charleston ; but, be- 
sides the regularly constituted officers of the Institution, four 
or five cadets of the first class, most distinguished for profi- 
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ciency in the various departments, are appointed to act as 
assistant teachers, and aid in the instruction of the third class. 

Without entering into a discussion of the comparative 
merits of mathematical and classical studies for training and 
developing the mind, we will proceed to show that, apart 
from actual military instruction, the academic discipline of 
a military school is, of itself (other circumstances being equal) 
calculated to insure a far greater degree of application to 
study, and a proportionately greater amount of knowledge 
and profit, than a residence of the same length of time un- 
der any college system whatever, now in vogue. In estab- 
lishing this position, President Thornwell’s letter affords us 
valuable aid. He writes (pp. 7, 8): 


“In the next place, it is equally important that the whole course of 
studies be rigidly exacted of every student. Their value as a discipline 
depends altogether upon their being studied, and every college is defect- 
ive in its arrangements, which fails to secure, as far as legislation can se- 
cure it, this indispensable condition of success. Whatever may be the 
case in Europe, it is found from experience in this country, that nothing 
will avail without the authority of Jaw. The curriculum must be com- 
pulsory, or the majority of students will neglect it. In most men, the 
love of ease is stronger than ambition, and indolence a greater luxury 
than thought,” &e. “The argument of necessity helps to reconcile the 
student to the weariness of study.” ‘ What he feels that he must do, 
he will endeavour to do with grace.” “There are always causes at work, 
apart from the repulsiveness of intellectual labour, to seduce the student 
from his books; and before his habits are yet formed, and the love of 
study grounded into his nature, it is of the utmost consequence to keep 
these causes in check. No other motives will be sufficient without the 
compusion of law,” &. 


To all of which we yield our most hearty assent ; but does 
it not directly follow, that the institution in which that com- 
pulsion and that power of authority are most effectively ex- 
ercised upon the student, short of tyranny and consistently 
with his manly dignity, must be, in that respect at least, the 
best ? 

Now let us allude to a few of the regulations of the Mili- 
tary Academy. On entering, every Cadet signs a promise on 
honour, to obey all the legal orders of the constituted authori- 
ties of the Academy, and to discharge the duties of a Cadet 
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with regularity and fidelity, while he continues a member 
thereof. 

No Cadet is allowed to be absent from the Institution for a 
moment at any time, without a written permission, which is 
granted, during the week, very seldom, and then not without 
good reasons first stated to the Superintendent or officer ap- 
plied to. The watchfulness of the guard and the frequent 
roll-calls and inspections, preclude the possibility of absence 
without leave. We ask those who have ever resided ina 
college town, to contrast this state of affairs with what they 
know of the degree of restriction to which students, in gene- 
ral, are subject. 

The most soldier-like conduct and the strictest attention to 
duty of all kinds, are enjoined and enforced. All delinquen- 
cies for the week are published at parade on Friday. Every 
offence of commission or omission, has a correspondent num- 
ber of demerit marks; and failure to excuse, in writing, any 
delinquency, entails the punishment. Two hundred demerit 
marks in one year will dismiss a Cadet. Any serious offence, 
however, such as wilful disobedience of orders, intoxication, 
or gross disrespect to a superior officer, is immediately fol- 
lowed by suspension until the end of the year: this is gene- 
rally equivalent. to a dismissal, for, even when the Cadet is 
restored, his class having progressed in the interim, he is 
compelled to join a lower one, and thus loses a year. 

The larger classes are divided into sections, which recite 
at different hours, to facilitate frequency of examination. 
All recitations are regularly marked, and each Cadet is ques- 
tioned or called to demonstrate, as the case may be, at very 
short intervals—almost daily. We remember once hearing 
a student of a college complain bitterly of a certain Profes- 
sor in his Institution, who, he said, had called upon him, not- 
withstanding his regular attendance, but once during the 
year, and yet had two “ flashes” marked against him. Now 
we apprehend that the omissionsfor only three days to call 
upon a Cadet to recite, would lead any classin the Military 
Academy to conclude that the particular pupil was most 
strangely neglected by the instructor. Class reports are 
handed in weekly from every department, to the Superintend- 
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ent, containing the marks for recitations, the total of each 
Cadet for the week, and the progress of each class since the 
last report. These are all recorded and preserved, and are 
open to the inspection of the students. From these records 
and the delinquent marks, which count negatively, at the 
end of every session and year, the merit rolls are made out 
by the Adjutant. Neither the Superintendent nor the Pro- 
fessors have any thing to do, directly, with assigning positions 
in the classes: even after the last report of the session has 
been handed in, no one knows what Cadet will be first or 
second or twentieth, until the merit roll is presented by the 
Adjutant. The impulse given to emulation by such a sys- 
tem, may be readily imagined. The fact, also, that. the of- 
fices of Corporals, Sergeants, Lientenants, &c., are given to 
the most soldier-like, diligent and trustworthy Cadets, con- 
stitutes an incentive to exertion of which Colleges generally 
know nothing. In short, every honourable principle is 
brought to bear upon the student ; rewards attend success, 
while failure, when culpable, meets censure and disgrace : 
sense of duty, ambition, patriotism, love of learning, are all 
inculcated, all felt and all appreciated. 

We will here allude to an observation of Cousin, quoted 
by President Thornwell, which we will show to be entirely 
inapplicable to the South-Carolina Military Academies. It 
refers to the sons of mechanics and artisans in those branch- 
es of labour which require some ingenuity as well as “ a lit- 
tle chemistry, a little engineering or a little natural philoso- 
phy,” and supposes them forced to attend institutions where 
more is taught than they require. “In general,” says Cousin, 
writing of his own country, “these boys, who know they are 
not destined to any very distinguished career, go through 
their studies in a very negligent manner ; they never get be- 
yond mediocrity: when, at about eighteen, they go buck to 
the habits and business of their fathers, &c.” Now it is pro- 
bable that the French youth who knows he is to follow his 
father’s occupation of making philosophical instruments, exe- 
cuting the designs of architects or superintending a colour 
factory, may also know that the fact precludes the possibility 
of any very distinguished career. But the young American, 
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be his father who or what he may, with the history of the 
illustrious men of his land before him, cannot know to what 
position in life time may elevate or degrade him. Nothing 
will assure him that he cannot reach eminence, except it be 
his own consciousness that he possesses none of the elements 
requisite for its attainment. God forbid that the father’s oc- 
cupation should cause the son to know that he is himself ex- 
cluded from a high career, even though in the outset of life 
he should adopt the same pursuit. 

But suppose, for a moment, that the business and _ social 
position of the father did, as a general rule, necessarily de- 
termine the destiny of the son, and fetter his exertion by a 
knowledge of the fact, the Military Academies would not 
be affected in consequence. Their pupils, beneficiary as 
well as pay, are from no particular class of society, but, as 
in most other institutions, from all classes. With the obvious 
exception, then, that beneficiaries are} never rich, we say 
generally, that wealthy and indigent, obscure and distin- 
guished, clergymen and mechanics, lawyers, farmers and 
physicians, planters, merchants and seamen, all have had 
sons within their walls, and all have found them benefited 
in proportion to the time they remained. Many of these 
have been prompted by necessity ; some have tried the sys- 
tem as an experiment, and others have been influenced by 
the supposed “military spirit” of their sons; but a great 
number, men too of enlightened views and in aflluent cir- 
cumstances, have selected the Military Schools from a firm 
conviction of the superiority of the system. 

One advantage which the State derives from these schools, 
is “the bringing of indigent merit to the light ;” for where, 
in the present state of affairs, can a youth of promise look 
for an education at the hands of his State, except to her 
Military Academies? The annual appropriation for the 
Free Schools educates no one; it simply teaches a few to 
read badly and write worse; and we all know the expense 
attendant upon a course at any of our Colleges. To this 
expense we do not object, nor do we see how it could well be 
avoided ; still it must be met, or so far as these institutions 
are concerned, the education cannot be obtained. There is, 
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then, apart from these Academies, with the exception of a 
single State Scholarship in the South-Carolina College, ab- 
solutely no gratuitous provision for developing the richest 
resources of a commonwealth—the minds of her citizens.* 
But Sir Wm. Hamilton says:—‘‘ The student should be 
considered as an end to himself, his perfection as a man 
simply being the aid of his education.” President Thorn- 
well quotes him approvingly, and (from a fair consideration 
of various portions of his letter, we conclude) intends the 
following inference to be drawn, which inference we give 
in our own words:—That these youths (Cadets) being edu- 
cated only for the vulgar purpose of proving useful to their 
fellow men, and not each as an end to himself, are very im- 
perfectly educated after all; and, indeed, acquire “nothing 
more than the principles of physical science, on account of 
their application to various branches of industry.” ‘To this, 
let us with due deference say, that we acknowledge neither 
the truth of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s principle,t as isolated by 
Dr. Thornwell, nor the correctness of the application and 
inference. Having no space for our objections to the posi- 
tion quoted, we pass to the supposed limited range of infe- 
rior rank of employments, for which graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academies are qualified. We are aware that this 


* In this connection we may mention the case of Allen H. Lyttle. This youth, 
of the most humble circumstances, returned from the Mexican War when scarcely 
seventeen, leaving his right arm as an evidence of his gallantry, at the Belen Gate. 
Although not complying with the requisitions of the Military Academy in various 
particulars, he was specially admitted as a beneficiary Cadet. Not knowing a 
letter or a figure, one year was devoted to his instruction in reading and writing 
with facility ; at the end of which period, he entered the Institution regularly as a 
member of the Fourth Class. Five years from the time of beginning to learn his 
letters, he graduated with the first honour, not given to him by courtesy, but won 
over able and diligent rivals by persevering application to every department of 
study. Unfortunately, his constitution was weak, and eight months after gradua- 
ting he died of consumption. 

Does not one case like this speak volumes for any institution? And yet though 
this is the most brilliant instance, there are others differing from it, not in kind; 
but only in degree. 

t Sir W. H. does not, by any means, exclude other ends in his view of educa- 


tion, but simply gives self-perfection a prominence, in the justice of which we are 
not inclined to acquiesce. 
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impression has; to some extent, been entertained ; but, until 
lately, we presumed it to exist among those only who were 
ignorant of the course of studies there pursued, and of the 
system of instruction; who had never attended an examina- 
tion, to all of which the public are invited; and who had, 
lastly, never given to the subject anything like that atten- 
tion which a very moderate degree of interest, in every fea- 
ture of the educational policy of the State, would have 
demanded and ensured. 

We know but a single graduate who is engaged in any 
mechanical occupation ; not because they are above such— 
if they were, the fact would alone overthrow the position 
that they were educated for nothing else—but for the simple 
reason that they have readily found employment in those 
“branches of industry” which the most exalted notions of a 
republican will not permit him to contemn. 

Perhaps some light may be thrown upon this branch of 
the subject, by a detailed statement of the present employ- 
ments of the eighty-seven graduates :—Civil Engineers, 18; 
Teachers, 18; Planters, 9; Professors, 7; Physicians, 7; 
Medical Students, 5; Clergymen, 5; Lawyers, 4; Clerks, 4; 
Merchants, 3; Law Students, 2; Editors, 2; Treasurer R. 
R. Company, 1; Rail-Road Agent, 1; Machinist, 1. 

The degree of success attending these young men in their 
various occupations, we must leave to be estimated by those 
who have had fair opportunities of doing so. That some of 
them may not have realized the anticipations of their friends 
and the friends of the Academies, we are not inclined to 
deny ; but we are pleased to know that of these the number 
is small, and equally well pleased to believe that its increase 
will bear a very slight proportion to that of the intelligent, 
correct and useful members of society, whom the institution 
claims as her intellectual offspring. 

Our task is now nearly performed; the object of this ar- 
ticle was not to review directly any work, discuss any prin- 
ciple, or contest the merit of any plan, but solely to correct 
certain false impressions, and to give some general, and, at 
the same time, certain information concerning that system 
of education which the enlightened policy of our Legisla- 
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ture called, a few years ago, into action. That system was 
not intended to take any particular place in any general 
plan ; it is subordinate to nothing; superior to nothing, it 
interferes with nothing and is connected with nothing. Its 
friends have been ever modest in their pretensions, untiring 
in their efforts, and solicitous that it should at least merit, 
if not obtain, public confidence in every respect. They have 
had much to contend against; and, not the least obstacle 
has been that ignorant and contemptuous prejudice, which, 
knowing little, but dreading much and fdoubting much, has 
always invested the Institution with just the dignity of a 
charity school, and its instruction as calculated to make lit- 
tle more than respectable apprentices. It has not, certainly, 
produced ready-made Galileos, Newtons or Keplers, but it 
has sent a cheering ray into many a home, where no literary 
sun had ever yet penetrated: it has relieved the solicitude 
of many an anxious parent, on account of the intelligent, 
thoughtful boy, who looked to him in vain to nourish his in- 
tellectual growth: it has taken many a youth to its bosom, 
and, fostering him there for a time, has sent him forth with 
the proud consciousness that, after four years of arduous 
and responsible service, with a clear head, a well-stocked 
mind, and habits of correct moral deportment, he was pre- 
pared to take position among the educated young men of his 
State; prepared to be, in all respects, a useful member of 
society ; and prepared to aid, to cherish, and to reflect honour 
upon the advancing years of that parent, who, of all pa- 
rents, can best appreciate the wisdom of the policy which 
induces a commonwealth to educate her citizens. 


CAG ITS 
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Arr. X.—Burrier’s Anaxocy. 

The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
stitution and the Course of Nature. By Joseru Burusr, 
D.C. L., late Lord Bishop of Durham. New edition, 
with analytical introductions, &c. London: HenryG. 
Bohn. 1854. 


A revinw of Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, at this 
late day, would certainly be lacking in every suggestion of 
freshness: and we forbear, accordingly, every offer of the 
sort, lest we test too severely the patience of our readers. 
But the publication of a new edition of this work, in the 
very useful and well selected series of Mr. Henry G. Bohn, 
reminds us of an issue which we have with the venerable 
author, on his leading illustration, which may fitly follow, in 
this place, the brief acknowledgment which we had de- 
signed, of the claims of the new edition to public favour. 
This edition contains, besides the original work, the author’s 
dissertation on ‘Personal Identity,” and “on the Nature of 
Virtue,” and fifteen of hissermons. These are edited, with a 
preface, by Dr. Halifax: while a member of the University 
of Oxford supplies the analytical introductions, explanatory 
notes, and an index. The edition is, consequently, the most 
complete of any yet published. But we shall expend no 
words upon the labours of the editors, and turn, at once, to 
our author’s metaphysics. 

Any theory respecting the metaphysics of the soul and its 
connection with the body, is, of necessity, but vague specu- 
lation which can neither be dispelled or confirmed on this 
side of the grave. Therefore, no man’s opinion on the sub- 
ject, is entitled to any more weight in the mind of another 
man, than what such othcr man’s congeniality of taste and 
sentiment may award to it. It cannot, then, be called imper- 
tinent for the most obscure to attack, in this field, the doc- 
trines of the most renowned, inasmuch as he would not de- 
serve either praise if he should succeed, or censure if he 
should fail, to form or to alter the visionary ideas of any. 
These brief remarks seem to the writer peculiarly pertinent, 
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prefacing an emanation from any quarter, opposed to the 
views of so great a man as Bishop Butler, and so great a 
book as the Analogy. 

In the year 1718, Joseph Butler, then twenty-six years old, 
was appointed preacher at the Rolls, by Sir Joseph Jekyll. 
So considerable were Mr. Butler’s talents, that the office was 
more honoured by the appointment, than he on whom it was 
conferred. From childhood, he had exhibited genius, and a 
desire and capability for the acquisition of learning. Pleased 
with his unusual promise, his father, a reputable tradesman, 
destined him to be a clergyman of the Presbyterian school of 
Dissenters. To this end no pains were spared to his educa- 
tion. While he must yet have been a very young man, he 
made a signal display of ability by his letters to Dr. Clark, 
in which he ventured to controvert the conclusiveness of the 
Doctor’s argument in his demonstration of the being and at- 
tributes of God. Much to the dissatisfaction of his devoted 
and admiring family, before he had finished his course at the 
Dissenting Academy, he determined to conform to the estab- 
lished church of England. His father endeavoured to Gi- 
vert him from his purpose, and in aid of his own arguments, 
called in the assistance of eminent Presbyterian divines. 
But finding every effort in vain, he at length suffered his son 
to pursue his own course, and, accordingly, in 1714, he was 
entered a commoner at Oxford, and took orders shortly after 
his admission into the University. His after life was a sin- 
gular instance of the world continuing to smile on a good 
man. His more than conscientious discharge of every duty, 
the exceeding goodness of his disposition, and the fine cha- 
racter of his talents, seem to have been always fully appre- 
ciated. He was only removed from one rich benefice to fill 
another—always, in fact, holding two at a time—until, in 
1738, at the early age of forty-six, he was raised to the 
Bishopric of Bristol. Favours did not cease with his eleva- 
tion to the Episcopal See, for, shortly after, we find him made 
Dean of St. Paul’s, next Clerk of the Closet to the King, and 
in 1750, his biographer tells us, he received another distin- 
guished mark of his Majesty’s favour, by being translated to 
the See of Durham. He lived a pillar in the church, and an 
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ornament to his‘country. When he died, many were left as 
wise as he, and some few as good, who were neither made 
Bishops or installed into rich parsonages. Let us be sorry 
that such was the case, and glad that fortune dealt better 
with him. 

Neither the great sanctity of Mr. Butler’s life, his scholas- 
tic habits, or the peculiar turn of his mind for abstruse rea- 
soning, can account for his celebrated book, just such as it 
is, unless taken into consideration with the evil days in which 
his lot was cast. For he certainly lived in a wicked and 
adulterous generation. Lived at a time when much of the 
good seed cast in the world fell by the wayside and on stony 
places, where was not much earth. For more than half a 
century prior to his birth, England had been the seat of the 
bitterest religious discord and civil war; and there was 
some, but not a great deal, of change for the better in the 
sixty years he lived to see. In that time, the people had seen 
every party hold the reins of government, both with limited 
and absolute control. This is the history of that hundred 
and twenty yearsin merry England. They had a king who, 
good man, has come down to us as half king—half saint. 
In him was no fault save this, if it be a fault, to wit: that, 
whereas he was religiously watchfal of all rights pertaining 
to the Lord’s anointed, he conscientiously ignored ary that 
had ever belonged to the people. They, in their affliction, 
seemed determined to do their duty as loyaleommons. They 
swore they loved him, and piteously begged their liege not to 
scourge them with so heavy a rod. Nay, before they would 
raise the arm of the flesh against him, they were ready to 
leave the land of their fathers, and journey thousands of 
miles across the trackless ocean, unto an howling wilder- 
ness, where they and their posterity might worship God in 
peace, far from the golden calf and the whore of Babylon. 
A few went indeed, and the rest would have followed, but 
the voice of the king forbade it. Then, in their sore emer- 
gency, these sterling men said there is a point at which sub- 
mission ceases to be a virtue—in the name of the God of Is- 
rae], let us rise and strike for his elect’s sake. 


“ Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick.” 
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The war that followed was characterized by the sanguin- 
ary and unsparing hatred known only to a war of religions. 
The Presbyterians fought with cruel fierceness, having the 
Bible in one hand, and the sword in the other. When one 
of them slew his enemy he called it smiting Agag under the 
fifth rib, or suffering not Ammon to live. The Episcopalians, 
with equal courage and firmness, did battle for their king 
and al! the saints. They were equally matched as gladia- 
tors, and the fight was as long and hard as a Roman assem- 
bly of spectators could have desired. It was predestined, 
however, that, in the end, the commons should triumph, and 
the wicked king be utterly destroyed. Then was true reli- 
gion blissfully to reign. Then was to be seen that religious 
freedom for which they had battled so hard, and in whose be- 
half they had nobly cast life and all into the scale. Alack, 
alack! when the Presbyterians came into power, so far from 
religion being set free, she was only carried from her old 
prison to a new one. The old irons were knocked from her 
limbs, and thereon were lastened some new and stronger. 
They smote off the head of the king, and in his stead estab- 
lished one Oliver, a man of valour, and loved of the people, 
who shut the Bible, (except at some odd chapter,) but kept 
the sword drawn. Soon, a rueful opinion began to obtain, to 
the effect that they had been as well off under Agag and 
Ammon. Men looked wofully across the water to see how 
it fared with their brethren, who had been so fortunate as to 
gain their freedom without first passing through a bloody 
war. There they were, sure enough, praising God with all 
their lungs, and persecuting Quakers and Anabaptists. At 
home, Oliver held the reins with a hand of iron. He asked 
advice of no man, but drove like Jehu, whipping the dogs, 
right and left, out of his way. So much of the lion had the 
scoundrel in his nature, that when he died they were almost 
afraid to bury him. The people stood agape, as it were, and 
with their senses obtunded ; which, in fact, had been the 
ease with them for many a long day before. 

On the morrow they arose, wiser indeed, but not sadder 
men. They were delighted to recall the son of their old 
king—take him at hap-hazard, and trust to chance for what 
might be his persuasion. They had had enough of religious 
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dissensions. They had tried both parties, and, Peachum or 
Lockit, there was not a fico to choose between them. On 
the advent of the new king, who was to put a stop to it all, 
they went wild with joy. They made huge bonfires, and 
tossed their caps to the sky. Being certain that Oliver was 
dead, they took him up and hanged him. The new king was 
certainly not a model in the eyes of any party, (his best 
friends never said it of him,) but, nevertheless, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his long reign, his subjects were more 
than content; they were thankful. Hurrah for Nell Gwin! 
The presence of living Nelly was sweeter to them than the 
memory of dead Hampden. Like old Grimaldi, during the 
riots, they were willing not only to chalk up No Popery, but 
no religion at all. Their next king was one who hanged 
and burned them, but they took it mute as sheep. When he 
got out of his throne, it was because another king came over 
and got into it. The people spake not. 

About this time was born Joseph Butler, late L. L. D., and 
Lord Bishop of Durham: or, as the English have it, L. L. D., 
and late Lord Bishop of Durham. No wonder that we find, 
in the writers of his day, much complaint of the spirit of in- 
fidelity and atheism, then so fashionable. The whole fabric 
of English society was like the whited sepulchre—fair 
enough without. The generation to which Joseph Butler 
belonged, was not answerable for the rottenness it endured. 
That rottenness had been begotten with it by the generation 
which it succeeded, as a debauched father transmits his dis- 
eases. During all the time we speak of, namely, the life- 
time of Bishop Butler, the kings and queens of England were 
openly and notoriously usurpers. Their divine right was 
reverently prayed over every Sunday, and to every procla- 
mation was signed King, by the grace of God; when it could 
not be concealed, from the meanest peasant, that the rightful 
heirs to the throne were then in France. Corrupt peers, 
and a venal House of Commons, was that of which Parlia- 
ment was composed. It is very true, that the people, proper- 
ly speaking, do not get their religion from either king or 
parliament, but the Church, which all know to be the Taber- 
nacle; neither more nor less. The Tabernacle, however, had 
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suffered even more than its share in the earthquakes. The 
wise, who wisely held their peace, thought that never was 
more needed the presence of one, as having authority, to 
overturn the tables of the money changers, and especially to 
expel them that sold doves. The union of church and state 
was even more abominable then than now, because it better 
answered the purpose of a bushel under which to hide the 
light. To do them justice, we believe that the makers of it 
did not, in the first instance, intend it to act as a bushel, but 
as a splendid lantern, which was to let the light shine in—but 
one direction. Whynotso? Is the stately pride of an an- 
cient kingdom to be sacrificed altogether to religion? No, 
no; aproper and judicious compromise must always be ex- 
pected and desired by reasonable men. It was enough that 
this religion should have emanated from a stable; and, 
doubtless, so thought the wise and great men who, in the be- 
ginning, sired the holy, catholic, apostolic Church of Eng- 
land. True, the people, in all directions, had a vulgar de- 
sire to see the light; to divert them from which idea, they 
made the lantern a very fine sight, surely. They continued 
to plaster it over with so much silver and gold and precious 
stones, that, at last, there was hardly left a crevice for the 
light to shine through. As Joseph Butler grew towards 
man’s estate, he heard different accounts of the after history 
of this light and Jantern. The Dissenters thought, for want 
of a better explanation, that when the Roundheads, led on by 
Oliver, smote to pieces king and lantern, the light dazzled 
them, (they being unprepared for aught so brilliant,) and that 
therefore, they continued to strike out like one in the dark, 
who is not altogether, though in some measure, responsible 
for the damage he doeth. The Dissenters, however, were not 
many; moreover, they were sadly under the weather, and 
were bullied accordingly. Their lame account of things 
was always received with such derision as made it appear 
very mean. All good subjects swore, with loud oaths, that, 
in Oliver’s time, it was established and made manifest, that 
if the lantern is taken away, the light goes with it. And 
the writer avers that, in his opinion, it is better for men to 
think so, than to show, by their works, as the Roundheads 
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did, that they secfetly disapprove of Christ having only said 
to the woman, “Go, and sin no more.” 

Mr. Butler, as we have seen, while yet very young, be- 
came dissatisfied with the tenets of the dissenters, in whose 
doctrines he had been educated, and determined to conform 
to the established church. It is no injustice to his memory 
to say that such would most probably have been his deter- 
mination had the established church been the Roman Cath- 
olic, the Greek, or the Arminian. At the same time, it is but 
justice to his memory to say, that, if ever there shall be a 
church, of which all the members will be such Christian 
men as Joseph Butler, then that church, whatever may be 
its creed, will be net like a bushel that covers the light, but 
like a hill, from whose top the light shall shine and cannot 
be hid. 

When he took orders in the church, we fear that he stood 
there “like a good deed in a naughty world.” The church 
was, as much as the parliament, but a part of the political 
economy of the English government, and every whit as cor- 
rupt as any other part. Men were preferred in it for politi- 
cal services, just as they were preferred for the same in the 
corps diplomatique. Andso, with less justice, for the church 
dignitary, who could. spare fifteen pounds a year to a curate, 
was in the possession of a sinecure ; although, in the army, 
a colonel is not allowed to put the business of his office in 
the hands of a sergeant. Had Mr. Butler turned the weight 
of his talents against these enormous abuses in the church, 
he would have done far more good; albeit, it is nore than 
probable that he would never have been elevated to the high 
places it was his destiny to fill. It is of record, that, in the 
year 1764, which was twelve years after the death of Bishop 
Butler, the Rev. Mr. Bate fought two duels, and was subse- 
quently made a Baronet and a Dean, after fighting another ; 
that the Rev. Mr. Allen killed a Mr. Delany in a duel in 
Hyde Park, and received no ecclesiastical censure therefor, 
though Mr. Justice Buller strongly charged his guilt to the 
jury. The writer of this was born, educated, and still lives 
in a community in which the law of honour, properly so call- 
ed, has always been in force and observance. A heathenish 
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layman, he has always held himself amenable to it; but when 
he thinks of these reverend men, he wants to climb to some 
high place and spit down his contempt on such a church. 
A church married and made one with a corrupt earthly gov- 
ernment. A church, the livings in which, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, are owned by families, and by them 
given, like any other property, to portionless younger sons. 
But, chaque « son gout; in the eyes of Joseph Butler, this 
church was the fold, of which Christ was the shepherd. 

He looked out upon the world and saw it filled with er- 
ring wanderers. The nobles and leaders of society were fine 
gentlemen, too well bred to make a blowing horn of hete- 
rodox opinions, but many of them were notoriously deists 
and atheists. Ever since the Restoration, religion had been 
at a discount. On the stage it was treated as a bagatelle. 
In short, the reputation of it was to be avuided by any who 
aspired to the character of wit and fine gentleman. The 
first thing that strikes us, even in the introduction to the 
Analogy, is the erroneous idea its author entertained of that 
atheism on which he was about to make war. Guileless and 
full of simplicity, he had himself been a Christian from 
childhood. He had become a believer, as the sparks fly up- 
ward, without a struggle or thought to the contrary. Re- 
tired and studious, a man of books and not of the world, he 
seems strangely to have thought that the wits and fops about 
the court and the coffee-houses, owed to reason what was 
generally, of course, the effect of ignorance, of fashion, and 
the desire to make a cheap display of spirit. Full of zeal 
for the side on which he was enlisted, Mr. Butler deter- 
mined it should be a battle of reason alone. Of necessity, 
then, his first chapter is devoted to the earthly proof in fa- 
vour of a future life. It is only this chapter we propose now 
to discuss. In it he says nothing of Faith, or divine interpo- 
sition to help us see; but boldly declares that, from facts 
known to all, he will make it manifest, by logical deduction, 
that, after our bodies are buried, our souls continue to exist. 
In any other man this would seem the sublimity of arro- 
gance. With infinite simplicity he proposed to himself a 
task, to attempt the accomplishment of which would have 
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made the capacity of Shakspeare or Lord Bacon seem fu- 
tile and meagre to the last degree. And yet our author not 
only attempts it, but seems to have little patience with any 
who may be inclined to doubt that success has crowned his 
undertaking. 

To do him justice, one is at a loss whether most to ad- 
mire his talents, or to regret the unwise service in which he 
consumed them. As for the course and constitution of that 
small part of nature seen by mortal eyes, there is no phase 
or feature in it that is not a hackneyed emblem of mortality. 
The drop that sinks into the earth, the brook hastening to the 
river, and the river swallowed in the sea, have told but one 
story since the beginning of time. The ocean itself, dread, 
trackless, unfathomable, seems forever sadly murmuring of 
that other ocean in which every thing earthly is buried at 
last. The breeze that smells of sweetest hay, smells also 
of the mould. The stateliest tree and the humblest flower, 
are monuments of trees and flowers which are gone, and the 
place thereof shall know them no more. The Eternal City 
is choked with the ruins of that eternal Rome which has 
passed away; and Carthage, that should laugh at its deso- 
lation, is herself desolate. As for Egypt and the East, their 
temples and palaces shelter the hooting owl, and at their 
altars the hated jackall finds safety. In tne densest forests 
of this, which poor man has called the New World, they 
who hew down trees see the sunlight fall through on mighty 
ruins of cities that have no name; whose marble walls are 
sculptured over with a history, told in letters none can 
read. In God’s name, let us not, with every thing crumbling 
around us, look to aught that we see, for proof of our im- 
mortality. If we take for granted no promise made to us, 
then, so far as we know, the story is already told and 
proven. In this fair climate, little flowers smile on the 
grave of him who has been buried a week. It is a sad les- 
son, easily learned ; and if from it the great man could gather 
comfort, then so much the more was his luck than ours. 

His first argument, in favour of the separate and inde- 
pendent existence of soul and body, is the very conclusive 
evidence we have that that part of us which is conscious, is 
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capable of living in a body different from the one it now 
inhabits, as that we were alive in the womb, and the many 
and complete changes our bodies experience between in- 
fancy and old age. The same law, as he justly observes, 
holds good with respect to other creatures ; as, for instance, 
worms become beautiful flies, and birds and insects burst 
the shell, finding (which none can deny) their powers of 
locomotion much enlarged by the change. Such arguments 
as these should be divested of the hard and uncouth shell 
in which the Bishop confined them; and, like butterflies, 
make their appearance in a new form. They should be 
told in soft and delightful verses, purporting to be sung un- 
der pomegranate trees by lovers in Persia. An inhabitant 
of another planet would imagine, from Mr. Butler’s lan- 
guage, that our powers of consciousness were the same in 
the womb as in the meridian of life, so little does he say of 
the changes the mind undergoes. This much is certain; 
that, as helpless as is an infant, for any conceivable purpose 
his mind is no less feeble than his body. How it is in the 
womb, uo probe or chloroform, yet discovered, has been able 
to tell; but, if we reason from analogy, there the mind and 
body are alike in their incipient existence. As for the life 
after birth, we know that the two grow with each other’s 
growth and strengthen with each other’s strength; that they 
are most vigorous in manhood, and that, in extreme old age, 
they, together, return to the imbecility of childhood. And 
yet, from all this, or rather in spite of all this, our author 
argues not that they die together, but that when the one 
dies the other lives on. With almost as good a show of 
reason, he might undertake to demonstrate that the rattle, 
on the end of a snake’s tail, has a separate existence from 
that of the serpent to which it is attached. For, according 
to Mr. Butler’s idea of such things, it has served at the end 
of various reptiles of different sizes and capacity. 

After leaving this, his chrysalis argument, Mr. Butler 
proceeds with his subject, after a fashion which a decent 
respect for the opinion of the world forbids us to call floun- 
dering. We would present a few extracts, but from a sin- 
cere apprehension that, to do so, would cause the reader to lose 
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the thread of our remarks. Apart, however, from the ob- 
scure and ill-chosen language in which the earnest, but not 
worldly-wise scholar, expresses himself, candour compels the 
acknowledgment that he shows abundant evidence of a 
mind well fitted, when not under undue influence, for the 
closest logical investigation. In fact, this whole chapter is 
to us, even when familiarized to the author’s style, a source 
rather of pain than pleasure; like the desperate, the hope- 
less struggle of genius with poverty. He displays not only 
great ability, but, which is exceedingly strange, much seem- 
ing prudence and circumspection. However much we may 
differ with him as to the justness of his argument, we are 
compelled to award him the admiration and respect due to 
an advocate who defends with genius and talent a cause ob- 
viously weak. If he flounders, it is in a road where few, 
except himself, could keep from falling. He is careful to 
impress on the reader’s mind, that his endeavour is of the 
most metaphysical nature ; and declares that he claims the 
victory only because the weight of probability is on his side. 
A declaration which is certainly at war with his unjustifia- 
ble and almost intolerant confidence in the conclusiveness 
*of his demonstration. Here is his own lucid statement of 
his view of this matter :—In questions of difficulty, or such 
as are thought so, where more satisfactory evidence cannot 
be had, or is not seen, if the result of examination be, that 
there appears, upon the whole, any, the lowest, presumption 
on one side, and none on the other, or a greater presumption 
on one side, though in the lowest degree greater, this deter- 
mines the question, even in matters of speculation ; and, in 
matters of practice, will lay us under an absolute and for- 
mal obligation, in point of prudence and of interest, to act 
upon that presumption, or low probability, though it be so 
low as to leave the mind in a very great doubt which is the 
truth. 

As to the manner of this statement, the reader hath it. 
As to the matter, we propose these objections. Ist. When 
a question of abstract and metaphysical character cannot be 
solved except by unsatisfactory presumption, it is right and 
proper that rational man should not force his mind to a con- 
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clusion. It is useless to argue this point. Enough, that if 
such a doctrine had once been established, the world would, 
in the beginning, have been fixed in a Stygian darkness of 
ignorance and delusion. 2nd. That the existence of a soul, 
and the connection of that soul with animal life, certainly 
furnishes the grandest field for thought known to the en- 
larged and liberal mind. It is, therefore, equally useless 
and mean to expect that man should come to a conclusion 
on this lofty subject, more easily than on any matter of doubt 
occurring in the ordinary affairs of life. 

After leaving what we call his chrysalis argument, the 
author proceeds to demonstrate, from the reason of the thing,. 
that there is no need to infer that the soul or power of con- 
sciousness, dies upon the happening of the dissolution of the 
body. To this demonstration he devotes the rest of the 
chapter, saying, among other things, that the mind is as little 
dependent on the body it happens to inhabit, as on any other 
matter. The thought is striking, and to us it was novel. He 
reasons on it with surpassing ingenuity. We believe that 
this is, in effect, his argument: That the soul or power of 
consciousness, being enclosed in a prison-house of flesh, is 
compelled, in the acquisition of knowledge, to make use of 
all the fleshly senses through which alone it can have per- 
ception of and communication with the outer world. This 
power of consciousness is not part of these senses, but an 
intelligent actor who makes use of these mechanical in- 
struments. As, for instance, the eye is but a beautiful in- 
strument formed of lenses and crystalline humours, by the 
use of which the intellect perceives the presence of matter, 
and the forms, dimensions and relative positions of material 
things. This eye is only an instrument of limited power, 
and, such being the case, the intellect of man, when it de- 
sires to see farther than the eye can reach, makes use of 
other instraments which, like the eye, are formed of exqui- 
site lenses. These telescopic and magnifying glasses, many 
thousand fold, are themselves the creatures of the mind of 
man. The intellect is independent of al! optical instruments, 
for it is but lately they have been invented, and now it uses 
them and lays them aside at pleasure. But the intellect,, 
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also, uses the’eye or closes it at pleasure, without death or 
injury to itself, for we can think as well or better with the 
eyes shut. The mind, then, is as independent of the eye as 
of an optical instrument, and it is certainly as independent 
of an optical instrument as of a plough or any other utensil. 
Now, therefore, if the mind or soul, or power of conscious- 
ness, (by which ever name it be called,) have a separate ex- 
istence from the eye, it has also a separate existence from 
the ear, and, in short, from all the senses. Again, suppose 
aman sitting in a chair, has need of an object a few feet 
from him on the floor. He takes a stick with which he draws 
it nearer, and then, stretching out his arm, gains possession 
of it. Both the arm and the stick are, plainly, but mechani- 
cal instruments used by the mind to effect a purpose. The 
mind is independent of both, for the stick is presently thrown 
aside, and we have abundant evidence that the mind would 
not be injured if the owner’s arm were amputated, as was 
the case with Lord Nelson’s, and perhaps also with the great 
Cervantes. Neither would this power of consciousness suf- 
fer at all, should both arms and both legs be cut off. There- 
fore, it is not reasonable to suppose that it has one and the 
same existence with the body; but rather, that when so much 
of the body is gone as that the rest dies, then the power of 
consciousness is released from a condition in which, being 
confined in matter, it was compelled to make use of mate- 
rial things: and that the spirit cannot then be seen and 
known, because previously it could only be seen and known 
by its use of material things. We fear that the reader, in his 
admiration of this beautiful theory, will forget to acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness to us for having translated it out of 
the original. 

On this die all is cast. The first and palpable objection 
to it the author meets himself, and in a lofty strain of senti- 
ment, worthy of its elevated source. That it is equally ap- 
plicable to brutes as men, he says, in effect, is certainly true ; 
but the enlarged and liberal mind must allow that the infe- 
rior animals may as well have immortals souls as we, for 
both they and we are now in so low a state, that, to the eyes 
of angels, there can be little to choose between us. Good 
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man! If this were the only objection to his argument, we 
should accept it with grateful thanks. But, whether or not 
we receive the teacher’s doctrine, it is a pleasure to us again 
to declare our belief that a church, whose members were 
such men as he, would be acceptable in the sight of heaven, 
whatever might be its creed. 

The objections to the Bishop’s reasoning are few and sim- 
ple, not turning on any slight, and perhaps imaginary, weight 
of probability. They seem to us plain and conclusive, and 
directly fatal to every idea the author advances. In the first 
place, we have never known the mind, soul or intellect, by 
which ever name the power of consciousness be called, ex- 
cept as one, and not the greatest one, of the phenomena of 
our existence. And, therefore, when we know that death 
certainly terminates this existence, reason, with an iron law, 
proclaims that all perishes at once, and that death is, as it 
appears, a perfect privation of life to mind and body. When 
we look on the body of a slain beast or reptile, the mind, 
which has no option but to reason from analogy, cannot view 
it except carelessly as a thing that has perished. Like a 
Venice glass broken, it cannot be mended. Thissingle fact, 
then, viz: that except as with the body we know nothing of 
the mind—is, in itself, when left to bare reason, a mountain of 
an argument on the side of mortality, compared to which 
the Bishop’s subtle and air-drawn theories are but the down 
of a thistle. 

If it were necessary to say more, which is not the case, 
we might add that, on a nearer view, the whole fabric of his 
reasoning becomes not only flimsy but shadowy in the ex- 
treme. As for the mind, it is known to be seated in the 
brain—a fact that is proven in many ways. Among others, 
that an injury to the brain deprives us of reason, exactly as 
an injury to the heart deranges the circulation of the blood, 
or an injury to the eye or ear deprives us of sight or hearing. 
When the brain is heated by fever, the mind wanders from 
its throne. The combatant who is struck on the head is 
stunned for the time, though the wound prove trifling. So 
well, indeed, is this now understood, that, in ordinary conver- 
sation, the terms brain and mind are used without distinc- 
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tion. It is, therefore, absolutely nothing tosay that the mind 
remains after any organ of sense has lost its action. For, 
that it does so, no more proves a separate existence of the 
mind, than the fact of the other senses remaining, should 
prove a separate existence of those senses. When a limb is 
taken off in battle, or otherwise, that limb is lost, but the 
owner retains the use of the remainder of his body. Why, 
then, should Mr. Butler have singled out the mind as being 
unhurt by such a loss, when the senscs of sight, of hearing, 
of taste, and of touch, all remain in their pristine vigour? 
Every organ has been made, by the Great Machinist, of such 
exquisite construction, that any, the slightest, derangement 
of its parts will generally deprive it of its action, i. e. will 
deprive the owner of one of his senses. Now, if a proposi- 
tion be true, the converse of that proposition is also true. 
Therefore, it is true that so long as the healthy and natural 
action of any organ continues, the sense of that organ re- 
mains to the owner of it. From which it follows that a 
man’s retaining his mind after the loss of his hand, no more 
proves a separate existence of the mind from the body, than 
the fact of a man retaining the use of his hand after the loss 
of sight, proves a separate existence of the hand from the 
body. In short, if the successful amputation of a limb proves 
the immortality of the soul, so also is the same proven by 
paring the nails, and by the barber’s operations on the hair 
and beard—a view of the subject which begins to border on 
the ridiculous, which is also the unseemly. We will only 
express our regret that the Bishop did not treat of this ques- 
tion, arising upon his theory, to wit: when one, from water 
on the brain, or a blow received on the skull, becomes an 
idiot for life, then is the soul still in the idiot’s body or not ? 
Men differ in size and complexion, in law and custom, but 
there has never been discovered either main land, or little 
island in the farthest ocean, whose inhabitants held not the 
belief that, after this life, man goes to another world where 
life is eternal. It is a matter of surprise that Mr. Butler 
should have undertaken his futile task, since he, of all men, 
did not come by his belief through any nice chain of argu- 
ment, but, as his life shows, was satisfied of the truth, while 
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yet so young he knew not a term in the art of logic. There 
is no such general mark of the human race as this belief in 
a future existence. Therefore, this belief is an instinct,. 
which is not a thing of human creation, but a gift of Provi- 
dence. In this instance, a gift which, in its very nature, is 
a promise. 

In his first chapter, then, the author erred in that he dived 
to a great depth in search of what floats on the surface. 
Like any other diver, he grasped whatever came to his hand 
in the vast illimitable void, and when he rose, he brought 
with him only coral and pretty sea-weed. Whatever may 
be the dictum of fashion, it is the part of candour to praise 
the diver’s courage and strength, but not his success. 

Nashville, Tenn. J? GR 


Art. XJ.—Banxs anv Banxine. 
The objections of our present Banking system considered, 
together with a plan for a new one. 


Tuere have been many systems of banking proposed and 
adopted in this country, since the formation of its govern- 
ment, yet we have entirely failed to produce one possessing, 
in allits ramifications, those great principles of uniform bene- 
fit, which are so essential for such institutions. Something 
connected with their practical application, has always exist- 
ed to neutralize their better parts, and to defeat the aims of 
their adoption. Banks, as now established, are a great 
source of power to those conducting them; and, if they hap- 
pen to be unprincipled, can very easily be made instruments. 
of oppression, instead of being a source of profit and assis- 
tance to the commercial and manufacturing portions of the 
community. They have too frequently proven to be arbitra- 
ry or self-willed, in their intercourse with the public; or are 
so loosely constructed in their organization, as to permit their 
managing powers to be made use of for the purpose of de- 
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frauding the publi¢, without leaving them the means of re- 
dress or restitution. 

In some of our States, banks are required to deposit, in the 
hands of a State officer, dividend-paying stocks, to be used, 
if necessary, for the redemption of their issues. This plan 
is a good one, so far as it is applicable ; but its object being 
to reform only one of the abuses of banking, it fails to meet 
the radical difficulty, and to satisfy the entire wants of the 
community. If we desire a safe and profitable banking sys- 
tem, we must make such restrictions as will govern the 
whole of their departments. They should be less compli- 
cated in their ramifications, so as to be more easily under- 
stood by those having an interest in their existence. It has 
been found expedient to establish them in all commercial 
countries, for the purpose of assisting and augmenting trade 
and commerce, facilitating exchanges, meeting emergencies, 
making operations facile and inexpensive. The most desir- 
able and valuable of their advantages, claimed to proceed 
from their existence, thay be thus enumerated : 

First.—That they have a tendency to facilitate the com- 
mercial intercourse of States and individuals, by means of 
their paper issues being made use of as the circulating me- 
dium of the country, instead of gold and silver ; thus making 
the transmission of large sums of money more easy and safe, 
and increasing the real value of the precious metals, by 
making them a basis of circulation, instead of requiring 
them to serve in that capacity themselves ; a necessity which 
would subject them to risk and loss, to waste, wear and 
abuse, to say nothing of the burdensomeness of carriage and 
transmission ; and that they (the banks) have the means of 
increasing the active capital of a country, to the great ad- 
vantage of its resources and industry. It is claimed, asa 
well-established fact, that those banks which possess good 
credit, can circulate a greater sum of their own issues, 
than the quantum of their actual capital in gold and silver. 
The real extent of this capacity has not been fully arrived at, 
but it has been generally conceded to be in the proportion of 
three to one. This faculty, it is claimed, is produced in va- 
rious ways. First, because a great amount of notes are con- 
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tinued in circulation for an indefinite period, just in propor- 
tion to the confidence which each holder has that he can ob- 
tain for them, at any moment, gold and silver. Secondly, 
because every loan which a bank makes, is a credit to the 
borrower on its books, which amount it is ready to pay on 
demand, cither in its own notes, or in gold and silver, as it 
may be required. But, gencrally, no actual payment is made 
in either; the borrower having, by his check or order, trans- 
ferred his credit to another person, who, in his turn, may do 
the same, and thus continue the amount still in the hands of 
the bank, without there having been a dollar removed from 
its first repository; where the sum _ still remains, until it is 
removed or extinguished by a discount to some person who 
may wish to send it away by draft, or who owes the bank to 
an equal or larger amount. Thirdly.—There is always a 
large amount of gold and silver in the vaults of the bank, 
exclusive of its own stock. which has been placed there by 
persons who are awaiting :in opportunity to use it, either in 
their own business, or some other in which they cun make a 
profit. These deposits are « great benefit to the operations 
of a bank, although they are liable to be redrawn at a mo- 
ment’s notice ; because, experience has shown that money 
much oftener changes owners than place, aud that what is 
drawn out is generally so speedily replaced, as to authorize 
the counting of such deposits as an efficient fund, to be used 
in connection with the capital of the bank, to extend its 
loans far beyond its capital in gold and silver; and to an- 
swer all demands for coin, whether drawn out in consequence 
of its own loans, or from the occasional return of its notes. 
But all these advantages must rest entirely on the confidence 
which the community entertains in the resources and good 
management.of the bank. 

Again:—That banks have a tendency to impart stabili- 
ty to monetary affairs, and to produce a more correct stan- 
dard of promptness in all business transactions, and thus 
make the credit system more.of a benefit to trade and com- 
merce. irst.—Because they possess the power of concen- 
trating the productive capital of the country, with a view to 
its being re-distributed throughout the community in the 
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most speedy and safe manner; or, in other words, they are 
the receiving and disbursing agents, through whose hands 
the capital which has been drawn from its usual channels of 
trade, is returned to it sooner than by any other means. It 
is also claimed, that banks are capable of acting in money 
matters as the man of capital does, who, by reason of his 
great wealth, is enabled to buy and import large quantities 
of merchandise, and distribute it in smaller ones, to suit his 
less wealthy customers, either for cash or credit; and thus 
extend the great benefit of trade to all. Banks are also 
made use of asa repository, by men of large means, for the 
sake keeping of their unemployed funds, which can be, and 
are, disposed of by the bank, to the benefit of those in want 
of money in their business, without incommoding any one. 

Secondly.—Because banks are capable of influencing a 
promptness in all business transactions, and thus justify the 
uses of the credit system to all departments of trade, by 
rendering it equally safe and easy. Their own great credit, 
it is claimed, being the result of the promptness with which 
they fulfil their own obligations, makes it necessary for 
them to reject all customers who show a want of prompti- 
tude with them. The result of such regularity in dealing, 
has the effect of making one dollar serve in the payment of 
twenty different claims of the same amount, when, if such 
were not the case, it would only he able to be used in the pay- 
ment of one or two in the same length of time. But it 
must be recollected that this one thing is a source of great 
power to the banks, and which they often make use of after 
inducing men to increase their business by throwing out to 
them hopes of assistance, or success, which are not always 
realized. It should be borne in mind, that bank officers do 
not always throw aside their prejudices against individuals, 
when assuming their new powers and responsibilities. It 
has been frequently the case that the ill-feeling of a single 
person connected with a bank, has been the cause of that 
bank suspending, to the injury of the whole community in 
which it was situated, by his making use of its capital for 
the furtherance of his own evil designs. But, if the powers 
of issue and redemption were taken from all banks, they 
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could not affect the interests of others, any more than an in- 
dividual. As they are now conducted, their capabilities of 
evil are very large; so much so, as to make it a source of 
continual anxiety to every business man. It required, as we 
remember, all the power that President Jackson was pos- 
sessed of, to crush the great United States Bank, which had 
at its head a man well worthy to represent and enforce the 
immense power, for evil or good, belonging to an insuffi- 
ciently restricted banking institution such as that. Jackson 
soon saw, with a just apprehension, the powers belonging to 
one man, possessing so much capital, centred in one institu- 
tion, and over which he alone had the control. It was to pre- 
vent this ever being the case again, that he recommended the 
establishment of small banks throughout the country ; assu- 
ming that they would be kept in check by the general op- 
position and competition which would exist amongst them ; 
and that, working thus as competitors, they would not be 
likely to employ their concentrated powers to deprive the 
community of those rights and privileges so essential to the 
common interest and safety. He also entertained the opin- 
ion that, whilst we are increasing the number of banks, we 
are also increasing the mutual interest existing between 
them and the people. We believe his judgment to be correct 
in every particular, however its application may have been 
marred by inadequate application to details. 

We will now consider those objections to the establish- 
ments of banks, which we think of most importance and to 
be most worthy of public attention. They consist of the 
following serious charges, as popularly made, viz : 

That, they have a tendency to increase usury. 

That, the; retard or prevent other kinds of loaning. 

That, they induce over trading. 

That, they increase the number of ignorant adventurers in 
speculation, bolster up their fictitious credit, and thus enable 
them to practice and continue their impositions upon the 
public; and 

_: That, they directly, or indirectly, influence the exportation 
of gold and silver. 

Now, ifsuch charges can be made out against banking insti- 
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tutions, their benefits must be of a very superior nature to 
induce us to countenance them, or to reconcile us to the evils 
which they generate. But, it is our opinion that these 
charges cannot be maintained against banking institutions, 
which are properly restricted in their powers. It is not the 
principles of banking that we condemn, but the false sys- 
tems on which they are now too frequently carried on. Let 
us look, however, to these charges in general, and see by 
what sort of evidence they are sustained. 

First.—That they have a tendency to increase usury. 

We have said, elsewhere, that banks have the power of en- 
forcing punctuality in the payments of sums due them from 
others. This, necessarily, in certain cases, must compel the 
debtor to resort to usurious borrowing, or else lose his credit 
with the bank. The bank is not chargeable with this evil, 
unless it has, by its excessive discounts, instigated the 
debtor to extend his own business wildly, and far beyond his 
available resources. It is also contended, that, inasmuch as 
bank stocks pay a much better dividend than the same 
amount of money would, if made use of in the ordinary 
way of loaning, men are better satisfied to invest their sur- 
plus capital in banks than to loan it out themselves to the 
community generally; and that, when it gets into the hands 
of the banks, it is only loaned to a particular few, to the ex- 
clusion of the many; having the effect to make the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer. The feebler naturally goes to 
the wall, and is driven, by the necessity of his situation, to 
apply to the usurer to obtain such money as he may need, let 
it cost him what it may. The bank that creates the appe- 
tite which it refuses to pacify, is a moral mischief; but even 
where chargeable with this offence, the mischief is of but 
small consequence, in comparison to the effects of a money 
pressure which has been produced by its over-issues. The 
prostration following the artificial stimulus, is an evil of 
more mischievous magnitude, when it operates upon a whole 
community, as, in such cases, it always must. 

Now, in this connection, we admit that banks are placed 
in the same position with individuals, during a pressure in 
the money market, or while it is approaching one. Their 
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own liabilities are equally subject to the rule of promptness 
in business with those of individuals. We yield the point 
cheerfully ; but we claim that, at least one half the panics 
which visit us, from time to time, originate through causes 
arising from improper management on the part of the 
banks; and, sometimes, when the management thereof has 
been, with a view, on the part of the officers, to increase the 
profits of their stockholders. This is done, first—by making 
use of their funds to oppress other institutions, so that they 
may run their issues out of the market, and place their own 
in it. This awakens a feeling of resentment on the part of 
those oppressed, and they all engage in the warfare with 
their means, instead of using them for the benefit of the public. 
Before this contention arises, money may be easy enough. 
Many are induced to extend their business, in consequence 
of great bank facilities; and the crisis resulting from this 
private struggle among the banks takes them unawares. 
There is no reason for a crisis of a public or social nature, 
that they can see—there is no lack of resources in the 
community—no lack of eredit among themselves; but they 
are the victims, and suffer from the greedy competition of 
the banks. Unprepared for the unexpected crisis, they are 
forced into the clutches of the usurer, and must pay exorbi- 
tantly to uphold a credit which no act of their own has 
shaken. 

Secondly.—The banks operate hurtfully by making use of 
their furds at remote districts, where they pay them a better 
interest, instead of distributing them among their own citi- 
zens. ‘They thus serve as agents to drain the local capital 
from the very people for whose use it was designed in their 
establishment, and send it away for the benefit of others. This 
is a practice common to almost every bank in the Union; 
because it has proven a source of profit to them, both by the 
increase of their issues and the amount of their rates of in- 
terest. For this we cannot blame them, no more than we 
can individuals, unless it be for a want of patriotism in 
behal! of their own business community. T'rade is natu- 
rally selfish, and it would be absurd to-ask them to pay no 
regard to their own interest, and to sacrifice it entirely to 
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ours. Such liberality is not to be expected from any class of 
business men. If we wish to remedy this evil, we must ap- 
ply proper restrictions to them, when we invest them with 
the powers of banking. If, then, they accept our conditions, 
we can exercise a power of restraint, and can coerce their 
obedience in various ways—by penalties, by forfeiture of 
charter, and the repeal or modification of the usury laws. 

Thirdly.—Banks, by an over-issue of their notes during a 
season of plenty, and by increasing their discounts because 
they are overstocked with money received from their deposit- 
ors, suffer with the rest, and are equally enfeebled, when a 
reaction takes place. Their shortsightedness brings its pe- 
nalties upon their own shoulders. To relieve themselves in 
such periods, they contract suddenly both their issues and 
discounts, and thus compel their customers to seek a new 
market, which extends the pressure still farther, until it be- 
comes universal. Therefore, we claim that, as banks are — 
now established and managed, they are directly or indirectly 
chargeable with the panic, the crisis, and their fruits, the in- 
crease of usury. 

Again:—That they retard or prevent other kinds of loan- 
ing. 

We have, we think, sufficiently shown elsewhere, that 
they have the power of drawing and concentrating the capi- 
tal of the country away from those channels in which it 
might lie idle and non-productive ; but we claim that, al- 
though this is the case, yet, by reason of their anxiety to in- 
crease their own issues, they are induced to make use of 
both their capital and deposits in other ways than those 
which would be of benefit to their own community ; and that 
they are thus made instruments to take from us those means 
which would be otherwise distributed among us by private 
loans. Their immensely concentrated capital, also, enables 
them to enter into large enterprises through their agents, 
whether in the districts where they are situated, or in re- 
mote places; and thus do they frequently divert from us the 
money, which, if in the hands of the stockholders individu- 
ally, would necessarily seek investment entirely among our 
own people. It has been claimed, as an argument in their 
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favour, that banks, in their formation, draw capital from for- 
eign sources. Such is, no doubt, the case; but are not those 
who thus furnish it, always drawing a profit from our labour, 
which constitutes a large amount periodically drawn from 
the capital and circulation of the community? There is, no 
doubt, a use in the money thus borrowed from abroad, but 
it is not without its corresponding injuries. 

There is no doubt that banks, as now established, can, and 
are made, materially to affect the money market of almost 
every community to a greater or less extent, and change the 
ordinary channels of loaning. 

Again :—That they induce over-trading 

This charge has been treated of in part, already, in a for- 
mer paragraph. All experience has taught us, that, when 
the supply of money exceeds our legitimate demand, such a 
state of affairs is produced by every over-issue of bank pa- 
per. When our products are excessive, the banks are better 
able to extend their issues ; because, the greater the supply 
of products, the more money is required to effect its trans- 
fers. The banks, having an eye to business, perceive the 
opportunity of increasing their issues, and are not long in 
taking advantage of it. They enlarge their facilities by in- 
creasing their discounts, which induces eager crowds to en- 
ter into the field of speculation. This increases corres- 
pondingly the demand for, and, as a consequence, the price 
of commodities, and still further the fictitious demand for 
money. The banks, stimulating others, are themselves sti- 
mulated, and continue to supply the funds, until they begin 
to fear for themselves the inevitable consequences of cver-is- 
suing, and are thus induced to check, suddenly, their further 
advances. The panic is thus begun, and the recoil is pro- 
portioned strictly to the previous excitement. This causes a 
reactionary movement in the produce market; the advanc- 
ing strides of speculation are stayed in their full career, 
and trade, after going through an ordeal of terror, slowly 
commences its return back to its proper level, but not with- 
out leaving ruin and desolation everywhere along the path 
of its eccentric progress. Thousands are suddenly made 
bankrupt, who were before in affluent circumstances. 
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Again:—That banks increase the number of ignorant 
and fraudulent traders, and, having done so, bolster up their 
fictitious credit, and thus enable them to continue their im- 
positions at the expense of prudent traders and the commu- 
nity at large. 

This charge only applies to the officers of those banks 
who make use of its funds to press purely personal and sel- 
fish objects, and to advance the fortuues of some of their re- 
latives and friends; and, by these means, foist upon the com- 
munity persons who are really unworthy of confidence, and 
enable them to defraud the public, by reason of the counten- 
ance given them by the bank. Sometimes, banks will ex- 
tend their credit to persons, who, if their affairs were wound 
up, would not be able to pay fifty cents upon the dollar. 
By their aid, these bankrupts maintain their credit, to the 
great injury of confiding creditors. Their policy is of the 
most basely selfish character, since it is designed only to in- 
crease the resources in the hands of the secret bankrupt, in 
order to the increase of their own securities. They sustain 
him until he can defraud other citizens, and, taking care to 
obtain a lien upon his new acquisitions, as soon as they feel 
themselves made secure, they cast the worthless debtor aside, 
having used him only long enough to delude other creditors, 
whom their seeming confidence has persuaded to believe in 
his good faith and soundness. This is a frequent practice, 
and is regarded as quite a meritorious operation. We have 
known merchants to recommend a customer to brother mer- 
chants, knowing all the while that he was totally unworthy 
of truth. Their object was that of the bank. It was sim- 
ply to realize out of the goods that he may buy from them 
the claim which they hold against him, and which, other- 
wise, they know must be lost. This criminal practice, ap- 
plying as well to individuals as to banks, cannot be used 
against them especially, only so far as that their greater op- 
erations, by reason of their concentrated capital, enables 
them to operate more extensively in such dishonest transac- 
tions, resulting in a consequently increased evil to the innocent 
community. 
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Again :—That banks indirectly influence the exportation 
of gold and silver. 

Banks, having been established for the express purpose of 
increasing the amount of the productive capital of the coun- 
try, are authorized to make issues of their own paper, upon 
gold and silver as its basis. It is, therefore, their interest to 
retain within their vaults the precious metals. It cannot 
well be their interest to send it away. But there are causes 
arising from their excessive issues, which will give us the 
right to accuse them of being the cause, indirectly at all 
events, of doing so. It is always the case, when there is an 
excessive issue of paper money, that people increase their 
domestic expenses and business expectations. New foreign 
luxuries are introduced. The importing merchant increases 
his foreign purchases, because he expects an increase of 
sales ; for all of which he must pay in gold and silver, or in 
materia! wealth of some kind. But the increase of paper 
money will also increase the prices of our products to such 
an extent as to preclude their shipment to foreign ports, when 
the difference in price will not allow a sufficient margin for 
a profit over the expenses of shipment; and thus we still 
farther increase the balance against us, to be only lessened 
or liquidated by the shipment of gold and silver. 

The banks, so long as they do business at all, cannot resist 
this necessity, which strictly results from their eagerness, in 
the first instance, to enlarge their business beyond the strict 
need of the community, and beyond the real measure of their 
strength and their resources. Governed by the same appe- 
tites which sway the desires of individuals, they rench the 
same results, and suffer from the same causes ; but, to them 
is chiefly chargeable the fault of excess on the part of indi- 
viduals, and the vastly greater evils to the people, flowing 
from their sudden stoppage of those issues which they had 
made too excessive for their own and the public good. 

We have thus briefly, and, perhaps, superficially, indicated, 
in a simple and inartificial way—that we may be the more 
easily understood—the leading causes of those monetary diffi- 
culties—those caprices of banks and bankers—to which the 
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mercantile community is so periodically subject in this coun- 
try; caprices which, seemingly, help trade for a season, only to 
hurt it more seriously in the end. To enter into illustrative 
details of the subject would require volumes. We propose 
now to throw out, for the consideration of citizens and law- 
givers, a few suggestions in respect to the banking system, 
by the adoption of which, we are of opinion that we may obvi- 
ate much of the objectionable features in their present or- 
ganization. Our plan shall be submitted without arguinent. 
We propose, then— 

ist. The establishment, by the State governments, of a 
banking department, to be under the control of a board, con- 
sisting of three persons, whose duties shall be equal in the 
general management, but who shall each have allotted to 
him a particular department of the same, which he shall di- 
rectly superintend. 

2d. That all banks of issue, within the State, may be con- 
ducted or owned by one or more persons, as they may elect. 

3d. That all banks of issue shall, before commencing bu- 
siness in the State, deposit with the banking department, 
twenty-five dollars in specie, and seventy-five dollars in 
sound United States’ or State stocks, for every one hundred 
dollars of notes which they propose to issue. But, if the 
amount already issued shall be at the rate of ten dollars to 
each man, woman and child, in the State, as compared with 
the last returns of population, they must deposit a greater 
proportion of gold and silver, and less of stock. 

4th. That all institutions, not already authorized to do so, 
shall be prohibited from issuing any notes or bills, which it 
may be intended to circulate as money, unless they have 
been issued from the banking department, with the endorse- 
ment of the registrar thereon, as an evidence of their being 
so issued and secured. 

5th. That all notes, so issued, must be presented for re- 
demption at the banking department of the State only; 
which requisition must appear on the face of the note. 

6th. That all plates made use of for taking the impres- 
sions of bank notes,*must be obtained by, and remain in the 
hands of, the State banking department. 
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7th. That all interest received on the stocks deposited 
with the department, shall be at all times subject to the or- 
der of the parties having placed them there. 

8th. That when all the notes which any bank may have 
issued, in accordance with these regulations, shall have been 
returned to the department, or five years having elapsed af- 
ter the closing of such bank, it shall be entitled to all stocks 
and moneys still remaining in their hands. 

9th. That in the case of any stocks deposited being paid 
by the party issuing them, it shall be the duty of the board 
to reinvest them as soon as possible, in like securities, pro- 
vided they can obtain the same at a par value; but, if not, 
it shall be the duty of the depositors to supply them with a 
sufficient amount of funds for that purpose, and if they shall 
decline to receive them, the department will retain the same 
in gold and silver, without allowing them interest thereon. 

We claim that this system will increase the productive 
capital as much as it is safe and expedient to do; because it 
takes out of the hands of banks the right to issue notes to 
an indefinite amount, without any regard to the amount of 
their specie ; and it alsosecures the redemption of their notes 
beyond any contingency, and deprives them of those chances 
of affecting the monetary interest of the community, which 
they may and do make use of, under the present system. 

It also gives the public a certain place of redemption for 
all notes issued, without being subject to the standing of the 
institution which issues them ; and saves, in case of the bank 
becoming involved, the appointment of a receiver, and, con- 
sequently, the extra expenses of such appointment. These 
advantages will have a tendency to prolong the circulation 
of the notes greatly beyond the time now enjoyed under the 
present system. 

In fact, when we take from the banks their powers of issue 
and redemption, we reduce them to the same standing as 
that of individuals. Their power for evil is shorn, while 
their power for doing good, according to their legitimate 
uses, still remains. They cease to be the only monied influ- 
encing power, and become as one of thé community, identi- 
fied with its interests, and equally subject to the changes: 
which affect its general fortunes. M. 
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History of the French Protestant Refugees, from the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes to our own days. By M. Cuarizs Wuiss, Pro- 
fessor of History in the Lycée Bonaparte. Translated from the French 
by Henry Wiziiam Herserr. With an American Appendix by a 
descendant of the Huguenots. In two volumes. New-York: Stringer 
& Townsend. 1854,.—These two very well printed and interesting 
volumes will prove grateful memorials to a large portion of the very 
best people of this country. M. Weiss has summed up the whole 
history of the Huguenot persecution, of the wanderings of that people 
when dispersed after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, of their 
fortunes when scattered abroad over other nations, and of the fortunate 
career of certain families which rose to well merited distinction in the 
strange Jands to which they fled for refuge. Of course, as a summary 
only, the details will be comparatively meagre in a thousand respects, 
where we could have wished to find them more copious. Unfortunately, 
the materials for a more elaborate performance are not now to be found, 
or they would require, in the search, an amount of labour and expense, 
to which the results, of value and interest, would probably be quite 
inadequate. Enough, however, is preserved, and to be found in these 
volumes, to awaken the most lively interest in the history, and to justify 
fully the propriety of making the publication. The author, or, more 
properly, the compiler, has shown great industry and research in the 
accumulation of his materials. He has sought, no doubt, all accessible 
means of information. His chief deficiencies are probably in the case 
of those who sought refuge in America. Still, even here, he has 
shown a tolerably general and correct knowledge of the various pro- 
gresses of the scattered flock. Some errors, mostly trivial, have crept 
into his narrative, but not of a sort to impair its general integrity or its 
value as an authority. We turn naturally to such portions of the vol- 
umes as relate more particularly to the Huguenots of Carolina—a 
region in which they especially flourished, and where they put forth the 
most vigorous shoots of greatness—producing many of the first men, 
warriors and statesmen of the nation, in the most trying periods. We 
have reason to be proud of the infusion into our family of the good 
blood of these despised, but honourable, wandering, but worthy people, 
who fled to the wilderness for conscience’ sake, and amidst all the fluc- 
tuations of life and society, have always steadily maintained the virtues 
which sustained them when they first went forth as exiles. M. Weiss 
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shows himself well acquainted with the main facts in their fortunes in 
our section. He pursues the attempts of Coligni to establish settle- 
ments at first in the Brazils, and afterwards in Carolina and Florida. 
He gives correct summaries of their adventures in both regicns—of the 
expeditions of Villegagnon to the former, and of Ribault and Laudon- 
niere to the latter province. Subsequently, the narrative unfolds the 
progress of other colonies, no longer independent, but established 
within the limits and under the rule of the British settlements. To 
these details the American Editor provides brief notes, correcting the 
errors of the text and supplying deficiencies. In regard to this portion 
of the history, our own local chronicles are more full, correct, and in 
every way more valuable; but this was to be expected. This portion of 
the present work is only important, as it constitutes a necessary part of 
the main history. In this connection let us express the hope that Mr. 
Thomas Gaillard, formerly of our own State, now, we believe, sf Ala- 
bama, will be persuaded to give to the public, as soon as possible, the 
more complete history upon which he is known to have been engaged. 
We have noted several errors in this portion of M. Weiss’s book, relating 
to the South, but of a sort which do not materially affect its value— 
and some omissions, which a little more pains-taking, on the part of the 
American Editor, might have supplied. For example, when naming 
the persons upon whom, in 1668, the English charter of Charles the 
Second was conferred, the l'renchman tells us of a ‘“ Lord John;”—the 
American Editor remarks, “it is almost useless to state this is a French 
blunder. There never was such a title as ‘Lord John; and who is 
meant does not appear.” Had the Editor turned to any of our histo- 
ries of South-Carolina, he could have made it appear. The name to be 
supplied was John, Lord Berkeley. M. Weiss says, somewhat loosely, 
that the Huguenots created, among other settlements in Carolina, that 
of Charleston. This, we need not say, isa great error. That settle- 
ment was originally English, and the refugees of France formed but a 
small portion of the population. Our author shows a disposition to 
exaggerate, in his details of occurrences in this region, which was not 
necessary to his purpose. Thus, the little infant settlement of “ James- 
town,” is called a city. He adds, repeating a former error—*“ But the 
richest and the most populous of all the settlements formed by the refu- 
gees in that province, was that of Charleston.” We need not repeat 
our correction of this error, which is due to the natural tendency of all 
authors to exaggerate the claims of a favourite subject. His mistakes, 
or those of the American printer, in the spelling of proper names, make 
many of those, of well known Southern families, execedingly doubtful 
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to the eye and ear. ‘ Mazyck,” as we write it now, is written “ Mazicq” 
by our Frenchman. ‘ Dubose,” in his hands, is “ Dubosc,” which, by 
the way, better accords with our ordinary pronunciation of the word; 
for “ Sarrazin,” the printer gives us “ Zarrazin ;” “ Horry” appears in 
one instance as “ Hony,” and so of many others, scattered through the 
volumes, which should have been more carefully revised. Our author 
could have found, in many instances, much better sources of informa- 
tion than those upon which he has relied. He has looked to second 
and third hands for authorities, when the records of the first were still 
to be had. The American Editor might have amended this, and has 
probably forborne doing so, only because of the minor importance of 
the points in question, and because it would have swollen the work to 
unsaleable dimensions. As it is, it will prove useful and instructive, and 
of great help to the student in the field of history. 


The Works of Apuleius. London: H. G. Bohn. 18538.—The 
writings of Apuleius, complete, are here collected in a compact volume; 
a new and well prepared translation, comprising the Metamorphosis, or 
Golden Ass, the God of Socrates, the Florida, the defence of Apuleius 
on a charge of magical practice, in which he discourses of magic, and 
gives us its history to the period in which he writes and in the region 
in which he lived. The work is one of those helps equally to history 
and philosophy, which he must necessarily study who would be tho- 
roughly informed of the faith, the social practice and the height to 
which the popular mind and cultivation had reached in his time and 
country. It is rich in other respects, as a development of the highly 
imaginative genius of the author. “The Golden Ass” is the work by 
which Apuleius is best known to fame. This tale, which is quite too 
free for the use of the sex, is, at the same time, distinguished by its 
poetic beauties and the brilliant episodes in which the author exhibits 
his grace, his fancy and his invention, Among these, the Allegory of 
the Soul, or Cupid and Psyche, is the most remarkable. It has furnished 
a theme for succeeding poets and artists, through whom, rather than its 
original author, it is chiefly known to the moderns. ‘The volume con- 
tains the poetical version of this story as made by Gurney and Mrs. 
Tighe. The latter poem is a somewhat cold, tame, diffuse paraphrase, 
which is commended to us only by its delicacy and correctness. The 
version of Gurney is more loose and less finished ;: but more free, and, 
in modest quatrains, unfolding the fable with more spirit and simplicity 
than the more elaborate effort of Mrs. Tighe. Gurney’s poem, however, 
omits many portions of the original; the versifier seeming to be gov- 
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erned in this omission by a desire rather to tell the story itself, than to 
display its poetical beauties, and the mere sentiments of the author, as 
they rose naturally out of its situations. Something, therefore, was lost 
to the reader of the original—some passages of fancy and description 
which readers of taste would not care to lose. These passages ought 
to have been supplied by the present translator or editor, and we could 
have wished tbat he had known of the version made by the Hon. John 
L. Wilson, formerly one of the Governors of this State, who published 
an edition in Charleston several years ago. Mr. Wilson’s volume may 
be found in our libraries by the curious. He was a man of taste, talent 
and education, a lawyer and _ politician, who relieved his public labours 
by an occasional indulgence with the Muse, and who, in supplying the 
gaps in Gurney’s version, showed himself fully equal to an original 
translation, which would have been quite as worthy as Gurney’s of the 
public eye. But Bohn’s yolume will supply all that the reader desires. 
It is undoubtedly the best and most complete edition of Apuleius that 
has yet been given to the English tongue. 


Poems. By James T. Fretps. Cambridge: Metcalfe & Co. Uni- 
versity Press. 1854.-—The author of these poems is one of our most 
amiable and accomplished publishers. He unites the intellectual with 
the material manufacture of books, and in both respects reminds us of 
one of the very best of the living Sonnetters of England—Edward 
Moxon. Like Moxon, the publishing house to which Mr. Fields belongs 
puts forth its publications in a style singularly neat and appropriate, 
and is something recherche, also, in the authors whom it honours by 
selection. Individually, the genius of Mr. Fields resembles that of 
Moxon. They are both of the contemplative class of poets—with a 
delicate ear and fancy ; never startling, never audacious, never attempt- 
ing eagle flights; but, in brief circles, darting gracefully about their 
objects, and making song moralize in sympathy with nature. Mr. 
Fields does not frame his sentiments in sonnets, but his short poems 
resemble them, and, saving the form, might well be ranked in this 
category. Take asample in the following graceful tribute, addressed, 
we take for granted, to Sam. Rogers: 


“On a Book of Sea Mosses, sent to an Eminent English Poet.” 


‘To him who sang of Venice, and revealed 

How wealth and glory clustered in her streets, 
And poised her marble domes with wondrous skill, 
We send these tributes, plundered from the sea. 
These many-coloured, variegated forms 
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Sail to aur rougher shores, and rise and fall, 

To the deep music of the Atlantic wave. 

Such spoils we capture where the rainbows drop, 
Melting in ocean. Here are broideries strange, 
Wrought by the sea nymphs from their golden hair, 
And wove by moonlight. Gently turn the leaf. 
From narrow cells, scooped in the rocks, we take 
These fairy textures, lightly moored at morn. 
Down sunny slopes, outstretching to the deep, 
We roam at noon, and gather shapes like these. 
Note now the painted webs from verdurous isles, 
Festooned and spangled in sea-caves, and say 
What hues of land can rival tints like these— 
Torn from the scarfs and gonfalons of kings 
Who dwell beneath the waters. Such our gift, 
Culled from a margin of the Western world, 
And offered unto genius in the old.” 
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To seize upon some well known anecdote, something illustrating inno- 


cence and faith, and weave it into fanciful and gentle verse, is, with 
Mr. Fields, a frequent exercise, in which he is as frequently very success- 
ful. Here, for example, is an old thought of an innocent child, whose 
faith finds her security against ail forms of terror, woven into very 


pleasing stanzas : 


BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST. 


We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul could dare to sleep— 

It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


Tis a fearful thing in winter, 
To be shatter’d in the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “ Cut away the mast.” 


So we shudder’d there in silence— 
For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring 
And the breakers talked with death. 


As thus we sate in darkness, 
Each one busy at his prayers, 
“We are lost!” the captain shouted, 
As he stagger’d down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
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“Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land 2” 


Then we kissed the little maiden 
And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchor’d in the harbour 
When the moon was shining clear. 


These are simple verses, appealing only to familiar sentiments, and 
seeking for them no ambitious oraments. ‘They commend themselves 
purely by their simplicity. ‘The subjects chosen by our young poet 
are always of a class with which the social and human sentiment is 
familiar; and, to lift this simple and ordinary sentiment, by the wings 
of a pleasant fancy, so as to wing its moral, is all that he seems to de- 
sign or to desire. These specimens will suffice, though not entirely, to 
show the characteristics of the poet. He has a quiet vein of humour 
in his composition, which sometimes prompts him to mask his fancy, 
and relieve his sad with sportive humours. 


Congressional Publications——We owe to our attentive friends and 
correspondents in Washington, Messrs. Orr and Keitt, of our congres- 
sional delegation, copies of sundry government publications of sin- 
gular value and interest. Among these, the copious volume from the 
Census department—the Statistics of the United States—-(Census of 
1850)—a stupendous effort of human industry and accumulation—has 
already received due acknowledgment in our pages. To this we must 
add the following, of which our limits permit the mention only of 
their several titles, viz: 

I. Report of Israel O. Andrews, Consul of the United States for 
Canada and New-Brunswick, on the trade and commerce of the British 
North American Colonies, and upon the trade of the great lakes and 
rivers ; also, notices of the Internal Improvements in each state of the 
Gulf of Mexico and Straits of Florida, and a paper on the cotton crop 
of the United States. 

II. Maps illustrating Andrews’s Neport 
the maps on a large scale and well engraved. 

III. Exploration and Survey of the great Salt Lake of Utah, in- 
cluding a reconnoisance of a new route through the Rocky Mountains. 
By Howarp Sransury, Capt. Corps Top. Eng. U. S. Army.—This is 
a singularly interesting narrative ; illustrated throughout with correct 
drawings of scenery and people, costume and modes of habitation— 
giving detailed aspects of the country everywhere, at every point in the 


a supplementary volume, 
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progress. To tlfis volume is also appended another, solely accorded to 
maps and charts, by which the reader is enabled to follow step by step 
the course of the survey. 

IV, The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the state of 
the Public Finances, affords matter for a thick volume, and is much 
more satisfactory than any we can make on the subject of our own. 
The contents of this volume are not wholly financial or statistical. The 
incidental historical matter is very valuable and interesting, particularly 
that which relates to the discovery, colonization and colonial progress, 
and our relations with Europe during these several periods. This mat- 
ter is accumulated in consequence of researches into the Fishery Ques- 
tion. While we indicate this historical survey, as affording materials 
of great interest and value, we are far from preparing to endorse it as 
quite correct in fact and conclusion, in advance of very searching ex- 
amination. It issues from the pen of Mr. Lorenzo Sabine, who has, on 
previous occasions, shown himself superficial in his judgments of our 
history, and an exceedingly bigoted and prejudiced Yankee, of the 
worst complexion, i. ¢., when he turns his face southwards. His opinions 
are to be received cum grano, and his statistics must be weighed equally 
with regard to his omissions and his utterances. Not that we are pre- 
pared to cast discredit on his present report, for we have not examined 
it, except passingly. Our doubts are rather of himself—of what seems 
to us his ingrained defects of judgment, and of a narrow sectional tem- 
per. We regret to find a number of pages wanting, in our copy of 
this report ; a deficiency, however, from which its substance shows the 
public treasury to be free. 

V. VI. Annual Reports of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
showing the progress of that work during the year ending November, 
1851 and 1852. Two volumes. 

VII. To these is added a supplementary quarto, embodying all the 
pages illustrative of the several surveys made up to 1852. No work 
which the Government of the United States has ever undertaken, was 
more necessary, or more important, than that of a general Coast Sur- 
vey of our extended empire. We may add that no superintendent 
could have been found, quite so capable as Professor Bache, for taking 
charge of this interesting {duty. We believe that up to the present 
date, we have been compelled to rely for our coast charts entirely upon 
the meagre outlines given us by the early Spanish voyagers, imperfectly 
improved by subsequent British navigators, and none of them being 
the result of any strict, scientific, or even searching examination. The 
present survey, when completed, will leave us nothing to desire. It ig 
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in the best of hands. Our young naval officers, under their accom- 
plished chief, in this department, are destined to render incalculable 
service to the maritime securities and the commercial enterprise of the 
country. 

“" VII. In this connection, we may accord a single sentence to the 
quarto pamphlet, issued from the French press, entitled “ Maritime 
Conference held at Brussels,” for devising an uniform system of mete- 
orological observations at sea. August and September. 1853.—The 
contents of this publication are given in French and English. The 
commission, solicited by our Government, was honourably entertained 
by the several maritime powers of Europe, all of whom sent delegates. 
Our country was amply represented by Lieut. Maury, with whom the 
conference originated. The result will, no doubt, be productive of very 
general benefit to the progress of society. It is pleasant to perceive 
that Lieut. Maury’s claims as a man of science, and a discoverer, are 
duly appreciated by his associates. We take pride in the career of this 
gentleman, and congratulate our people on the possession of a charac- 
ter of so much private worth and public usefulness, and upon the offi- 
cial position which he enjoys, and in which he is calculated to effect 
such large and valuable results for humanity and science. 


Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences: being an exposition of the 
“ Cours de Philosophie Positive” of Auguste Comte. By G. H. Lewss, 
author of “The Biographical History of Philosophy,” &. London: 
Henry G. Bohn. 1853.-—Mr. Lewes is quite a suitable person to give 
us, in English, a popular version of one whom he considers “ the 
greatest thinker of modern times.” We are not prepared to concur 
with him in this estimate, which appears to us rather superlative; but 
no one willdeny to Comte the merits of searching thought, and a very 
high rank as a philosopher of modern times. He should be read and 
studied by all who desire a just knowledge of the preliminary sciences, 
of social science and the philosophy of history. Even where we do not 
concur——and we confess frankly that in many things we are not satisfied 
with M. Corate’s conclusions—-yet he wi!l provoke the thoceht which 
he does not satisfy, and stimulate that inquiry which he does not meet. 
This volume is well designed for popular use. 


The Three Presidencies of India: a History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the British India Possessions, from the earliest records to 
the present time, with an account of their government, religion, man- 
ners, customs, education, &c. By Joun Carpzr, F.R.AS., &c. 
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London : Ingrams, Cooke & Co. -1853.—There is a nativejinterest 
in the subject of India, and of the British progress in that country, 
which is of considerable attraction to all the civilized world, and 
of rather more interest to us, as Americans, than we at present 
suspect. As a mere subject of curiosity, and for the general cra- 
vings of the historical reader, the theme is sufficiently attractive. The 
very handsome octavo before us, with its numerous and spirited illus- 
trations, written in good style and with warmth, by one who has re- 
sided in India, and is well versed equally in the histories, the politics 
and the traditions of the country, will beguile the reader willingly 
along, and satisfy his curiosity, and awaken his interest, in topics which 
he has hitherto dismissed from his thought with little consideration, 
The work opens with a sketch of the natural history of British India; 
its resources, its characteristics, its statistics, and the degree in which 
these may be brought to profitable results. This is followed by an his- 
torical survey—first, of the Hindoos, and next, of the Mohammedan pe- 
riod, down to the fall of the Tartar dynasty. To these succeeds the 
European period, covering the progress of the British arms, down to 
the second Burmese war, and the annexation of Pegu, in 1852. The 
history of events is thus complete, almost to the present moment. The 
narrative seems ample, and the details are at once succinct and compre- 
hensive. A second part of the work is devoted to a political review 
of the local governments of India, from the Hindoo to the present pe- 
riod, and of the fiscal systems of the same country, ancient and modern, 
with a consideration of their effects on the industry of the people. In 
respect to the evil influence of these systems upon the moral and physi- 
cal powers ‘of the country, our author insists that the British has been 
far more ruinous than any of the preceding native powers, contrasting 
very unfavourably with that of the ancient Hindoo, Nor does he indi- 
cate any hope that experience has taught the ruling power any useful 
lessons. A third part of his work is devoted to the physical aspects of 
India; under which head he classes Hindoo art and science, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, “cotton industry,” roads, rivers, rail-roads, and the 
commercial history of the three presidencies. The portion of this sec- 
tion which will most interest us in the South, is that which relates to 
the cotton culture of India. The author shows that the exports of India 
cotton have been decreasing, and that the quality of the article has un- 
dergone no improvement for fifty years. He ridicules the experiments 
and efforts which have been made by the British Government to vary 
these results, and indicates as preferable the purifying the courts of law 
and opening railways. We need not discuss the problem, and prefer 
16 
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that something shall be left to excjte the anxieties of posterity. The 
fourth and closing section of this interesting volume, under the head of 
“moral,” gives us a survey of the language of literature, religion and 
caste, manners and customs, education, Christianity, justice, and the 
morality of the people. ‘The work is unique; full of interest, abound- 
ing in information, well written and beautifully illustrated. 


Notes on the State of Virginia, by Tuomas Jerrerson ; illustrated 
with a map, including the States of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
yvania. A new edition, prepared by the author, containing notes and 
plates never before published. Richmond: J. W. Randolph. 1853.— 
A new edition of Jefferson’s Notes was very much wanted. The origi- 
nal work, as first published, has been long since out of print. The 
public owes its acknowledgments to Mr. Randolph, for supplying a 
general need. These Notes will never suffer loss of value. Their facts 
may be incomplete,—may be enlarged still very profitably by subse- 
quent editorship,—as, indeed, they have been enlarged by the author 
himself in this volume ;—but the value of the work does not depend 
simply upon its facts. Jefferson was a good writer, and a very excur- 
sive and subtle thinker. His mind has here concentrated itself upon 
his materials con amore, as it were, and though he may occasionally err 
in conclusion and conjecture, yet it is surprising to note how correctly, 
in general, he grasps the result, and opens the way to future discovery 
and speculation. This edition comes to us particularly commended, as 
it possesses the last revisions made by his own hands, down nearly to 
the close of his life. These he left in manuscript. They are all em- 
bodied here. His corrections of original errors, his amplifications and 
explanations, his appendices, correctional and dilative, render the vo- 
lume now complete as it concerns himself, and of greatly increased 
value to the reader. ‘The publisher has done his work in good style 
and taste, giving us a neat octavo for the library. 


Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By Gracu GreEnwoop. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1854.—-The mishaps of Miss Green- 
wood, née Sarah Clark, now Madame Lippincott, while in Europe, seem 
to have been few, amounting to no more, we believe, than the rumpling 
of kerchief, and the rending of skirt. She seems to have been well 
treated, and has sketched her progresses in good temper, having seen 
all things abroad pretty much through a rose-coloured medium. Her 
book is slight and full of superlatives. In this respect she is thoroughly 
American. Her raptures are sometimes ludicrous enough. Looking at 
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the Apollo Belvidere, she implores his succour almost as warmly as. that 
damsel (Semele) who, more ambitious, made her prayer to Jupiter, and 
was burnt up in his embraces. If Apollo listen not to such pleadings, 
he has net warmth enough for any purpose. 


The Young Voyageurs, or the Boy Hunters of the North. By 
Capt. Mayne Rep, author of “The Boy Hunters,” “The Desert 
Home,” &. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1854.-—The previous 
volumes of our author, devoted to the equal illustration of natural his- 
tory and of human adventure in strange situations and under unusual 
exigencies, were very attractive to the youthful reader. The volume 
before us is of the same character, and will be found quite as pleasing 
and instructive. Capt. Reid has quite a persuasive manner as a writer, 
and knows how to bring out his incidents in the most impressive style. 
He is singularly happy in such narratives as the present. 


Essays on Philosophical Writers and other Men of Letters. By 
THomas DeQuincrey. In two volumes. Boston: Ticknor Reed & 
Fields. 1854.—The subjects of these additional volumes of the works 
of the Opium Eater, are Sir Wm. Hamilton, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Kant, Herder, John Paul, Frederick Richter, Lessing, Bentley, and old 
Parr—a sufficient variety, surely ; each of whom DeQuincey treats after 
his own wayward fashion-~always with thought and keenness, but 
always with desultory temper, which provokes quite as often as it di- 
verts. Of course, all who are possessed of the previous volumes of this 
series and edition, will procure these. To those to whom our author is 
unknown, we urge his acquaintance. They will find him mingling the 
reminiscent, the poet and philosopher in an odd manner; but they will 
never find him a dull companion, though sometimes a capricious one. 


Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon, made under the direction 
of the Navy Department. By Wm». Lewis Hernpoy, and LarpNer 
Grpzon, Lieutenants U.S. Navy. Part I. Maps in a supplementary 
volume. Washington: Rob’t Armstrong. 1854.—For a copy of this 
interesting report, we are indebted to the attention of Senator Butler, 
of this State. It is a compact volume, put forth in the usual slovenly 
style of Congressional publications, but upon rather better paper than 
usual. The trifle additional of cost, which is necessary to give us good 
library volumes, in these issues of government, ought surely not to be 
spared when we have a treasury so full that Congress is at a loss to 
know what to do with the money. Our pages have contained so much 
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material in relation to the Valley of the Amazon, and are destined to 
contain so much more from the hands of the most able contributors, 
that we need not touch the subject with our Editorial fingers. Enough 
to say that this volume does credit to the exploring officers, and is-full 
of interest and information to the general reader. It is filled with lith- 
ographic sketches, which appeal to the eye in illustration of the text; 
and the maps accompanying enable us to read understandingly, and to 
trace out our progress at every step. 


The Public and Domestic Life of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. 
By Prrer Burks, Esq., of the Inner Temple. London: Ingrams, 
Cooke & Co. 1853.—We had occasion, recently, to commend the Life 
of Burke, by Prior, to the favour of our readers. The volume before us 
supplies the substance of the same material, but in different costume. 
This is designed for more popular use. It does not cover so much 
ground, nor compass so many details; in short, is far less elaborate ; 
but is not less readable, and the narrative, interspersed as it is with 
wood cuts, will be found quite pleasant, and sufficiently full for all neces- 
sary purposes. 


Cicero’s Writings—The Bohn Library has received some recent ad- 
ditions of great interest and value, none of which are more meritorious 
than the very neat and well translated treatises of the great master of 
Roman oratory. Cicero’s essays on the nature of the gods; on divina- 
tion; on fate; on the republic; on the laws; and on standing for the 
consulship ; constitute a body of literature which will always be found 
precious to the philosophical student, to the metaphysician, to the pub- 
lic man, and to the professional. In these, also, do you find the moral 
ideal to which the Roman intellect had reached at the culminating pe- 
riod in the history of that mighty empire. And, in this ideal, you find 
the data for a just estimate of the acquisitions of that race, and its 
claims to authority over the studies of all preceding races. Perhaps, in 
no similar body of literature can you find so much material for a just 
examination and knowledge of these acquisitions of the Romans. Re- 
garded in this point of view, and without any reference to the intrinsic 
merits of these treatises as philosophical and literary essays, the value of 
this collection is sufficiently shown. But, in addition, no one need be told 
of the merits of Cicero as a philosopher, a statesman, and an essayist. 
The translation before us is a new and literal one, mostly from the pen 
of C. D. Yonge, B. A. 
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Poems and Parodies, By Puape Carry. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields. 1854.—-We had the pleasure, some months ago, of meeting, 
in society at the North, with the two poetic sisters, Alice and Phebe Ca- 
rey—one, sad apparently, and in somewhat delicate health—Alice, we 
believe—the other buoyant, and looking as buxom as if she had never 
suffered once from the blasts of Apollo. Certainly, she did not wear 
that sad, sighing, sentimental expression which the vulgar world is very 
apt to anticipate always in the aspect of the damsel who lisps in song. 
These young ladies have acquired much American celebrity in a very 
short time. The value of this sudden American celebrity we are not 
called upon to decide; but, valueless or not, the very possession of it by 
our fair sisters imposes upon them the necessity of elaborating well be- 
fore they publish. Poetry is an art which, beyond all others, perhaps, 
demands the dubor lime ; unless, indeed, the genius be of a character 
so audacious and grand as to legitimate its own outlawries. ‘This is not 
the case with either of our sisters, who must establish their claims by 
assiduous art, and dutiful study, and the exercise of a fancy carefully 
regulated and counselled to wing the thought—not fly away with it. 
Whatever the merits of Miss Phoebe Carey, as shown by the verses in 
this volume, we must, in limine, take occasion to say that she has not 
been sufficiently heedful of the pruning of her rose-tree. She has not 
done quite enough of clipping and filing, polishing and _ perfecting. 
Here, for example, in the very opening verse of the volume, there is a 
grammatical error: 


“Softly part away the tresses 

From her forehead of white clay, 
And across her quiet bosom 

Let her pale hands lightly day,” ete. 


Now we are prepared to subscribe fully to the opinion which insists 
upon the imperative character of rhyme; but, unless the necessity is 
shown to be absolute, we cannot, for the life of us, consent to the sacri- 
fice of the grammar to it. We are really of the notion that our author 
has no just right, and quite as little reason, to use her stylus with such 
mangling ferocity upon the mazard of poor old Lindley Murray. Had 
she simply taken his proboscis between her taper fingers, and wrung it 
gently by way of giving emphasis to a sense of dove-coloured agony, 
we might have suffered the case to go by default. But the proceeding 
here is quite too public, too audacious, too extreme—on the very first 
page—at the porch of the volume! Really, our poet betrays a shade 
too much of poetic outlawry ; and we dread lest she brings upon her- 
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self some harsh judgments hereafter. It is to spare her this danger that 
we look grave, and lift a solemn finger before her eyes. “ Phcebe,” 
we say, “take beed to thy grammar, look to thy verses, see that thy 
rhymes do not trespass upon thy rhetoric, to the utter confounding of 
thy fame!” As for devouring the damsel, after any savage critical fashion, 
Heaven forefend that we should be guilty of such gracelessness. Is 
thy servant, gentle reader, a dog that he should do this thing? No. 
We prefer rather to encourage where there is merit, and to show to our 
young beginners how to tread firmly along the unaccustomed way. 
And Phcebe Carey has a good deal of merit; and with hard working, 
and constant devotion, fasting, prayer and study, she may take rank 
with the best of the sweet singers in this our Isracl, and make songs 
which shall serve for the singing of less gifted damsels for a hundred 
years to come; but there must be much work done first, and the study 
of much better models than those to which our author seems accus- 
tomed. Fugitive verses are dangerous exercises to those who deliberately 
undertake then as works. It scarcely seems proper that they should 
be works; and yet, if they lack the finish that can be supplied by work 
alone, we are apt to be more severe upon the poet than if he had failed 
at an epic. In great works, one is often forgiven for failure. In small 
works seldom. He who undertakes humbly betrays a very humble sort 
of talents when he fails in his effort. Hence, fugitive poetry involves a 
superior danger. We, at least, require the fugitive to make his toilet 
before he takes the highway. Better that our young authors should 
propose to themselves works—subjects and forms of composition which 
demand design, and exercise all the facultics—inyention, thought, 
grouping, as well as fancy and good taste—than content themselves 
with small endeavours to illustrate by new fancies and rhymes an an- 
cient common-place. In the one case, even failure commands our re- 
spect, if we see that there has been painstaking, with a certain amount 
of talents and knowledge. In the other case, grant that all has been 
won that has been aimed at, and how small is the result? To sing, in 
tolerable verses, what has been sung a thousand times before, will hardly 
avail for amaranthine triumphs. Now, Miss Phcebe Carey is a very 
clever woman. This volume sufficiently proves it. But it proves more— 
that she has nowhere tasked her cleverness ;—unless, indeed, in the paro- 
dies of popular poets, which constitute one half of her volume; and 
which, at best, are very clever parodies! Of the first—the original 
half of her volume—the first thirteen pieces relate to death, the dying 
and the dead! Now, if anything could disarm the hostility of criticism 
in respect to fugitive poetry, it must be its various and capriciou 
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changes—the beauty of its caprices—its rapid transitions from grace to 
grace—and the joyous impulse, and airy brightness, of that fancy, 
which hovers about the realms of feeling and sentiment, and crowns 
them with hues of the rainbow, dipt in the freshness of dew and morn- 
ing. To give us thirteen fugitives, consecutively, all draped in black, 
and sprinkt with ashes, is a little too sombrous for the season of rabbits 
and pairing doves. In plain terms, Miss Carey, if she will sit down to 
depict fugitive emotions and sentiments, must take care to group them 
after such a fashion as will render the procession picturesque and attrac- 
tive. To array all her folks in funereal guise, is to make us weary of the 
monotonous spectacle. But we must not dwell upon these dreary diffi- 
culties. Our purpose is not to censure so much as to improve, and, con- 
tenting ourselves with the objections already urged, we give a single 
sample from the little volume—one of the best in it—which will suffi- 
ciently prove that the mind of Miss Phoebe Carey is worth quarrelling 
with—and this is no small compliment from a Reviewer. The piece 
which follows is simple and pretty, and the rhyme is neat and elastic. 


DRAWING WATER. 


I had drunk with life unsated, 

Where the founts of pleasure burst; 
I had hewn out broken cisterns, 

And they mocked my spirit’s thirst : 


And I said, “life is a desert, 
Hot, and measureless, and dry ; 
And God will not give me water, 
Though I pray, and faint, and die.” 


Spake there then a friend and brother, 
“ Rise, and roll the stone away ; 

There are founts of life upspringing 
In thy pathway every day.” 


Then I said,—“ My heart is sinful, 
Very sinful was my speech ; 

All the wells of God’s salvation 
Are too deep for me to reach.” 


And he answer’d—“ Rise and labour— 
Doubt and idleness is [are] death ; 
Shape the one, a goodly vessel, 
With the strong hands of thy faith.” 
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So I wrought and shaped the vessel, 
Then knelt lowly, humbly there, 
And I drew up living water, 
With the golden chain of prayer. 


The Working Man’s Way in the World ; being the Autobiography 
of a Journeyman Printer. Redfield: New-York. 1854.—We have 
no doubt that this is a veracious autobiography. It possesses all the 
characteristics of truth. Its details are wnexaggerated, and the devel- 
opement of character is made to advance so simply, naturally, and with 
such perpetual regard to the proprieties, that we have no doubts as we 
read; and listen accordingly, as to the revelations of a witness at the bar; 
and the witness, in the present case, is one whose testimony is essential 
to very mighty interests. The morals of the working man, their sup- 
port, training, just direction, encouragement and recognition with honour, 
constitute the one vital subject upon which the safety of modern nations 
must depend. In proportion as the interests of the world call for peace, 
so do the claims of industry, labour, and popular virtue, rise in impor- 
tance. Upon their wholesome exercise, satisfactorily to the working 
men themselves, do nations depend for their equal prosperity and safety. 
In regard to this particular, the volume before us is full of information 
and instruction. As personal to the writer, the book supplies a very in- 
teresting narrative, showing what excellent results of happiness and 
fortune may be ascribed to the simple virtues of sobriety, honesty, in- 
dustry, and proper aims; how admirable is the education they afford, 
how grateful are the peace of mind, security and honour, which accrue 
from their exercise. A printer’s life is, indeed, one of rare facilities for 
education, and when he fails to gain from it in morals and intelligence, 
the fault is entirely his own. He reads, perforce, and on a variety of 
subjects—on all subjects. He cannot help but read. He may memor- 
ize as he reads. He must think. It is not surprising, therefore, that so 
many printers, having no advantages of fortune or education at first, 
have come to be learned and highly distinguished men. Could their 
industry be properly systematized—were it not subject to the caprices 
of employers and of society in singular degree, their occupation would 
be found one of peculiar advantages to the student. This volume will 
show how and why. We commend it warmly to the general reader. 
It is well written, and gives us, with the personal history of the author, 
which is sufficiently varied, a series of interesting descriptions of life in 
London and Paris, and of the working classes in both of these great 
cities, 
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The Poetical Works of Aleaander Pope. - Edited by Rosert Canutn- 
ERs. Illustrated by portraits and original designs. In four volumes. 
London: Nat. Cooke. 1853.—The writings of Pope will be among 
the last to stale in the estimation of the readers and students of English 
literature. His wit, taste, propriety and humour, the general excellence 
of his moral, the beauty of his versification, his strong common sense, 
constitute essentials of authority in art and literature which no genera- 
tion will venture wholly to depreciate. With little of the spiritual or 
the intense in his poetry, he rarely allows us, while we read, to feel their 
deficiency ; and he appeals to us from so many strong points, that we 
readily forgive and forego, and, while in his hand, rarely feel the want 
of other essentials of the great poet. An edition of his works, such as 
the present, is a desideratum. Three out of the four volumes promised 
are now before us, in very beautiful style for the library, on the finest 
paper, in excellent print, and teeming with such illustrations from the 
hands of the engraver, as tend greatly to the satisfaction of our curiosity 
with respect to the distinguished persons, his contemporaries, the friends 
he loved and honoured, and the enemies and subjects whom he victim- 
ized. We have here, among other heads, those of the heroes of the 
Dunciad. But the chief value of this edition consists (apart from its 
mechanical beauty and cheapness of cost) in its completeness. It con- 
tains the latest biographical intelligence; in providing which, the éditor 
possesses, at this day, a vast deal more of material than could be found 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago. The text has been carefully revised, 
and the variations distinguished ; and the emendations of different edi- 
tions, at different periods of time, so compared and contrasted, as to 
show us the varying moods of the author, and the growth and decline 
of his friendships and antipathies. Altogether, the present is probably 
one of the most acceptable of all the editions of Pope, leaving little to 
be supplied by future editors, and giving us all that is valuable in the 
labours of preceding ones. 


Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Norfolk, and vicinity, an- 
cluding Portsmouth, and the adjacent counties, during a period of two 
hundred years. - Also, Sketches of Williamsburg, Hampton, Suffolk, 
Smithfield, and other places, with descriptions of some of the principal 
objects of interest in Eastern Virginia. By WitiiaMS. Forzsr. Phil- 
adelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1853.—Local chronicles and collec- 
tions, like the one before us, are the best sources of authentic history. 
They provide the details which the historian condenses into symmetrical 
narrative, and which he weighs separately, and groups together with 
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judicial circumspection. They are, accordingly, in very high degree, 
valuable to the student. They constitute, apart from this, a very inter- 
esting study for those who like to dwell upon the birth and growth of 
places, whose small beginnings are particularly grateful, as remem- 
brances, when one beholds the great city, with its towers and its tem- 
ples, spreading and stretching away on every hand, in search of contin- 
ued resources for life, and in proof of still advancing prosperity. Nor- 
folk, in our American chronology, may be considered an old city. It is 
the fault of its own people, that it has not become a more imposing one. 
Its natural advantages are rivalled by few. Its connection with the sea 
is immediate. Its access is easy. Its harbour is magnificent. It oceu- 
pies a central position, between North and South, on the Atlantic, and 
might have drawn boundless tribute from both sections. It has slept 
above its treasures. But the sleep, we are told, is broken, and this vol- 
ume shows us that her citizens are bestirring themselves. Mr. Forest 
has done his work with industry and a praiseworthy patriotism. His 
book is full of interesting details, showing the gradual progress of the 
city and surrounding country, from infancy to strength and power. In 
this progress, he gives us many curious and instructive narratives. He 
does not confine himself to the physical history of the region, but in- 
cludes the personal and intellectual in his researches. We have, accor- 
dingly, a sketch of the literature of Norfolk in these pages, and brief 
biographies of its great men. The volume is a valuable contribution to 
our historical annals, which will make its way into our libraries. It de- 
serves to doso. It is a well printed and handsome octavo. 


The Life of Martin Luther, in fifty pictures. From designs by 
Gustav Kéxtc. London: Nathaniel Cooke. 1854.—A very beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated volume, imperial octavo. The life of the 
great German reformer, in pictures, is something of a novelty. The life 
—the text—was written to illustrate the pictures. The history of the 
work is briefly this: It appears that a few years ago the leading events 
in the career of Luther, were sketched in regular order by an artist 
named Konig. So spirited and beautiful were the cesigns, that they 
oceasioned a lively sensation in the city of Munich where they were 
produced. It was resolved to publish them, and the letter press was 
undertaken by M. Gelzer, who seems to ha-e aimed at little more than 
to illustrate the designs of Kénig, by brief, but correct statements of 
the particulars which elicited them. These follow each other accord- 
ingly, in proper order; and, in the text, the writer properly attempts 
nothing beyond the mere fact. The book is thus unique, and, with the 
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pictures, affords us a striking summary, step by step, of Luther’s pro- 
gress from the cradle to the grave. At the close, there is a more co- 
pious history of the “rise and progress of the reformation in Germany.” 
Of the merits of this, which we have not read, we can say nothing. 
For the rest, regarding the book rather as the medium for the publica- 
tion of the pictures, we have only to repeat that it is very beautiful. 
The designs are at once free, spirited and graceful; the engravings, 
though on wood, exceedingly soft and of nice finish. 


Mrs. Mowatt’s Autobiography of an Actress. Yicknor, Reed & 
Fields.—An_ artless and genial volume, unfolding the life of a fair and 
talented woman, through scenes of fluctuating interest, much trial and 
an honourable and somewhat distinguished career. The details will be 
found instructive to many, and the narrative may be read with pleasure 
by all. Mrs. Mowatt, naturally enough, mistakes her position, and errs 
somewhat, we think, in the estimate which she tacitly makes of her own 
claims. But a certain degree of egotism is absolutely the life of an au- 
tobiography, and a too indulgent estimate of self is inseparable from its 
plan. Mrs. Mowatt is neither a great author nor a great actress. She 
is simply a woman of delicate and graceful mind, with a lively fancy, 
good taste and correct principles. Her experience constitutes the chief 
attraction of her volumes, and this experience, in the case of an actress, 
virtuous and lovely, must necessarily possess considerable interest. Be- 
yond this, nothing can be said. Her writings, though genial and plea- 
sant, are of moderate merit only. 


Brillat Savarin’s Physiology of Taste, has long been a favourite 
study with those who had a relish for transcendental Gastronomy ; and 
what person of taste was ever without it. We have, in the handsomely 
printed volume before us (from the press of Lindsay & Blakiston), a 
good translation from the last Paris edition. It is not improbable that 
we sball return to this volume, in order to do justice to the subject and 
its author; meanwhile, we commend it to all philosophers who under- 
stand how completely the cabinet depends upon the kitchen ; and who ap- 
preciate the vital truth that the bowels are really very necessary to the 
brains, if not the affections. 


The Ecclesiastical History of Socrates, surnamed Scholusticus ; or 
the Advocate, comprising a History of the Church. London: H. 
G. Boun. 1853.—Mr. Bohn, in his library, classical, historical and 
miscellaneous, is opening to popular use an immense body of the most 
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interesting literature, hitherto locked up in almost inaccessible obscurity. 
The history of the Church, by Socrates, is a work of this description. 
Socrates, our author, was a native of Constantinople, born somewhere 
about 380. His history of the Church opens with the conversion of 
Constantine, and closes with the elevation of Thalassius, as Bishop of 
Cesarea in Cappadocia, A. D. 439—covering a period of 140 years. 
The narrative includes necessarily a most curious and instructive history, 
various and important in event, and of a character highly attractive to 
the Christian reader. In this edition the translator is not mentioned. 
There is a sketch of the author’s life, which is also anonymous. Co- 
pious notes, from Valesius, illustrate the text, and render the volume 
complete for the uses of the student. 


Classic and Historic Portraits. By Jamus Bruce. New-York : 
Redfield. 1854.—A collection of biographical sketches, male and fe- 
male, beginning with Sappho and sop, and ending with Madame de 
Stael. ‘he sketches are usually short, but contain pretty much all 
that is important and interesting in the lives of their subjects. 


Corinne, or Italy. (H. C. Baird.)—This beautiful and powerful ro- 
mance, the chef d’auvre of Madame de Stael, the author, is here given 
to us in astyle of mechanical beauty which is worthy of the merits of 
the volume. The reader need not be told that Corinne is the personi- 
fication of the Italian Zmprovissatrice, with the full genius of the poet 
and all the intense passions of her people. As a portrait of Italy--the 
glow, the beauty, the picturesque ; the women, the genius of the coun- 
try—the picture is incomparably exquisite ; truthful, with all the colour- 
ing of romance ; romantic, with all the simplicity of truth. 


Beckford’s Vathek, (Henry C. Baird.)——This wild, but fantastic tale, 
is renowned as an inimitable imitation of the most gorgeous of the Ara- 
bian fictions ; showing a genius as creative and commanding, a fancy as 
rich, an imagination as vigorous, and a knowledge of Eastern customs 
and superstitions, which leaves the author never at fault for the requi- 
site materials for his invention, Lord Byron, whose knowledge of the 
East is not to be questioned, asserts its correctness of costume and 
beauty of description to far surpass all European imitations. He is, no 
doubt, quite right when he gives it a preference to the Rasselas of Dr. 
Johnson. The author had certain qualities, absolutely essential to 
Arabian fiction—which Johnson scarcely possessed at all—in the warmth 
of his art and the rich colouring of his fancies. His conception of the 
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“Hall of Eblis” possesses a grandeur worthy of Milton. That such a 
word as “ Vathek” should be written by a youth of twenty, is ono of 
the most remarkable facts in the history of invention. 


Heroic Women of the West. By Joun Frost, LL.D. Philadel- 
phia: A. Hart. 1854.-—-Mrs. Ellet, by her interesting narratives of the 
“Women of the Revolution,” has opened the way for a host of inferior 
followers. Among these is the compiler of the volume before us, who 
has done nothing more for his work, than simply compile from scattered 
sources the material which it contains. It is, perhaps, well that he has 
been content to attempt nothing farther. He is fit for nothing better. 
In a collection of this sort, indeed, we desire vothing more than the 
facts themselves. These are necessarily interesting. They form a body 
of interesting anecdotes of those strong-minded pioneer women of the 
country, with brave souls and hardy sinews—the result of training in a 
perilous time and region—who could pick up the rifle when their hus- 
bands had fallen, and revenge their fate with an aim as unerring as 
their own. The volume is illustrated with engravings. 


Ranke’s Servia—aA history of Servia and the Servian revolution, 
with a sketch of the insurrection in Bosnia, from the pen of Leopold 
Ranke, promises large, if not thorough information, in respect to a re- 
gion and events of great interest. Its author, known as one of the most 
searching and able of modern historians, affords the reader the best of 
guaranties in behalf of his sagacity and truthfulness. The translation 
is made by Mrs. Alexander Kerr. The volume constitutes one of the 
neatly designed and compact volumes of the standard library of Henry 
G. Bohn. An account of the slave Provinces of Turkey, from the French 
of Cyprian Robert, forms a supplementary narrative in the same vo- 
lume, and greatly increases its interest and value. 


The Barclays of Boston. By Mrs. Harrison Gray Oris. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1854.—A story of society in Boston szarcely 
implies any peculiarities in the materials. Society, in all the large Ame- 
rican cities, varies very little. There are always so many classes, or or- 
ders, of it, each of which possesses certain recommendations for certain 
people. There are the tip-tops—“our set ;”-—and the “ middles,” or 
- good people’s set; and the “slip-slops,” your set, perhaps; but one which 
you will not readily acknowledge. Our fair author introduces us to 
representatives of each of these sets, which are delineated in colours 
more or less attractive or disparaging. The persons of the drama are 
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all ordinary people enough; none of them being very decidedly marked, 
and all passable as representatives of some one or other of the several 
orders. There is no drama, in fact-—no action—and, consequently, no 
display, or bringing out the stronger, more passionate and concentrative 
of the moral or animal characteristics. The book is made up of de- 
scriptions of, and conversations among, all these sorts of people. ‘The 
dialogue is not distinguished by force or brilliancy. 


Saunterings in and about London. By Max. Scutzsincrer. The 
English edition by Orro Wencxsrern. London: Nat. Cooke. 1853.-- 
We owe a copy of this very prettily printed and illustrated volume to 
the attention of Messrs. Bangs & Bro., the American agents of the 
publishers. The book, curiously enough, is by a German, who has pre- 
pared such a guide to the morals and mysteries of London as satisfies 
the Cockneys much better than any of their own writers could have 
done. Life in London, vut of doors and in doors; among rich and 
poor; the princes and the people; street life ; tae squares; the Thames ; 
the police; Newgate; the post office; sun-light, moon-light, gas-light ; 
Hyde Park; the fashionable quarters ; gentlemen and foreigners ; loco- 
motion; royalty and government; Westminster; Parliament; the Ab- 
bey; the press; the Bank; the “mines;” the Frenchman in London, 
the theatres :--these, and a hundred other topics furnish the bill of fare 
in this very comprehensive manual, which, illustrated with plates, is 
about as good a hand-book of the modern Babylon as could be had for 
love-—or money. 


Gibbon’s Rome——A very neat and portable edition of the “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” has been begun by Bohn, the publisher, 
and the first volume now appears in his collection of the British class- 
ics. Apart from the equal cheapness and beauty of this edition, it is 
farther commended to us through the variorum notes, which include 
those of Guizot, Wenck, Schreiter and Hugo, and others. The editor- 
ship, which helps the work with further illustrations from the most re- 
cent sources, is done by “an English Churchman,” whose name is not 
confided to us. We take for granted that this edition will commend 
itself before all others to the American reader, in consequence of its 
superior cheapness and the excellence of its manufacture. 


Memoirs of Moore—-The American publishers (Appletons) of Lord 
John Russell’s Memoirs of Moore, including journals and correspon- 
dence, have favoured us with the Parts VI. and VII, bringing the Di- 
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ary down to 1828, inclusive. We shall reserve all notice of this work, 
so attractive, yet so unsatisfactory, until it is fairly completed. In the 
meantime, we note some decidedly rich passages between the Editor 
and Mr. Croker, in which neither Moore nor Russell carry off the hon- 
ours of the game. It is highly probable that the work will prove suffi- 
ciently provocative to commentators. They will bury it in cartloads of 
criticism. We shall wait events. 


A Lecture on the Atmosphere. By Bennet Puryvuar, A. M. Rich- 
mond: H. K. Ellyson.-—A subject of great importance to popular study, 
and which can best be taught through a medium like the present. As 
yet, but little has been done to render men familiar with this most famil- 
iar and vital of all the elements. Professor Puryear’s contribution will 
have its uses. 


The Planter’s Northern Bride (Hart), by Mrs. Carnotine Lez Henz, 
is a pleasantly written story, picturesque, and with much dramatic force, 
designed as a foil to the work of Mrs. Stowe. It has not the passionate 
power of Uncle Tom; in other words, Mrs. Hentz has not the power of 
Mrs. Stowe; but she is more truthful, more pure, and imbued with a 
more becoming Christian spirit. She has no hobby to ride, no crusade 
to promote, and she does not promise herself any particular pleasure in 
maintaining an argument by the destruction of anation. She is a bet- 
ter witness, in all respects, than Mrs. Stowe ; is a Northern woman by 
birth, and has seen with her own eyes, without green shades of any sort, 
the society which she describes. She has lived in close communion with 
the institution, which she has accordingly learned to love and honour, 
and desires to sustain. She has veneration, one of the most precious of 
moral virtues, in which the feminine Uncle Tommys are marvellously 
deficient. Her book will be found of grateful reading in the South, 
and may become of great Christian utility in the North. 


The Attic Philosopher in Paris. (Appletons.)—A slender brochure 
from the French of Emile Souvestre, a light sketchy writer, who thus gives 
us the benefit of his “peeps at the world,” from the garret of an author. 
As the “Journal of a Happy Man,” which is its further designation, it 
may be read by others, of the same order, with sympathy ; the unhappy, 
too, may read it without being soured. It treads on no one’s toes. It 
does not seek the sources of individual happiness at the expense of its 
neighbours. It trespasses upon no one’s philosophy ; it advocates no 
new theories or systems. In fact, it is nothing more than a series of light 
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sketches of common life, and common people, in Paris, inartificially 
written, not profound in any degree, not startling, and by no means re- 
markable for originality. Its moral is to teach content with one’s condi- 
tion, and the just appreciation of the natural sources of human satisfac- 
tion;—a lesson more easily taught than acquired, and one which our 
author will scarcely teach directly, but only through the medium of 
pleasant impressions, which induce temporary forgetfulness of present 
cares, 


Natural History of Selborne. (Bangs & Bro.)—The work of Gil- 
bert White is too well known to naturalists, and readers in general, as 
a favourite contribution to natural history, to render any eulogies ne- 
cessary. Scientific, descriptive, practical and essayical, the reverend 
author has brought to bear upon his theme, and the locality which he 
has made famous, a variety of the most attractive of mental and edu- 
cational attributes. The publishers of the beautiful edition before us 
have served up to us his labours ina style of adequate neatness and ex- 
cellence, and a more appropriate hand-book for either sex, pursuing their 
grateful walks through the natural world, can hardly be conceived. 
The illustrations, finely engraved, are numerous, and accurate in high de- 
gree. In all respects, this is a most charming volume for the genial, 
the loving and the contemplative nature. 


Maurice’s Theological Essays. (Redfield.)—These essays have at- 
tracted attention in England, where they were originally published. The 
author, Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
is a writer of ability, and a thinker of penetration and discretion. But 
his themes are forbidden to our consideration, even were we altogether 
prepared for their discusssion. It is enough, then, in addition to what 
we have said touching the writer himself, to mention that, though 
urged to the task, with the view to the condition of the Unitarian sects 
of Christians, he has not addressed himself particularly to this sect, and 
believes that what he has written will be applicable to all other religion- 
ists. We can only hope that, if applicable, his essays may be useful 
also. We inay add that. the author writes earnestly, and in good style, 
and that just now he is causing some sensation in England, where he 
has been put under the ban of church and state for alleged heresies. 
It is possible that this book may be full of them. The innocent reader 
will be cautious, therefore, how he meddies with it, remembering the 
old caution to young children, of the danger that may follow the hand- 
ling of edged tools. 
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Too Clever by Half, is the title of a lively story of military life, 
from an English pen, and in an English cheap edition, which comes to 
us from Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co., with various other publications 
of more value. It is a shilling book, illustrated with numerous really 
good engravings, and sent forth in a style superior to most of the fifty 
cent volumes of the American press. 


Chemistry of Common Infe, (Appleton & Co.) from the able pen of 
James I, W. Jonnson, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., &e.—a compendious and 
instructive little volume, the first of a series designed for popular edu- 
cation in science, and discussing “the air we breathe,” “the water we 
drink,” the “soil we cultivate,” and the “ plants we rear,” in a style at 
once highly pleasant and instructive. 


Maury’s Sailing Directions, a sixth edition, enlarged and improved, 
sufficiently establishes the equal usefulness and excellence of this con- 
tribution to our nautical knowledge. 


Handbook of German Literature. (Appleton & Co.)-——This excel- 
lent manual for students in German, is well edited by G. M. Apuzr, 
A.M., Professor of the Literature of that language in the University of 
New-York; a writer whose educational publications have already proved 
variously useful in this country. It will be only necessary to mention 
the contents of this volume to satisfy the student of the useful and 
charming materials here collected, which the editor has chosen with 
the view to facilitate and beguile the learner on his progress. Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans, Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris, Tieck’s Puss in Boots, 
and the Xenia by Goethe and Schiller. Of none of these works have 
we ever before had an American edition. The editor accompanies these 
works with his own critical and explanatory notes, and, in an appendix, 
gives us specimens of German prose of the sixteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 


Books for Boys.—The publishers, Appleton & Co., are providing 
for the intellectual wants of boys and girls, with a just reference 
equally to their minds, hearts and physical habits. Nothing of this sort 
could be better conceived than the stories of juvenile life, meant to 
train the youthful moral, than their occasional publications. Edgar 
Cliffton, by C. Adams, was an excellent book of this sort. The same 
author now gives us “Boys at Home,” a volume of like description, 
The story of “The Sunshine of Greystone,” is designed for girls. The 

Wl 
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latter is by E. J. May, a writer who, in “ Louis’s School-boy Days,” made 
friends for life of a thousand happy urchins of both sexes. Certainly, 
the boys and girls of the present day possessed a thousand secrets and 
sources of enjoyment, such as their grand-mothers and grand-fathers 
never conceived possible to their condition. One almost longs to live 
back, and renew the past, if only (not to be Bullish) to enjoy the pe- 
culiar fruits of the present. These very pretty volumes are all illus- 
trated with pretty engravings. 


Les Aventures de Telémaque. (Appleton & Co.)—Nobody needs to 
be counselled as to the world-renowned Telemachus, whether as a beau- 
‘tiful moral story, or as a medium of instruction for the young. It is 
designed for this purpose especially, in the neat little edition of which 
a copy is before us, in the language of the original; carefully revised 
by M. Surenne, well known for his French Dictionary, and for other 
works of education. 


Grammar of the Spanish Language. (Appleton & Co.)—The com- 
piler of the present volume is Professor M. Schele de Vere, of the 
University of Virginia, a gentleman of whose literary and professional 
labours, we have already spoken in terms of compliment. In this work 
he gives us a history of the Spanish language and practical exercises. 
The volume is designed to afford the student a more thorough and 
scientific knowledge than could be acquired from the popularly useful 
books of Ollendorff 


Jn asccond volume, Mr. Dickens concludes his pleasantly written 
* Child’s History of Hngland,” (Harper & Brothers,) bringing the nar- 
rative down to the time of Victoria and Albert. 


Alexander Dumas, who has been unusually silent since the ascent of 
Napoleon IIL. to the throne of France, has lately shown his hand in a 
new story, entitled “The Foresters.” The tale is of a somewhat differ- 
ent character from those of the author's usual manufacture—is more 
simple, more domestic, and, we may add, less exceptionable. But it is, 
at the same time, of less various interest. It is not without its monster, 
uoweyer, and in this creation M. Dumas shows that he has not wholly 
given up his old tastes. The volume before us issues from the press of 
Appleton & Co., and is translated from the author’s original MS. We 
have it, accordingly, as soon as the French people—a fact which must 
always be grateful to our provincials. 
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Marie Louise (Appletons), by Emmure Carex, the Swedish anthor-— 
a domestic story in the usual fashion of that author, pleasant but 
not remarkable in any way. 


European Reviews.——The reprints of the British Reviews and Black- 
wood’s Magazine, come to us with proper punctuality—their contents 
always rich in interest, and, for the American reader, usually full of 
provocation. But, as we all know John Bull, through every medium, 
he need not ruffle our temper any longer, and we may study his 
through its various exhibitions in these pages. It is on the authority 
of holy writ that we are taught to be grateful when our enemy gives 
himself up to book-making. Listen to him, and we shall be quite as 
much taught by the confession of his faults, as by his denunciation of 
ours. 


Linny Lockwood is from the pen of Mrs. Caruzrine Crows, the 
author of several very clever volumes. The story is a dark one, gloomy 
throughout, and bearing rather heavily upon the masculine gender, of 
whom it is very certain that our author entertains no very indulgent 
opinions. Her hero is a very pretty specimen of a rascal—with all the 
qualities of a fine gentleman, except manhood. Her women, with 
one exception, (unfortunately for her notions in regard to the other 
sex) are scarcely seen to better advantage than her men. In other 
words, her opinions do not square precisely with her facts, or justify 
her conelusion against the tough, in favour of the tender gender. 


Merrimack, or Life at the Loom. (Redfield.)—A series of sketches 
of factory and common life in New-England, by Day Ketroce Lex, 
the writer of several other works of like character. A wholesome vo- 
lume, but not very attractive or instructive. 


Law School.—The plan of a Law School in Columbia, South-Caro- 
lina, as prepared by Mr. Komunp Beutinexr, Jr., strikes us as promis- 
ing to supply a want, of serious importance, in our system of home 
education. Why should our young men any longer go to the North, 
to acquire a proper knowledge of the law, when the South furnishes, 
and has long furnished, an equal proportion of the great lawyers, poli- 
ticians and statesmen to the Union? Why should the South pay any 
more educational tribute to other regions, when we are fully competent 
to teach the future generations for ourselves? At all events here is a 
proper experiment which demands our hearty encouragement. Mr. 
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Bellinger proposes to prepare students for admission to the Bar, in- 
structing them in all the essentials of practice, forms as well as princi- 
ples; the grounds of Law and Equity, no less than the arbitrary dicta 
and decisions; and, in brief, thoroughly to imbue them with jurispru- 
dence, taught, as it should be, as a science. For this we believe him 
fully capable by equal study, exercise and natural endowment. He has 
had the benefit of a long and extensive practice in our courts, is a man 
of great research and erudition, and has long been esteemed one of the 
best lawyers in the State. He will bring to his task a rare industry, as 
well as a competent mastery of his subjects. 


The Speech of Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, in the United States Se- 
nate, on the Nebraska and Kansas Bill of Mr. Douglas, was one of the 
best efforts of the session ; argued without anger, and after a calm and 
searching consideration of all the points which have been involved in 
the controversy upon this question. But the subject is one that it is 
scarcely worth while to discuss. Either the time for it has past, or it 
has not yet come. ‘The important feature of this bill to the South, is 
simply the revocation of a disqualifying act—one which degraded, 
rather than wronged her of any very yaluable material possession— 
and which, if revoked, would probably be of no great practical use. 
The mode by which the South is to be put rectus in curia, must be 
something more direct than this. The issue must be made with the 
North on some point which shall involve directly the question of our 
equality in all things. The question must be one upon which it will 
not be possible for any politician to sophisticate. 


The Minority Report from the Committee on Banks, of the House 
of Delegates of Virginia (1853-4), submitted by Mr. John C. Ruther- 
ford, of Goochland, embodies a history of banking in that State from 
1841—the details of which may interest a large class of persons. The 
question upon which this report was submitted, was upon an inquiry 
into the expediency of a general law to authorize banking. It will, 
perhaps, be quite sufficient to indicate the sources of information to 
those legislators who may hereafter be called upon to encounter a simi- 
lar question. [tis one upon which we are not disposed to enter. Mr. 
Rutherford appears to have entered into the discussion with zeal and 
industry, to have looked ,carefully into the usages and conclusions of 
other States, and to have conducted the investigation with thoroughness 
and candour. 
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The Speech of the Hon. L. M. Keitt, of South-Carolina, on the 
Nebraska and Kansas Bill, delivered in the House of Representatives, 
March 30th, 1854, is one highly creditable to his research and indus- 
try, and honourable to his intellect. It covers all the points of the 
subject, is fully comprehensive upon all, and ought to be conclusive 
with every just and appreciative mind. Portions of it are urged with 
singular force, and it is marked with an eloquent warmth, which at no 
moment transcends propriety. Our young representative shows himself 
ambitious of improvement, and we rejoice at the superior cultivation 
and study, which, in every successtve effort, he has shown. Let him but 
persevere in this course of application to business, and in this constant 
effort to procure, and store his intellect with, the proper materials for 
thought and argument, and he bids fair to become such a representa- 
tivo as his people will confidently rely upon to urge their claims and 
assert their rights and liberties. 


Romantic Incidents in the Lives of the Queens of England. By J. 
P. Smira, Esq. New-York: Garrett & Co. 1854.—We notice that 
the author of this volume has recently acquired reputation in London as 
a new novelist, having written some score of romances, modeled upon 
those of Scott, Bulwer, ete. We are in receipt of several of these, 
upon which, as he is a new claimant for the honours of literary in- 
spection, we may hereafter report. One of these only have we read. 
This—under the aristocratic title of Killen de Vere—may be supposed 
to afford a fair sample of the writer’s qualities. We do not hold it to 
exhibit any remarkable proofs of original resource. It is animated enough ; 
full of action, strife, crime, intrigue, and terrible passions; but these are 
brought into play after an old fashion, and, save for the interest of the 
story, the volume shows us nothing very striking, whether of design, 
sentiment or philosophy. It may be that we shall find proof of higher 
qualities in the other writings of the author. These, as they lie before 
us, are “Stanfield Hall,” “Gus Howard,” “ Minnie Grey,” “ Harvey 
Ashton,” “Amy Lawrence,” ete., all from the same publishing house 
with the Queens of England. ‘This last mentioned book does not pro- 
pose to give us simple biographies of “the Queens.” The excellent la- 
dies are all in the masquerade costume of romantic fiction. Their sto- 
ries are dressed up sparkingly, pearled and jewelled for the court yard 
and the assembly, and where the historian has drowsed over his records, 
the romancer steps in and fills the hiatus in his own more glowing man- 
ner. In other words, these are romantic sketches grafted upon real life— 
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bits of biography draped in fiction. They form a volume of pleasant 
reading enough, but must be read as legends rather than records. 


Scenes from the Life of an Actor, Compiled from the Journals, Let- 
ters and Memoranda of the iate Isaac Hill. Garrett & Co: New- 
York. Dr. Valentine aud Yankee Hill’s Metamorphoses.—Geo. Han- 
del Hill, the Yankee, must not be confounded with little Isaac Hill, the 
politician. They were both very clever in their way, though on differ- 
ent theatres. George Hill was, probably, one of the best personators 
of the low Yankee that ever went before the footlights, while Isaac Hill 
honoured New-Hampshire as a politician, playing a part at Washington 
which procured for him the political nickname of Cunning Little Isaac. 
But we dare not run a parallel between the politician and the actor. 
Sub rosa, however, the actor was the better performer of the two. 
He was on the stage what Sam Slick is in the closet—a good sitter for 
Haliburton. His life is sketchy, and not unamusing; but it fails to 
show him—-to the life. As for the book called “‘ Metamorphoses,” it is— 
dealing tenderly with it—to be described only as unmitigated trash. 


Mrs. Partington’s Carpet Bag of Fun. (Garrett & Co.)--A new 
jest book, of recent manufacture, with numerous comic illustrations ;—— 
a companion to Joe Miller. Recalling Joe, and comparing his good 
things with those of the venerable woman, whose name promises to 
become quite as frequent as his own “in mouths of wisest censure,” we 
shall be able to see what advances we have made, if any, on the hu- 
mourous of a hundred years ago. The good things in the volume be- 
fore us are all really picked up from the columns of the current news— 
and other papers--of the day. Here are all our Yankeeisms; and 
Southronisms ; the ludicrous and the ridiculous of our queer and impu- 
dent; our hyperbole, and the vulgar concetti of city and border life; 
slang, flash and folly in general. 


Pamphlets——-MrEx’s Report of the Committee of Education (Ala- 
bama Legislature) on the system of public schools, in that State, in- 
sists properly on the importance of these schools, but shows their condi- 
tion to be of as doubtful, or partial advantage, in Alabama as with us. 
The subject is one of vital interest, yet few of those who discuss it ap- 
pear to us to begin rightly at the beginning. That, perhaps, is the 
true reason why we can get no legislation upon it. It is so easy, among 
democratic philosophers, to confound the tail with the head of a sub- 
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ject. Mr. Meek’s feport may be taken up hereafter, in connection with 
the scheme of education contained in the bill which follows it. fle is 
a well known and able gentleman, whom we are glad to see once more 
in position in the councils of his country. ..... “ The Scholar and 
the Gentleman” is the title of an Address, by W.C. Moragne, Esq., 
delivered before the young men at Greenwood, Abbeville District. 
Mr. Moragne, whom we already know as a thoughtful and spirited wri- 
ter, adopts the right standard from which to indicate the true aims to 
his youthful auditory. He shows himself well read. and very able 
to bring his reading to bear upon the practical demands of society. 

“The Mercantile Library Association,” of New-York, shows by 
its last report a highly prosperous progress. A large and daily growing 
library, and frequent courses of lectures, which yield regular increase to 
the funds, afford proofs of social advancement in taste and education, 
which are of the most encouraging complexion. ‘The library of this 
institution, which is a new one, already contains over forty thousand 
volunies:aatdes ie 20 “ Female Medical Hducation,” is the text of a 
Lecture by Jos. 8. Longshore, M. D., of Philadelphia, in which he urges 
the practical importance of training women in medical knowledge; but 
the theme is one scarcely within our province. No doubt woman may 
be made eminently useful in the arts of healing. She is the natural 
nurse, and there are some departments in which she would seem to be 
the natural physician ;—but whether there does not need a good physi- 
ca] and social training first, of a masculine sort, to precede the mere ed- 
ucation of the medical schools, is a subject which none of the writers 
seem to consider. ‘To make a woman a surgeon, you must not merely 
teach surgery and anatomy—you must give her a preliminary physical 
and moral training—so that her nerve, on trying occasions, may not be 
wanting—her strength—her calm of mood, the admirably based and 
balanced judgment. 


A Year with the Turks ; sketches of travel in the European and 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan. By Warrineton W. Smuyru, M. A. 
Redfield: New-York. 1854.—The social character, condition and re- 
sources of the Turks, all more or less illustrated in this little volume, 
are matters of present interest and inquiry, in view of the great strug- 
gle pending between that people and the power of the Czar. The reader 
will find much in the narrative of Mr. Smyth, which is unaffected and 
seems quite truthful, to help him in the formation of a judgment. Life 
in Turkey, as all readers sufficiently well know already, is not a rose- 
coloured prospect. The civilization of the Turks will not be a power in 
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the contest for their independence. But civilization is not necessary for 
the defence of a people, though it might contribute wonderfully towards 
it. The worst feature in the affairs of the Turks, is their ill-compacted 
government, and the want of homogeneousness among the people. 


The Russian Shores of the Black Sea, in the Autumn of 1852; 
with a voyage down the Volga, and a tour through the country of the 
Cossacks. By Lawrence OxipuHant. Redfield: New-York. 1854.— 
The author writes with the evident prejudices of an Englishman; but, 
making due allowances for his Bullism, the reader will find his volume 
full of the most interesting information, in respect to the habits, man- 
ners, customs and condition of the Russian people and the vast country 
which they inbabit; and which their several races sufficiently diversify. 
The volume is one of details. The writer is a close observer, if not a 
profound thinker; and his faets are valuable, even if his philosophies 
are wanting. At this juncture his work will be found highly useful and 


c 


instructive. The present American edition is from the third English. 


Melbourne, and the Chincha Islands ; with sketches of Lima, and a 
voyage round the world. By Groros W. Peck. New-York: Charles 
Scribner. 1854.-—To those tired of home, who desire to escape to the 
antipodes, Mr. Peck will prove a pleasant companion. Heis lively and 
communicative, has no reserves, and will tell you as freely what he 
thinks, as of what he sees. Under his escort, you will be able to ap- 
preciate the condition and prospects of the new and growing capital 
city of Melbourne; and learn something of a region where the gold 
grows as plentifully as in California. At Melbourne, too, Mr. Peck had 
the good fortune to meet with Mr. Micawber—or a person very much 
like him—whom he found editing a newspaper. He reports Mr. Mi- 
cawber as quite unchanged in character, and precisely the person de- 
scribed by Dickens. After showing up Melbourne, our traveller con- 
ducts you to the coast of Peru, and makes you familiar with sights of 
Coolies, and smells of Guano. You will return with him home, round- 
ing Cape Horn, and will arrive in good health, and cheery condition, 
with an adequate knowledge of ship and sea in all weathers. Mr. Peck 
is a lively narrator and describer, and you will say, “if we go to Mel- 
bourne and the Chincha Islands again—which Heaven forbid—let Peck 
gather up his traps and go along with us.” 


ain Art Student in Munich. By Anna Mary Howmry. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1854.--The book of an enthusiast in art, a 
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lady well educated and of excellent natural powers, whose descriptions 
of the chief works of art in Germany, if high wrought, and seemingly 
extravagant, are yet, in all other respects, in good taste; marked by 
delicacy, feeling, and a just appreciation of essentials. The volume 
presents a series of studies in art; while the descriptions of ordinary 
life, manners and customs of the people, sports, recreations, tastes, en- 
liven and vary the sketches, so as to prevent all monotony. The reader 
may here obtain a knowledge of some of the best works of leading 
German artists—-word pictures supplying the places of originals, and, if 
not compensating for their absence, at least affording some idea of what 
they are. To persons of taste and education, this volume of Miss How- 
itt, whom we take to be a daughter of William and Mary, the well- 
known authors, will be found grateful and instructive reading. 


Hosmer’s Poems.—-Two very prettily printed volumes of poetry, by 
W. C. Hosmer, from the press of Redfield, illustrated with a fincly en- 
graved portrait of the author. Mr. Hosmer has been known to us as 
a poetical contributor to the magazines for many a year. Tis verse is 
smooth, spirited and fanciful. He loves to reanimate the old traditions 
of the North and West, and to weave bright fancies with the wild 
flowers of his native forests. Thesc constitute his chief materials. In 
his longer poem, he is chiefly imitative of Scott, in his border romances ; 
not servilely so, but sometimes a little too much so for his independ- 
ence; at other times, he goes forward singing fearlessly his own notes, 
and they are such as lead us to wish that he had suffered his muse to 
take her own road more freely in all respects. We might find good 
cause for sharp criticism, here and there, in these pages, but we prefer 
to let the reader criticize for himself. We give him, accordingly, a 
couple of fair samples, from among the shorter pieces of these volumes, 
which are commended to us equally by their spirit, and the Southern 
character of their subjects : 


THE ROYAL PINE. 


Three cheers for the Pine, the Royal Pine, 
Throned high on the hill’s green brow; 
While ranks of trees, in the rushing breeze, 
Below like vassals bow; 

When the hue of wine, at day’s decline 
Bepaints the solemn west, 

A golden crown on his brow falls down, 
Though the vale in gloom is drest. 
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With a heated brow, beneath his bough 
The red man oft hath lain, 
Worn out with toil, while his antler’d spoil 
On the velvet moss lay slain ; 
And beneath his shade the Seneca maid 
Hath warbled her wood-land lay, 
While braiding flowers, and counting the hours 
That kept her chief away. 


When winter reigns, and the river chains 
With fetters chill and white, 

In the cold thin air, with branches bare. 
The tall oak pains the sight ; 

But, on the hill thy banner stil] 
Flings out defiance high, 

Though no tint of green in the glen is seen, 
And the blast comes growling by. 


Long life to the Pine, the voiceful Pine, 
Who mourneth for the past, 

When the morning breeze sweeps his emerald keys, 
Or the fitful midnight blast ; 

My thoughts, when I hear, in moonlight clear, 
His surge-like anthem rise, 

Are of seers of eld who, on hill-tops, held 
Communion with the skies. 


Three cheers for the Pine, the Royal Pine! 
Though lord of a region grim, 

The tempest loud, and the eagle proud, 
Are friends who talk with him. 

May he lift his head, by well-springs fed, 
In sunshine and in shower, 

And his plumage green by the bard be seen 
While the gray old hills up-tower. 


LAY OF A WANDERER. 


A FLORIDIAN SCENE, 


Where Pablo to the broad St. John 
His dark and briny tribute pays, 
The wild deer leads her dappled fawn 
Of graceful limb and timid gaze ; 
Rich sunshine falls on wave and land, 
The gull is screaming overhead, 

And on a beach of whitened sand 
Lie wreathy shells with lips of red. 
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The jessamine hangs golden flowers 
On ancient oaks in moss arrayed, 
And proudly the palmetto towers, 
While mock-birds warble in the shade ; 
Mounds, built by mortal hand, are near, 
Green from the summit to the base, 
Where, buried with the bow and spear, 
Rest tribes forgetful of the chase. 


Cassada, nigh the ocean shore, 
Is now a ruin wild and lone, 
And on her battlements no more 
Is banner waved or trumpet blown; 
Those doughty cavaliers are gone 
Who hurled defiance there to France, 
While the bright waters of St. John 
Reflected flash of sword and lance. 


But when the light of dying day 
Falls on the crumbling wrecks of time, 
And the wan features of decay 
Wear softened beauty like the clime, 
My fancy summons from the shroud 
The knights of old Castile again, 
And charging thousands shout aloud— 
“St. Jago strikes to-day for Spain!” 


When mystic voices, on the breeze 

That fans the ruling deep, sweep by, 
The spirits of the Yemassees, 

Who ruled this land of yore, seem nigh ; 
For mournful marks, around where stood 

Their palm-roofed lodges, yet are seen, 
And in the shadows of the wood 

Their monumental mounds are green. 


Tempest and Sunshine. (Appleton’s.)--A domestic history of Ken- 
tucky, showing the sort of life in that region, from the pen of Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes, a new candidate for the favour of novel readers. No 
great deal can be said for this story. It is a rough performance, show- 
ing some talent, but little art. The heroine of the book is a beauty in 
person, but with a beast’s soul. She is the fiend of the story; and, with 
neither genius, nor dexterity, nor plausibility, imposes upon every body 
—all other parties, very accommodatingly, showing themselves simple- 
tons, only, it would seem, to facilitate her scheming—her schemes being 
of the shallowest character, though, of course, she lies without scruple, 
and is a forger; but, being in high life, her offences must not be allowed 
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to hurt her reputation as a heroine. The picture is a deformity—an 
exaggeration—since no one can manufacture a fiend out of a fool, and 
the Miss Julia of this book is very much of a fool. The wonder is how 
such a creation could occupy the mind of a female writer. Verily, we 
should hold the sex at but small count, if we relied on the portraits of 
women, as drawn by women. Why is this? What is the secret of that 
passion for dark portraitures of one another, which is so decided a fea- 
ture in works of fiction by female hands? Does it begin with the little 
scandal-mongering of society? Is it generated by that most pernicious 
of all evil mfluences to the sex, which tells them, while yet in pantalets, 
that marriage is the paramount consideration. 


The Address of the Hon. Willoughby Newton, of Virginia, before 
the Rappahannock River Agricultural and Mechanical Society, of that 
State, is one of those performances which illustrate the growing stir and 
exercise of the public mind in the South. It also shows that this mind 
is possessed of adequate resources, if properly exercised, for the encoun- 
ter with all the emergencies which belong to our condition. The dis- 
course is well written, and well calculated to awaken the young ambi- 
tion of Virginians. Not the least attractive portions of it, to us, are the 
brief sketches of local biography which it affords. We regret that the 
author had not extended his reseaches and developments, and shown us 
more of those noble gentlemen of his precincts, whom he so properly 
reports for :onourable and grateful remembrance. 


fussia As Jt Is. By Counr A. De Gurowsxi. New York: Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1854.~-This book possesses considerable interest in the 
present complicated condition of European and Asiatic affairs. With- 
out being much impressed with the author's politico-philosophical 
matters,——his facts—assuming them to be such—are full of interest and 
value. He seems to be thoroughly and minutely acquainted with Rus- 
sian history, past and present—with the resources of that mammoth 
kingdom——with the characteristics equally of government and governed 
—with the condition of society every where, and with the personal abi- 
lities and qualities of the Czar himself, and all the leading personages 
of the empire. Sketches of persons and of events, contribute greatly to 
the illustration of his general descriptions, and impart life to his narra- 
tive. Altogether, we do not know of any book, devoted to the current 
history of Russia, which will so thoroughly inform the reader, and ena- 
ble him to come to conclusions of value in respect to the condition of 
Russian affairs. We say this, always supposing the writer’s facts to be 
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depended upon. ‘These, we are not able to verify. He is a bitter as- 
sailant of the Czar and the country, and ranks among the insurgent no- 
bles of the kingdom. 


History of Oliver Cromwell and the English Commonwealth, from 
the Execution of Charles the First to the Death of Cromwell. By 
M. Guwor. Translated by Anprew R. Scosix. Two volumes. Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1854.—It will be interesting to read Gui- 
zov’s Cromwell alongside of those of Carlyle and Macaulay. It will be 
instructive to read it with reference to any, or all, of the British historians 
of Cromwell. A Frenchman writing of English history, is not now a 
subject to surprise, since we really owe some of our best English histo- 
ries to Frenchmen ; as in the case of Rapin and Thierry. But Guizot, 
or any Frenchman, writing of Cromwell, is something more of a task. 
By this time, however, Guizot has become cosmopolitan. His genius 
was always one of the most free from national trammels, and we shall 
take up his book with the conviction, that he will rise to as full and tho- 
rough an appreciation of his topic, and to the exercise of a judgment as 
severe and discriminating, as any of his predecessors have shown. Thus 
far, we have not read a syllable cf these volumes; and we shall take 
our time about it : since writer and theme alike require due considera- 
tion, and frequent pauses, for judgment. Meanwhile, our readers will 
be at work, no doubt, and will, possibly, find a malignant pleasure in 
anticipating our criticism with their own. The work is one to provoke 
appetite. 


Kennedy's Rob of the Bowl (Putnam and Co.) is not so successful a 
story as Horseshoe Robinson, but it is not unworthy of the accom- 
plished author, and exhibits some of his most agreeable characteris- 
tics of taste and manner. There are several scenes of great force and 
vivacity, and much picturesque portraiture. The romance is founded 
upon events in the colonial history of Maryland. 


Addison’s Writings—The fourth volume of the fine library edition 
of Addison—issued by Putnam & Co., and edited with skill and indus- 
try, by Professor Greene—is wholly occupied with the “Spectator.” 
With another volume, the collection is complete. 


Warren on Health, (‘Ticknor, Reed & Fields,) a tiny hand book, by 
a well known and highly distinguished physician of New England. 
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Types of Mankind ; or Ethnological Researches, based upon the 
Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures and Crania of races, and 
upon their natural Geographical, Philological and Biblical History: i- 
lustrated by selections from the inedited papers of Samuel George Mor- 
ton, M. D., &., and by additional contributions from Professor L. Agas- 
siz, W. Usher, M. D., and Professor H. S. Patterson, M. D.; by J. C. 
Nort, M. D. (of Mobile) and Gzo. R. Guupon, formerly Consul at 
Cairo. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1854.—We give 
the title page of this copious volume at full length, which is all that we 
can do at present. Its contents are of a character to arouse prejudices, 
startle curiosity, provoke inquiry, and set hosts of disputants at work in 
conflict. Some of its materials have found their way into our pages, at 
various periods, through the contributions of Dr. Nott, one of its editors. 
To those who remember his contributions, it will be easy to conceive his 
share in the work. Of course, it is full of heresies: but for our own 
part, we really like heresies, and encourage them on all occasions. They 
serye as thunderstorms to stir up the atmosphere, and keep us from 
stagnation. Perhaps, some over grown steeple is struck by the light- 
ning; but, what then? The city is purified: We are promised a re- 
view of this work from a competent hand. for which our readers will be 
pleased to wait. 


Campbell’s Poetical Works. (Philips, Sampson & Co.)-—A new edi- 
tion of Campbell, with original biography and notes, by Erzs Sargent, 
holds forth some promise. Mr. Sargent is himself a poet, well read in 
English literature, of excellent taste, and just the person to do his spirit- 
ing as efficiently as gently, with such a grateful task before him as that 
which the American publishers have confided to his hands. He has 
condensed the voluminous biography of Dr. Beattie into a hundred 
pages—and the loss here is a decided gain. He has employed the 
reminiscences of Mr. Redding—a work unknown to the American pub- 
lic—in a similar manner, giving us the substance, and throwing off the 
husk and fodder. But the gront gain isin the inclusion, in tl.is edition, 
of no less than fifty poems of Campbell, hitherto unincluded in most 
editions. When, to these praises of the edition, we add that the pub- 
lishers have done their part handsomely, in the preparation of this hand- 
some volume, we have said all that we need to say for its commendation. 


The Divine Character Vindicated. A review of some of the princi- 
pal features of Rev. Dr. E. Beecher’s recent work, entitled “The Con- 
flict of Ages; or the great debate on the moral relations of God and 
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man.” By Rev. “Moses Ballou. Redfield: New-York. 1854.—We 
must content ourselves with giving the simple title page of this volume, 
the subject of controversy not falling properly within our province. But 
we need not say to the reader that the topic is one of enduring inter- 
est. We may add that the Rev. Mr. Ballou ranks among the most in- 
telligent of American divines. 


The Oration of Hon. W. D. Porter on the Birth-Day of Calhoun, 
delivered before the Calhoun Monument Association, and other bodies, 
in Charleston, on the 18th of March last, is, like all the speeches of this 
gentleman, a temperate unambitious essay, sensible, ample, appropriate 
to the purpose, written in good style, simple, graceful and without pre- 
tence. Mr. Porter gives a rapid sketch of Mr. Calhoun’s public life, a 
good portrait of his private character, and judiciously sums up the 
amount of his national and local services, and his claims to the affectionate 
remembrance of posierity in his native State, and the country at large, 
for which he so long strove. 


Allston on Sea-Coast Crops.—A good practical essay, by the Hon. 
R. F. W. Allston, read before the Agricultural Association of the Plant- 
ing States. Mr. Allston loves his profession, and does it justice. He 
not only urges the proper claims of agriculture to our study, but fur- 
nishes in this essay a body of instruction in the details of planting— 
rice, corn, cotton, all being ynder consideration——which the young planter 
will find a useful hand-book, giving him detailed advice at every step 
he takes. 


Petersburg Library Association—-The annual report of the Direc- 
tors of this Association, closing with March last, shows the Institution 
to be in a very flourishing condition. We can speak of the Library 
from personal observation, and bear grateful testimony to the courtesy, 
intelligence, enterprise and honourable ambition of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Institution. A large, growing and well selected library, 
constantly in use by eager citizens desiring knowledge and curious in 
study ;—crowded lecture-rooms, silently watchful of all that falls from 
the lips of the speaker ;—the old and young, maie and female, all zea- 
lously uniting in the common cause ;—all seeking to combine the ele- 
gant and the useful in know!edge;—the truthful and the beautiful ;— 
these are the proofs which the people of Petersburg daily give of the 
utility of their Library Association, and of the wise use which they 
are making of it. 
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Professor Brumby’s Essay on Agricultural Chemistry, delivered 
before the Agricultural Association of the slaveholding States, is a 
word in season. There can be no just grounds for a quarrel between 
Christianity and Science, no more than between Christianity and any 
form of truth, unless through the stupidity and bigotry of one faction, 
and the equal stupidity and imprudence of the other. All God’s truths 
harmonize, and must harmonize with God’s Jaws; and if we will be at 
the pains to find out what his truths are, and have a little patience 
with our neighbours while doing so, there can be no doubt that we shall 
find ourselves all safely landed together on a common platform, eternal 
as the truth itself. The great trouble of men lies in that miserable 
vanity, and insolent presumption, which are perpetually shaping the 
truths of nature and revelation after some ridiculous little model in 
their own hearts. Professor Brumby’s discourse will be read with in- 
terest, equally because of its moral and its science. 


The Charleston College Magazine is full of promise on behalf of our 
young friends. It shows talent and study. These, working honestly 
together, will be sure to produce the fruits of wisdom. We welcome 
our young cousin to the field, and gladly report the grace and vigour 
with which he strips for the wrestle. Let bim only go into good train- 
ing now, and he will grow into the strong man, prepared for all comers, 
the buckler of his country in times of danger, its pride and grace at 
all other periods. 


Kossuth’s Select Speeches. (C. J. Francis & Co.)—A neat, well 
arranged and compact volume of the best speeches of this remarkable 
man, with finely engraved portrait, and explanatory preface. We hope, 
in future pages, to be able to review Kossuth as an orator and writer. 
For the present, it will suffice to commend this edition to all those who 
desire curiously to look up, in its pages, the secret of that wonderful 
charm of speech which made him so fascinate the hearer. 


White's Historical Collections of Georgia.—A second volume, 
chiefly statistical, by an industrious labourer, in a region abundant in 
material, and distinguished by a political and social progress second to 
that of no State in this country. We shall recur to this volume in our 
next issue. 


Emilie Carlen’s “ Whimsical Woman” is a story at once slight and 
dull—all meagreness and insipidity. 


